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State  of  the  Barometer,  in  inches  and  decimals^ 
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UJiSEHVATlONS: 

AugUit  I.  Lammas  Day 

7.  Pritictfs  A  n.elia  born,  (aged  17J 

11.  Duchefs  of  Brunfwick  born,  (aged  64) 

1 2.  Prince  of  W ales  born,  (aged  39) 

— .  Groufe  (hooting  bega.s 

16.  Dnlte  of  York  born,  l  aged  38) 

21.  Duke  of  Clarence  born,  (*-ged 
26.  Tay  filhi  g  ends 
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>  DESCRimON  c 

HE  Cathedral  at  Icolmkill  has  a 
very  handfomc  choir,  and  a 
tower  in  the  middle,  with  two  fide 
aides,  the  whole  forming  a  crofs. 
The  tower,  which  is  tlirec  ilories 
high,  is  fupported  by  four  arches, 
adorned  with  figures  in  bafib  relievo  : 
thefe  arches  arc  fupported  by  pillars 
about  ten  feet  high,  and  eight  and  a 
half  in  circumference.  The  capitals 
of  thefe  pillars  are  ornamented  with 
feveral  ^rotcfque  figures,  among 
which  is  an  angel  with  a  pair  of 
fcales  weighing  fouls,  and  the  devil 
keeping  oow-n  the  feale,  in  which 
the  ftandard  is,  with  his  paw.  The 
tower  afeends  by  a  narrow  winding 
Hair,  .  is  ahnod  entire,  and  fome  of 
the  roof  timbers  Hill  remaining.  A 
few  years  ago,  a  part  of  the  call  end 
of  the  tranfvcrfc  fell  down. 

The  length  of  the  cathedral  from 
call  to  w  eil,  is  114  feet,  the  breadth 
34,  and  the  length  of  the  tranfept  a- 
bout  72  feet.  The  large  eaft  win¬ 
dow  has  been  a  beautiful  fpecimen  of 
the  Gothic  ftyle,  but  its  light  and 
elegant  workmanfhip  is  much  injur- 
•  ed.  One  thing  remarkable  in  this 
building  is,  that  the  windows  are  ai¬ 
med  all  of  different  forms,  and  in 
different  dyles  of  architecture.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  a  cir¬ 
cular  window  of  peculiar  condnic- 
tion,  and  fo  well  contrived,  as  to  ad- 
.  mit  plenty  of  light,  yet  exclude  the 
w  ind  and  rain,  fo  that  it  probably 
ferved  the  purpofe  of  a  ventilator  to 
the  building,  as  well  as  a  window. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  choir  is 


IF  THE  VIEW. 

a  tombdonc  of  black  marble  quite 
entire,  on  w’hich  is  a  very  fine  re¬ 
cumbent  figure  of  the  Abbot  Mac- 
fingone,  as  large  as  life,  in  his  facred 
robes,  with  a  crofier  in  one  hand  and 
the  other  lifted  up  to  his  chin  ;  el¬ 
bowing  two  lions  at  one  end,  and 
fpurning  two  at  the  other;  this 
elegant  tomb  -  done  is  fupported 
by  four  pcdcdals  about  a  foot  high, 
and  round  the  miugiii  is  this  in- 
feriptiou  : 

:  HIC  :  J ACET :  JOHANNES  M AC- 
FINGON  ABBAS  DE  Ij  :  Qui  ObUt 
Anno  MD.  Cujus  Animo  prupicictur 
AUiiiimis.  Amen. 

Oppofite  thi^  tomb,  on  the  other  fide, 
is  one  of  freedone,  executed  in  the 
fame  manner  ;  this  is  the  tombdone 
of  Abbot  Kenneth,  but  is  much  de¬ 
faced. 

On  the  floor  is  the  figure  of  an 
armed  knight,  rudely  fculptured,  with 
an  animal  fprawling  at  his  feet. 

On  the  right  of  the  Cathedral,  but 
contiguous  to  it,  are  the  remains  of 
the  college  j  fome  of  the  cloiders  are 
dill  vifible,  and  the  common  hall  is 
nearly  entire,  containing  fome  feats, 
in  niches  for  the  difputants. 

The  dyles  of  architeAure  in  this 
cathedral  are  different ;  the  arches  of 
one  part  being  circular  fegments, 
which  is  the  Saxon  or  Roman,  and 
the  others  pointed,  or  Gothic. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  are  the  remains  of  the  Bifhop’s 
houfe,  with  his  grounds  and  garden 
dill  inclofcd* 


THE 


EXTRACTS  FROM  white’s  EGYPTIACA  ;  OR  OBSERTATIONS  ON  CERTAIN 
ANTIQUITIES  OF  EGYPT. 

JJistcry  of  Potitpey's  Pillar  near  y^lex~  nitude,  fcem  almoft  to  exceed  the  a- 
andria.  bility  of  human  agents  ?  And,  lait- 

T  iiAT  magnificent  pillar,  which  ly,  where  lliall  we  find  a  degeneracy 
is  the  chief  fubjeci  of  the  fob  like  that  of  the  prefent  race  of  E- 
lowing  inquiry',  may  be  ranked  with  gyptians  ;  or  where  an  ancient  in- 
the  mod  il.uftrious  remains  of  ancient  heritance  of  greatnefs  and  glor^'. 


art.  It  has  excited  the  attention  of 
the  traveller,  employed  the  pen  of 
the  hillorian,  and  exercifed  the  (kill 
of  the  antiqiiaty  ;  and  all  thefe  have 
united  in-  holding  it  forth  to  the  no¬ 
tice  and  admiration  of  mankind.  But 
while  the  objeft  of  curiofity  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  interelling,  the  attempt 
to  write  after  fo  much  has  been  writ¬ 
ten,  may  be  deemed  an  idle  prefump- 
tion ;  and  the  fceptical  inquirer,  who 
has  in  vain  fought  for  fatisfaftory  in¬ 
formation  from  thofe  witneffes  who 
have  vifited  the  fpot,  will  perhaps 
dildain  that  which  is  offered  him 
from  the  recelTes  of  an  univerfity. 
To  obviate  fuch  a  prejudice  (if  any 
fuch  fhould  be  entertained,)  let  me 
here  explicitly  inform  the  reader, 
that  in  the  enfuing  pages  he  will  fee 
no  paradox  advanced  to  contradifi 
and  perplex  the  concurrent  teftimony 
of  ages  ;  but  he  will  find  that  the 
commonly  received  accounts  have 
fome  material  defedls  to  be  fupplied, 
and  fome  grofs  errors  to  be  correfted, 
and  that  fuch  correftions  have  been 
made,  it  is  hoped,  upon  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  unexceptionable  evidence. 

In  approaching  this  great  objeA 
of  curiofity,  we  enter  upon  a  land  of 
wonders  ;  in  its  hiilory  and  fate  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  all  others,  and  fug- 
gefling  matter  of  the  moft  ferious 
and  awful  refleftion.  For  what  coun¬ 
try  may  compare  with  Egypt  in  ear¬ 
ly  renown  for  power,  and  wealth, 
and  fciencc,  when  other  nations  were 
fed  with  the  produce  of  her  foil,  and 
enriched  with  the  treafures  of  her 
wifdom  ?  When  elfe  can  we  behold 
fuch  flupenduous  works  of  art  ; 
w  hich,  iio  lefs  in  defign  than  in  mag- 


which  has  been  fo  totally  walled  and 
loft? 

But  an  attempt  has  been  made  of 
late  to  raife  this  country  from  its 
degraded  and  fallen  condition,  to  re- 
ftore  it  to  liberty  and  independence, 
and  replace  it  in  its  ftation  among 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  Or  ra¬ 
ther,  let  us  fay,  that,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  conferring  thefe  unfolicited 
benefits,  a  people,  regardlefs  of  every 
principle  of  moral  propriety,  and 
every  law  of  civilized  nations,  has 
carried  thither,  without  provocation, 
all  the  miferies  and  horrors  of  war. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  their  hopes 
of  fuccefs  in  this  atrocious  and  dar¬ 
ing  enterprife  were  encouraged  by 
the  reports  of  certain  travellers  of 
their  own  nation.  Thefe  men  had 
gone  through  the  land  with  the  fen- 
timents  of  robbers  and  fpies.  They 
faw  in  its  wealth  an  objedl  of  plun¬ 
der,  and  in  its  weaknefs  and  divifions 
the  opportunities  of  eafy  acquifition. 
To  minds  occupied  with  fuch  prof- 
pe^ls,  the  face  of  a  country  would 
appear  little  interelling  ;  the  moft  in¬ 
telligent  of  them  looked  with  difguft 
on  the  fairell  features  of  Egypt. 
Volney  afeended  the  river  from  Ro- 
fetto  to  Cairo,  and  thus  he  deferibes 
the  Delta :  “  The  feenery  of  the 
“  country  offers  little  variety.  It 
“  has  Hill  a  few  palm-trees,  which 
"  Hand  thinner  as  you  advance  ;  vil- 
“  lages  built  with  mud  walls,  and  of 
"  a  ruinous  appearance  ;  a  bouudlefs 
“  flat,  which,  according  to  the  dif- 
“  ferent  feafons,  is  a  frelh-water  lea, 
“  a  miry  fen,  a  green  cafjiet,  or  a 
“  dully  field  ;  and  on  every  fide  a 
“  diftant  horizon  loaded  with  va- 
“  pours.” 


History  of  Pompey^s  Pillar.  5 

**  pours.”"  But  altliough  the  beau-  ged  the  particulars  in  his  own  mind, 
ties  of  the  country  failed  of  naakiiig  an  as  to  give  the  details,  and  even  ftatc 
iniprelOon,  its  various  produce,  both  the  expences  of  the  undertaking, 
of  art  and  nature,  was  viewed  with  But  his  project  was  cheap  and  eafy, 
eager  and  avaricious  eyes ;  and  the  compared  with  another,  which  amuf- 
pillar  of  Alexandria  was  not  omitted  ed  the  vanity  of  his  nation  fome 
in  the  catalogue  of  premeditated  years  before.  What  this  was,  we 
plunder.  may  learn  from  a  dedication  to  Louis 

This  is  the  key  to  open  the  fecret  XI V'.  prefixed  by  the  French  tranfla- 
meaning  of  many  of  their  obferva-  tor  to  Murtadi’s  “  Wonders  of  E- 
tions.  They  not  unfreqnently  enu-  gypt.”  i'he  conquell  of  thofe  un- 
merate  all  the  articles  of  commerce,  known  regions,  which  conceal  the 
by  which  Egypt  might  become  pro-  feurce  of  the  Nile,  he  (lightly  mcn- 
fitable  to  France.  Its  civil  anvl  mi-  tions  as  the  preliminary  (lep  to  his 
litary  Hate  is  expofed  :  the  expiring  defign.  “  Your  Majelly  then,”  con- 
authority  of  the  Porte  ;  the  fmall  tinues  he,  ‘‘  will  caufe  our  admira- 
number  of  Mamelukes  ;  their  conti-  tion  of  the  pyramids  to  ceafe,  by 
nual  diifentions  and  feuds ;  the  mifer-  “  a  work  of  importance  and  gran- 
able  Hate  of  their  difeipline  ;  and  “  deur,  and  of  a  charailer  entirely 

their  ridiculous  ignorance  of  the  art  “  different.  That  will  be  (if  our 

of  war.  On  the  other  hand  are  re-  “  prayers  are  heard,  and  our  hopes 
prefented,  in  the  HrongeH  colours,  “  fulfilled,)  to  turn  the  courfe  of  the 
the  oppreffed  condition  of  the  peo-  “  Nile,  and  withhold  its  fertilizing 
pie ;  their  flrength  in  labour,  and  “  waters  from  I  gypt,  till  the  pre- 
fortitude  in  fuffering ;  and,  aboire  all,  “  fent  infidel  inhabitants  have  aban- 
the  probability  of  their  taking  arms  “  doned  it  ;  and  to  rcHore  the 
againft  their  opprelTors,  whenever  a  “  Hreams  to  their  former  channel, 
favourable  opportunity  (hall  offer.  “  when  more  lawful  and  worthy  pof- 
Now,  if  it  (hould  be  afked,  with  what  “  feffors  (hall  arrive  to  cultivate  the 
view  has  all  this  been  done,  one  “  country.”  How  little  do  the  ba- 
of  the  moH  acute  and  mifehievous  of  nifliment  of  the  Hugonots  and  the 

French  travellers  will  fupply  us  with  burning  of  the  Palatinate  appear, 

an  anfwer ;  not  direftly  to  the  point  when  compared  with  this  grand  and 
indeed,  but  too  plain  to  be  millaken.  comprehenfive  projeCf  of  famine  and 
— “  I  have  for  fome  time  entertain-  extirpation  ! 

“  cd  an  opinion,”  fays  Volney,  In  the  commencement  of  my  in- 
that  nothing  is  eaficr  than  to  ef-  quiry  concerning  that  Hupenduous 
“  feft  in  Afia  a  great  revolution,  column  of  Alexandria,  with  which 
“  both  political  and  civil.”  the  general  voice  of  modern  times 

Let  us  however  do  juHice  to  thefe  has  connefted  the  name  of  Pompey, 
unprincipled  fpoilers,  and  acknow-  it  is  neceffary  to  remark,  that  this 
ledge,  that  they  are  not  the  fitH  of  connexion,  unheard  of  in  the  ages 
their  countrymen,  who  have  enter-  immediately  fucceeding  his  own,  rells 
tained  ideas  of  aggrandizing  France  only  upon  a  dark  and  doubtful  tra- 
at  the  cxpence  of  this  devoted  king-  dition,  and  receives  no  colour  of  pro- 
dom.  In  the  beginning  of  this  cen-  bability  from  any  authority  of  an- 
tury,  Maillet,  the  French  conful  at  cient  liiHory.  Ulher  remains  of  an- 
Cairo,  fuggcHed  a  plan  for  removing  tiquity  have  be-  n  in  like  manner  af- 
the  pillar  to  Paris.  The  feheme  in-  cribed  to  the  celebrated  rival  of  Cx- 
deed  was  not  perfeftly  honourable  ;  far.  At  the  eallern  mouth  of  the 
for  he  was  to  obtain  it  under  falfe  Bofphorus  a  fragment  of  uncertain 
Jijretences  ;  and  he  had  fw  far  arrau-  age  and  character  is  called  by  his 

name. 
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name,  though  ftanding  on  a  fpot 
which  he  certainly  never  vifited,  and 
which  was  never  fignalized  by  his 
arms.  But  by  whom,  it  may  be 
allced,  could  the  Alexandrian  column, 
a  monument  of  fuch  extraordinary 
fplendour  and  magnificence,  have  ever 
been  erefted  in  honour  of  Pompey  i 
There  is  neither  evidence  nor  pro¬ 
bability,  that  it  was  raifed  by  the 
weak  and  effeminate  prince  *  whom 
he  had  rellored  to  the  throne  of  E- 
gypt.  It  is  Hill  lefs  likely  to  have 
been  crefted  by  the  treacherous  boy  f 
who,  regardlefs  of  the  obligations  of 
gratitude,  was  induced,  from  motives 
of  the  moft  refined  but  deteflable 
policy,  to  murder  the  patron  and  be- 
nefaftor  of  his  family.  Nor  can  we 
poffibly  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  honour  of  this  illnllnuus 
Koman,  by  his  more  fortunate  rival 
Cxfar,  or  any  of  his  fucceffoi*s  in  the 
Empire.  Difregarding,  therefore,  a 
name,  which  apparently  rclls  on 
groundlcfs  tradition,  and  has  its  foun¬ 
dation  only  in  vulgar  error,  let  us  en¬ 
deavour  to  obtain  fome  more  fatis- 
fadlory  information,  and  to  arrive  at 
a  conclufion,  which  hiftory  may  war¬ 
rant,  and  reafon  approve. 

And  here  it  evidently  becomes  an 
effeutial  and  leading  objeft,  to  in- 
■^iiire  at  what  period  this  ilupendous 
column  w’as  crefted. 

For,  whether  it  were  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  regal  powar  and  munificence, 
or  were  reared  by  a  loy^al  community 
in  gratitude  to  an  impeiial  beucJuC- 
tor ;  whether  it  flood  fingle,  and 
fiumed  a  whole  by  itfelf,  or  were  a 
part  only  and  appendage  of  fome 
great  edifice  ;  thefe  are  either  fubor- 
dinatc  queitions,  or  would  receive  a 
iatisfadlory  anfwer,  if  its  age  were 
once  completely  afeertained.  The 
elucidation  of  this  point,  therefore. 
Las  generally  been  the  firll  aim  of 
every  author  who  has  written  upon 
the  fubjed  ;  and  the  attempt  has  giv¬ 
en  rife  to  conjedures  the  mod  wild 

’*  Ptolemv  Auktes. 


and  extravagant.  Paradoxical  in¬ 
quirers  have  difagreed  I'o  widely  re- 
fpeding  the  age  of  the  column,  that 
on  the  one  hand  its  origin  has  been 
alTigned  to  the  fecond  century  of  the 
Chriftian  *ra,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  remote  and  unknown  period 
which  witneded  the  building  of  the 
parymids. 

The  Arabic  expreflion  Amnd  IJfk- 
•wart,  by  which  pompey’s  pillar  was 
diflinguiflied  in  the  middle  ages,  has 
no  other  fignification  whatever,  than 

The  Column  of  the  Pillars.” 

To  an  Englifh  car  this  phrafe  will 
perhaps  appear  rather  tautologous. 
Our  language  affords  no  correfpood- 
ent  term,  no  word  equally  extenfive 
with  AtHud  ;  which  includes  both  the 
round  and  the  fquare  pillar ;  and  may 
be  applied  to  a  Grecian  column,  or  an 
Egyptian  obelifk.  At  the  time  when 
the  Arabic  language  firfi  prevailed  in 
Egypt,  there  were  only  two  extraor¬ 
dinary  objefls  of  this  kind  remaining 
in  Alexandria  ;  Cleopatra’s  Necdle,and 
Pompey’s  Pillar  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  dillinguifhed  them  by 
their  local  fitnation ;  calling  the  one, 
A}nud  it  Bahri,  “  The  Column  of  the 
Sea,”  and  the  other,  Antud  ljfa<wdrif 
“  The  Column  of  the  Pillars.” 

It  is,  however,  neceffary  to  fhove 
that  fome  reafon  exifled  for  the  ufe 
of  this  appellation,  as  deferiptive  of 
the  column.  Now  Bifhop  Pococke 
informs  us  explicitly,  that  there  Hill 
remain  fome  fragments  of  granite  pil¬ 
lars,  four  feet  in  diameter,  near  the 
column  of  Pompey  ;  and  we  have  the 
moft  poiitivc  teftimony  of  the  Arabic 
w'riters  of  the  middle  ages,  a  teftimo¬ 
ny  as  much  to  be  depended  on  in  this 
inftance  as  that  of  any  Greek  or  Ro¬ 
man  writer,  that,  in  the  time  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Cceur  de  Lion,  there  were  more 
than  four  hundred  of  thefe  pillars 
Handing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  column.  So  that  this  magnificent 
monument  at  that  time  might  cvi. 
dently  be  called,  with  finguhr  pro- 
priety, 

I  The  Ton  of  Ptolemy  Auletcs. 
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pricty,  “  The  Column  of  the  Pil-  hiftorian  fays  nothing  like  it ;  he 
Jars.”  -  limply  relates  the  faft,  that  in  half  a. 

The  /iUxa'uIrian  Library — Opinions  year  the  books  were  entirely  confum- 
oJ'Giblan  criticifed.  ed  :  but  how  many  baths  were  em- 

“  The  fcntencc  of  Omar,”  fays  ployed  in  their  dcllruAion,  he  neither 
Mr  Gibbon,  “  was  executed  with  lays  nor  inhnuates.  The  incredible 
“  blind  obedience :  the  volumes  of  multitude  of  the  volumes,  therefore, 

“  paper  or  parchment  were  diftribu-  vanilhes  at  once.  If  during  the  whole 
“  ted  to  lire  four  thoufand  baths  ;  time  which  elapfed,  whilft  thefe  pre- 
“  and  fuch  w  as  their  incredible  itiul-  cious  monuments  of  antiquity  were 
“  titude,  that  fix  months  were  bare-  gradually  confuming,  no  fentiment 
“  ly  fufficieiit  for  tlie  eonfumption  of  remorfe  or  compunftion  arofe  in 
“  of  tliis  precious  fuel.  Since  the  the  breads  of  the  conquerors,  no  wilh 
“  Dynallies  of  Abulpharagius  have  to  refeue  the  Hill  remaining  treafures 
“  been  given  to  the  world  in  a  Latin  of  this  incdimable  library  from  fur- 
“  verfion,  the  tale  has  been  repeated-  ther  ravage  and  deftixiftion,  well 
“  ly  tranferibed  ;  and  every  fcholar,  might  Abulpharajus  exclaim,  Hear 
“  with  pious  indignation,  has  deplor-  *‘  and  wonder!”  Hear  and  wonder 
“  ed  the  Irreparable  Ihipwreck  of  the  at  the  brutal  ignorance  and  unrelent- 
“  learning,  the  arts,  and  the  genius,  ing  fury  of  the  barbarians ! 

“  of  antiquity.  For  my  own  part,  I  Secondly,  even  if  I  (hould  grant 
“  am  ftrongly  tempted  to  deny  both  to  Mr  Gibbon,  that  we  have  only  the 
“  the  feft  and  its  confequences.  The  evidence  of  Abulpharajus  for  the  gc- 
“  faA  is  indeed  marvellous  ;  ‘  Read  t*eral  fa£l,  I  fee  no  ground  for  ra- 
“  and  wonder!’  fays  the  hiftorian  tional  fcepticifm  with  regard  to  its 
“  himfelf.”  reality.  I  will  concede  even  more  ; 

“  This  anecdote,”  fubjoins  Mr  I  will  allow  that  Abulpharajus  him- 
Gibbon  in  a  note  on  this  paSage,  felf  does  not  mention  the  circum- 
“  will  be  in  vain  fought  in  the  annals  ftance  in  his  Syriac  Univerfal  Hifto- 
“  of  Eutychius,  and  the  Saracenic  ry,  though  he  generally  deferibes  the 
“  hiftory  of  Elmacin.  The  filence  period  when  it  happened. 

“  of  Abulfcda,  Murtadi,  and  a  crowd  They  •  both  contain  in  general 
“  of  Moflems  is  lefs  conclufive,  from  the  fame  narrative,  but  with  occafion- 
**  their  ignorance  of  Chriftian  litera-  al  additions  and  omifiions,  as  appear- 
“  turc.”  ed  to  the  author  moll  interefting 

But  firft,  we  may  a(k,  is  the  ftory  to  the  clafs  of  readers  for  whom  he 
of  Abulpharajus  itfelf  corrcAly  re-  was  writing.  Thus  many  particulars 
ported  by  Mr  Gibbon  ?  Surely  it  is  concerning  the  fiege  and  capture  of 
an  unfair  infcrcmcc,  which  he  has  Acca,  with  the  various  meffages 
made  from  the  hiftorian’s  words,  that  which  pafTcd  betwixt  our  lion-heart- 
aH  the  four  thoufand  baths  of  the  ci-  ed  Richard  and  his  generous  rival 
ty  were  fupplied  with’  thefe  books  Saladln,  are  given  at  large  in  the  Sy- 
for  fuel.  Their  dlilribution  amongft  riac,  but  entirely  pafted  over  in  the 
any  number  of  the  baths  would  juf-  Arabic  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  requeft 
tify  tlic  exprefiion  of  Abulpharajus,  of  Phdoponus,  and  the  burning  of 
and  the  meaning  which  I  would  af-  the  Alexandrian  library',  are  given  in 
fix  to  it.  He  does  not  fay,  that  fix  the  Arabic,  but  omitted  in  the  Sy- 
months  w’ere  barely  fufficient  for  the  riac.  Inftances  of  this  kind  are  nu- 
confumptlon  :  this  is  a  falfe  comment  merous ;  and  every  general  fcholar 
upon  a  mitlaken  text.  The  Arabic  'may  judge  for  himfelf,  as  both  the 

hillories 

*  The  two  univerfal  hiftories  of  .Abulpharajus,  written  in  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
languages. 
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lilflories  in  the  original  languages,  adjacent  ruins  of  fotnc  ancient  edifice, 
together  with  the  Latin  tranflatiuns,  they  add,  that  “  there  was  the  libra- 
are  before  the  public.  I  trull,  tlicre-  “  ry  which  Amru  Ebn  El  Aas  burnt 
fore,  that  we  ihall  hear  no  more  of  “  by  the  command  of  the  Khalif  O- 
thc  objection  urged  by  Mr  Gibbon,  “  mar.”  I  conclude,  therefore,  that 
that  the  folitary  report  of  a  llran-  both  the  burning,  or,  more  ftridlly 
“  ger,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  fix  fpcaking,  the  defpoiling  *,  of  the 
“  hundred  years  on  the  confines  of  library  by  Amru,  and  its  a^ual  fitu- 
“  Media,  is  overbalanced  by  the  ft-  ation,  arc  indifputably  afeertained. 
lence  of  two  annalills  of  a  more  A  fatisfadlory  anfwer  having  now, 
earlier  date,  both  Chrillians,  both  I  hope,  been  given  to  the  fceptical 
“  natives  of  Egypt,  and  the  moll  an-  inftnuation  of  Mr  Gibbon,  I  advance 
“  cient  of  whom,  the  patriarch  Eu-  a  flep  farther.  As  the  library  de- 
tychius,  has  amply  deferibed  tlie  fpoiled  by  Amru  was  a  royal  library, 

“  conquell  of  Alexandria.”  and  as  the  firll  Ptolemxan  library  was 

If  Abulphsrajus  himfelf,  in  his  Sy-  unfortunately  burnt  by  Julius  Czfar, 
riac  Univerfal  Hiilory,  has  both  giv-  this  mud  neceffarily  have  been  the 
tn  the  life  of  Omar  and  noticed  the  fecund  Ptolemxan  library  ;  and  con- 
capturc  of  Alexandria,  and  yet  omit-  fcqucntly  part  of  the  temple  of  Se- 
ted  mentioning  the  buining  of  the  li-  rapis.  We  have  at  length,  tlien,  by 
hiary,  and  even  the  very  name  of  the  afliftance  of  Arabic  writers,  un- 
Philoponus,  why  might  not  the  two  cxpedlcdly  difeovered  the  ftte  of  the 
annalills  do  the  fame  ?  Serapeum  ;  a  difeovery  eagerly 

The  high  literary  as  well  as  eccle-  fought  for  by  the  curious  for  more 
fiaftical  rank  of  tins  illuilrious  pri-  than  a  century  ;  and  hence  arifes 
mate  of  the  Er.il,  and  the  numerous  one  llrong  proof,  that  a  knowledge 
concurrent  tellimonies,  as  well  of  of  Arabic  may  be  made  peculiarly 
Mahometans  as  Chrillians,  to  the  gra-  fubfervient  to  the  illullration  of 
viiy  and  fandl.ty  of  his  cbaracler,  Egyptian  antiquities, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  even  if  he  But  are  there  no  paflages,  it  may 
were  found  to  Hand  Angle  in  his  tef-  be  alked,  in  Greek  or  Latin  au- 
timony,  more  than  overbalance  the  thors,  which  corroborate  the  evi- 
frivolcus  cavils  of  Mr  Gibbon.  deuce  of  Arabic  WTiters  refpeftiiig 

But  further,  to  the  negative  argu-  the  ftte  of  the  Serapeum  ?  I  anfwer, 
ment  of  Mr  Gibbon  I  Ihall  venture  that  certainly  there  are ;  though 
to  oppofe  the  pofttive  tcllimony  of  their  meaning  has  hitherto  been 
two  Arabic  hillorians,  both  writers  wholly  overlooked,  and  perhaps 
of  unquellionable  authority,  and  both  would  for  ever  have  been  loll  in  ob- 
orthodox  profeflors  of  the  MiuTulmau  feurity,  had  not  a  lay  of  light  broken 
faith,  Maerifi  and  Ahdollatif ;  who  in  from  the  Eall.  Such,  however, 
r.ot  only  agree  in  Hating  the  faft,  the  is  the  accummulated  force  of  thefe 
burning  of  the  library,  but  alfo  point  palFages,  when  properly  conftdered, 
out  to  us  the  exaft  fpet  on  which  as  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that 
the  library  Hood.  For,  after  deferib-  the  temple  of  Serapis  was  contigu- 
ing  the  column,  commonly  called  ous  to  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Pumpey’s  Pillar,  ui;d  mentioning  the  Pillar  of  Pompey. 

REMARKS 

*  Abulpharajus  a.Tirms,  that  tlie  books  were  ordered  to  be  diftributed  amongfl 
the  baths,  and  ul'td  as  fuel  fur  heating  them.  It  being  then  explicitly  Hated,  that 
they  were  not  burnt  in  the  library,  we  may  fairly  infer,  that  the  edifice  itfelt, 
that  is,  its  walls,  rooms,  and  colo.nnadcs,  remained  after  the  books  were  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  flames. 


.  C.EMAIIKS  ON  THB  LANGUAGE  AND  POEFET  0¥  THE  ANGLO  SAXONS. 
Fram  EUit't  Speciment  of  the  tarU  Englljh  Poets. 


''r’HERE  is,  perhaps,  no  fpccies 
of  reading  fo  popular  as  that 
which  prcfcnts  a  dcfcription  of  man* 
tiers  and  cuiloms  conlidcrably  differ* 
ent  from  our  own  ;  and  it  is  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  fuch  piflures,  iutcifperfed 
in  the  relations  of  voyages  and  tra¬ 
vels,  that  principally  reconamends 
them  to  notice,  and  explains  the  avi¬ 
dity  with  which  they  are  ufually  re¬ 
ceived.  by.  the  public.  But  as  the 
pleafure  we  derive  from  this  fourcc 
mull  be  proportionate  to  the  degree 
of  intercll  which  we  take  in  the  per- 
fons  deferibed ;  it  is  probable  that 
a  feries  of  the  works  of  our  own  an- 
ceftors,  and  particularly  of  their  poe¬ 
try,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  de¬ 
fers,  is  furc  to  exhibit  the  mod  cor- 
re£f  and  lively  delineation  of  con¬ 
temporary  manners,  would  attraff 
very  general  notice,  if  it  were  not 
confidered  by  the  greater  number  of 
readers  as  a  hopelefs  attempt,  to  fearch 
fur  tbefe  fources  of  amufement  and 
information,  amidft  the  obfeurity  of 
a  difficult,  and  almoft  unintelligible 
language. 

The  veil  which  obfcurcs  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  our  early  poets  cannot  how 
be  wholly  removed  :  and,  perhaps,  a* 
mong  the  admirers  of  antiquity, 
there  may  be  fome  who  would  regret 
its  removal ;  beenufe,  like  other  veils, 
it  leaves  much  to  the  imagination. 
But  the  prefent  trivial  work  having 
been  compiled  for  the  convenience  of 
indolent  and  curfory  readers,  it  ap- 
]K‘ared  ncccffary  to  adopt,  as  gener¬ 
ally  as  poffible,  in  all  the  extra^s 
which  arc  hereafter  given,  the  ortho- 
graphy  of  the  prefent  day  ;  not  as 
being  quite  rational  (which  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not,)  but  as  being  in  fome 
degree  confident,  and  fixed  by  cuf- 
tom  and  authority.  Thofe  obfolete 
words,  which,  having  been  long  fince 
elbowed  out  of  the  language  by 

£d.  Mag.  July  i8oi. 


French,  or  Latin,  or  Greek  fubfti- 
tutes,  were  not  reducible  to  any  de¬ 
finite  mode  of  fpelling  ;  thofe  which, 
having  undergone  a  change  in  their 
vowel  founds,  or  in  their  number 
of  fyllablcs,  could  not  be  reformed 
without  didurbing  the  rhyme  or  me¬ 
tre  ;  and  thofe  which  were  fo  far  dif- 
guifed  as  to  offer  no  certain  meaning, 
have  been  left  to  that  fortuitous  com¬ 
bination  of  letters  which  the  original 
tranferibers  or  printers  had  afligned 
to  them.  All  fuch  are  printed  in  ita¬ 
lics,  for  the  purpofe  of  more  eafy  re¬ 
ference  to  the'  gloffarial  notes,  in 
which  their  meaning  is  explained  or 
ponjeAured. 

It  has  not  been  fufficiently  con- 
fidcred  that  there  was  a  period,  and 
that  of  condderable  duration,  during 
which  the  Englifh  language  did  not 
exid,  or  at  lead  was  not,  and  could 
net  be  applicable  to  any  literary  pur¬ 
pofe.  The  language  of  the  church 
was  Latin  ;  that  of  the  king  and  no¬ 
bles,  Norman  ;  and  that  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  Anglo-Saxon:  and  the  Anglo- 
Norman  jargon  was  only  employed 
in  the  commercial  intercourfe  be¬ 
tween  the  conquerors  and  the  con¬ 
quered,  It  was  likely  to  be.  com- 
pofed  almod  entirely  of  fynonymous, 
terms,  which  evidently  can  only  en¬ 
cumber,  without  enriching  the  fpeech 
of  any  nation  ;  and  that  this  was  the 
cafe,  is  proved  by  our  exiding  lan¬ 
guage,  in  which  the  names  of  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  as  ox  and  beef, 
fheep  and  mutton,  defh  and  meat,  be- 
ddes  many  other  words  of  frequent 
recurrence,  had  originally  an  identi¬ 
cal  meaning.  This  Hate  of  things 
would  ncceffarily  continue  fo  long  as 
the  Norman  and  Anglo-Saxon  peo¬ 
ple  were  feparated  by  mutual  hatred 
and  prejudice;  and  their  languages 
could  only  be  amalgamated  into  oue 
common  and  confident  form  of  fpeech, 
when 
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lilflories  in  tl\e  original  languages,  adjacent  ruins  of  fome  ancient  edifice, 
together  with  the  Latin  tranflations,  they  add,  that  “  there  was  the  libra- 
are  before  the  public.  I  trull,  there-  “  ry  which  Ainru  Ebn  El  Aas  burnt 
fore,  that  we  ihall  l»ear  no  more  of  “  by  the  command  of  the  Khalif  O- 
ihc  objeftion  urged  by  Mr  Gibbon,  “  mar.”  I  conclude,  therefore,  that 
that  the  folitary  report  of  a  llram  both  the  burning,  or,  more  ftrictly 
“  ger,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  fix  fjx'aking,  the  defpoiling  *,  of  the 
“  hundred  years  on  the  confines  of  library  by  Amrii,  and  its  actual  fitu- 
“  Media,  is  overbalanced  by  the  fi-  ation,  arc  indifputably  afeertained. 
lence  of  tw'o  annalills  ot  a  more  A  fatisfaftory  anfwer  having  now, 
earlier  date,  both  Chrillians,  both  I  hope,  been  given  to  the  fceptical 
“  natives  of  Egypt,  and  the  moll  an-  infinualion  of  Mr  Gibbon,  I  advance 
“  cient  of  whom,  the  patriarch  Eu-  a  ilep  farther.  As  the  library  de- 
tychius,  has  amply  deferibed  tire  fpoiled  by  Amru  was  a  royal  library, 

“  conquell  of  Alexandria.”  and  as  the  firll  Ptolemxan  library  was 

If  Abulphsrajus  himfdf,  in  his  Sy-  unfortunately  burnt  by  Julius  Caefar, 
riac  Univerfal  Hiilory,  lias  both  giv-  this  mud  necelfarily  have  been  the 
cR  the  life  cf  Omar  and  noticed  the  fccond  PtulemxaH  library  ;  and  con- 
capturc  of  Alexandria,  and  yet  omit-  fcqucntly  part  of  the  temple  of  Se- 
ttd  mentioning  the  burning  of  the  li-  rapis.  We  have  at  length,  then,  by 
brary,  and  even  the  very  name  of  the  affiftance  of  Arabic  writers,  un- 
Philoponus,  why  might  not  the  two  expeftcdly  difeovered  the  iite  of  the 
annalitls  do  the  fame  ?  Serapeum  ;  a  difeovery  eagerly 

The  high  literary  as  well  as  cede-  fought  for  by  the  curious  for  more 
fiadical  rank  of  this  illullricms  pri-  than  a  century  ;  and  hence  arifes 
mate  of  tlie  Eail,  and  the  numerous  one  llrong  proof,  that  a  knowledge 
ccncurrtnt  tellimonies,  as  well  of  of  Arabic  may  be  made  peculiarly 
Mahometans  as  Chrillians,  to  the  gta-  fubfervient  to  the  illullralion  of 
viiy  and  fanclity  of  bis  character,  Egyptian  antiquities, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  even  if  he  liut  are  there  no  palTages,  it  may 
were  found  to  Hand  fingle  in  bis  tef-  be  alked,  in  Greek  or  Latin  au- 
timony,  more  than  oveibalance  the  tliors,  which  corroborate  the  evi- 
frivolous  cavils  of  Mr  Gibbon.  deuce  of  Arabic  writers  refpeding 

But  further,  to  the  negative  argu-  the  file  of  the  Serapeum  i  I  anfwer, 
ment  of  Mr  Gibbon  I  Ihall  \tiiture  that  certainly  there  are;  though 
to  oppofe  the  pofitlve  tcllimouy  of  their  meaning  has  hitherto  been 
two  Arabic  hiltorians,  both  writers  wholly  overlooked,  and  perhaps 
of  unqucllionable  authority,  and  both  would  for  ever  have  been  loll  in  ob- 
orthodox  proft  lTors  of  the  Mu.Tiilmau  feurity,  had  not  a  lay  of  light  broken 
faith,  Macrifi  and  AbJoliatif ;  who  in  from  the  Eall.  Such,  however, 
r.ot  only  agree  in  Hating  the  fact,  the  is  tlte  accummulated  force  of  thefe 
burning  of  the  library,  but  alfo  point  palfages,  when  properly  confidered, 
out  to  us  the  exact  fpot  on  which  as  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that 
the  library  Hood.  Pur,  after  deferib-  the  temple  of  Serapis  was  contigu- 
ing  the  column,  commonly  called  ous  to  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Pompey’s  Pillar,  and  mentioning  the  Pillar  of  Pompey. 

REMARKS 

•  Abu'.pharajus  affirms,  that  tlie  books  were  ordered  to  be  didributed  amongd 
the  baths,  and  ul'td  as  fuel  for  heating  them.  It  being  then  explicitly  Hated,  th^at 
they  were  not  burnt  in  the  library,  we  may  fairly  infer,  that  the  edifice  itfeif, 
that  is,  its  '.vails,  rooms^  and  colc.-maucs,  remained  after  the  books  were  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  llamei. 
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I.CMARKS  ON  THE  LANGUAGE  AND  POETRY  OE  THE  ANGLO  SAXONS. 
From  Ellii's  Specimens  of  the  early  Englijh  Poets. 


'“|~’HERE  is,  perhaps,  no  fpecies 
of  reading  fo  popular  as  that 
which  prcfcnts  a  dcfcription  of  man¬ 
ners  and  culloms  confiderably  differ¬ 
ent  from  oiir  own  ;  and  it  is  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  fuch  piflares,  iiitct  fperfed 
in  the  relations  of  voyages  and  tra¬ 
vels,  that  principally  recommends 
them  to  notice,  and  explains  the  avi¬ 
dity  with  which  they  are  ufually  re¬ 
ceived.  by.  the  public.  But  as  the 
plcafure  we  derive  from  this  fourcc 
mud  be  proportionate  to  the  degree 
of  intercil  which  we  take  in  the  per- 
fons  deferibed  ;  it  is  probable  that 
a  feries  of  the  v/orks  of  our  own  an- 
ceflors,  and  particularly  of  their  poe¬ 
try,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  de¬ 
fers,  is  furc  to  exhibit  the  moft  cor- 
reft  and  lively  delineation  of  con¬ 
temporary  manners,  would  attraff 
very  general  notice,  if  it  were  not 
confidered  by  the  greater  number  of 
readers  as  a  hopelefs  attempt,  to  fearch 
for  thefe  fources  of  amuferoent  and 
information,  amidft  the  obfeurity  of 
a  difficult,  and  almofl  unintelligible 
language. 

The  veil  which  obfeures  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  our  early  poets  cannot  iiow 
be  wholly  removed  :  and,  perhaps,  a- 
mong  ti:e  admirers  of  antiquity, 
there  may  be  feme  who  would  regret 
its  removal ;  becaufe,  like  other  veils, 
it  leaves  much  to  the  imagination. 
But  the  prefent  trivial  work  having 
been  compiled  fur  the  convenience  of 
indolent  and  curfory  readers,  it  ap- 
jicared  neceffary  to  adopt,  as  gener¬ 
ally  as  poffible,  in  all  the  extrads 
which  arc  hereafter  given,  the  ortho¬ 
graphy  of  the  prefent  day  ;  not  as 
being  quite  rational  (which  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not,)  but  as  being  in  forr.e 
degree  confident,  and  fixed  by  ruf- 
tom  and  authority.  Thofe  obfolctc 
words,  which,  having  been  long  fince 
elbowed  out  of  the  language  by 
Ed.  Mag.  July  tSoi. 


French,  or  Latin,  or  Greek  fubdi- 
tutes,  were  not  reducible  to  any  de¬ 
finite  mode  of  fpelling  ;  thofe  which, 
having  undergone  a  change  in  their 
vowel  founds,  or  in  their  number 
of  fyllablcs,  could  not  be  reformed 
without  difturbing  the  rhyme  or  me¬ 
tre  ;  and  thofe  which  were  fo  far  dif- 
guifed  as  to  offer  no  certain  meaning, 
have  been  left  to  that  fortuitous  com¬ 
bination  of  letters  which  the  original 
tranferibers  or  printers  had  affigned 
to  them.  All  fuch  are  printed  in  ita¬ 
lics,  for  the  purpofe  of  more  eafy  re¬ 
ference  to  the'  gloffarial  notes,  in 
which  their  meaning  is  explained  or 
(conjeftured. 

It  has  not  been  fufficiently  con¬ 
fidered  that  there  was  a  period,  and 
that  of  confiderable  duration,  during 
which  the  Engliflr  language  did  not 
exiff,  or  at  leal!  was  not,  and  could 
net  be  applicable  to  any  literary  pur¬ 
pofe.  The  language  of  the  church 
was  Latin  ;  that  of  the  king  and  no¬ 
bles,  Norman  ;  and  that  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  Anglo  Saxon  :  and  the  Anglo- 
Norman  jargon  was  only  employed 
in  the  commercial  intercourfe  be¬ 
tween  the  conquerors  and  the  con¬ 
quered.  It  was  likely  to  bc>  com- 
pofed  almoft  entirely  of  fynonymous 
terms,  which  evidently  can  only  en¬ 
cumber,  without  enriching  the  fpeech 
of  any  nation  ;  and  that  this  was  the 
cafe,  is  proved  by  our  exilting  lan¬ 
guage,  in  which  the  names  of  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  as  ox  and  beef, 
Iheep  and  mutton,  flclh  and  meat,  be- 
fides  many  other  words  of  frequent 
recurrence,  had  originally  an  identi¬ 
cal  meaning.  This  Hate  of  things 
would  neceffarily  continue  fo  lung  as 
the  Norman  and  Anglo-Saxon  peo¬ 
ple  were  feparated  by  mutual  hatred 
and  prejudice;  and  their  languages 
could  only  be  amalgamated  into  one 
common  andconllileut  form  of  fpeech, 
when 
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•when  the  conquerors  and  the  con-  code  of  laws  which  placed  his  power 
quered  became  confounded  in  the  on  a  military  bafis ;  and  he  introdu- 
fame  mafs,  by  intermarriages,  and  by  ced  it  in  the  language  in  which  it 
a  general  unity  of  interefl.  Hence,  was  originally  compiled,  and  which 
the  Norman  and  Anglo  -  Saxon,  was  familiar  to  that  army  to  whicli 
which  for  fome  time  exifted  in  Eng-  he  looked  for  his  fecurity.  By  en- 
Jand  as  diilinA  and  rival  tongues,  couraging  the  lludy  of  French  in  the 
have  long  fince  difappeared ;  while,  fchools,  he  gave  his  fubjefts  the 
from  a  feries  of  oppofite  caufes,  the  means  of  undetilanding  the  laws 
WcKh  has  continued  to  the  prefent  which  he  expefted  them  to  obey, 
day ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  by  a  He  did  this,  perhaps,  tyrannically 
careful  examination  of  our  political  and  harlhly  ;  but  it  is  not  proved  that 
and  legal  hiftory  alone,  we  might  be  he  did  it  with  the  view  of  making 
able  to  trace  the  gradations  of  our  the  Norman  the  univeifal  language  of 
language  with  tolerable  accuracy,  his  fubjefts,  or  that  he  expefted 
In  the  mean  time,  it  is  impoffible  not  them,  at  their  return  from  fchool,  to 
to  fee,  that  a  great  deal  too  much  talk  French  in  their  own  families  :  he 
lias  been  attributed  to  the  perfonal  might,  with  equal  wifdom,  have  fup- 
charafter  of  the  Conqueror,  and  that  pofed  that  they  would  converfc  ha- 
hillorians  have  aferibed  to  particular  bitually  in  Latin,  which  they  learnt 
parts  of  his  policy,  effefts  direAly  in  the  fame  fchools.  Even  during^ 
oppofite  to  thofe  which  they  were  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confefibr, 
naturally  calculated  to  produce.  the  Anglo-Saxon  had  ceafed  to  be 

We  are  told,  for  inflance,  that  cultivated;  and  after  the  conqueft,  it 
William  hated  and  determined  to  e-  was  fure  to  become  more  and  more 
radicate  the  language  of  this  ifland,  barbarous,  becaufe  it  was  the  lan- 
and  to  introduce  the  Norman  in  its  guage  of  an  oppreffed  and  enflaved 
place  ;  and  this  has  been  fo  often  re-  people ;  but  it  continued  to  exift. 
peated,  that  Mr  Tyrwhitt  has  thought  Indeed,  the  obfeurity  of  our  earlicft 
it  neceflary  to  refute  the  aflertion  by  poets  is  well  known  to  arife  from 
the  authority  of  Ordericus  Vitalis,  a  this  fource  ;  and  the  great  influx  of 
contemporary'  hiftorian,  who  tells  us,  French  words  which  was  ultimately 
that  William  had,  in  faft,  taken  introduced,  and  thus  formed  the  An- 
great  pains  to  acquire  the  Anglo-  glo-Norman  or  Englifli  language,  was 
Saxon.  But  furely  the  abfurdity  of  fo  far  from  being  a  confequence  of 
the  charge  is  its  bell  refutation.  Wil-  the  tyrannical  policy  of  the  Conquer- 
liam  muft  have  known,  that  the  or,  that  it^  was  moll  rapid  at  the 
Franks  who  conquered  Gaul,  and  very  pciiod  when  that  policy  was  a- 
Iiis  own  anceftors  who  fubdued  Neu-  bandoned ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  little  be- 
Aria,  had  not  been  able  to  fubAitute  fore  the  time  of  Minot,  Gower,  and 
the  Teutonic  for  the  Romance  Ian-  Chaucer;  and  was  the  natural  rcfult 
guage  in  their  dominions  ;  that  the  of  incrcafing  intercourfe  between  the 
meafurc  was  not  at  all  neceflary  to  Norman  nobles  and  their  Englifli  vaf- 
thc  eflablifliment  of  their  power;  and  fals. 

that  fuch  an  attempt  is,  in  all  cafes,  Though  the  minftrel  charafter  be 
ro  lefs  imprafticable  than  abfurd,  be-  now  loft  both  in  England  and  France, 
caufe  the  patient  indocility  of  the  the  traces  of  it  arc  not  univcifally 
multitude  muft  ultimately  triumph  effaced.  In  Wales,  the  modern  harp- 
over  the  caprice  and  tyranny  of  their  er  is  occafionally  found  to  poflefs 
armed  preceptors.  But,  having  con-  the  accompliflimcnts  of  the  ancient 
quered  a  kingdom,  and  wifliing  to  bard  ;  and  among  the  Italians,  the 
retain  his  cor.queft,  he  introduced  a  iruprsvijatori  of  Rome  aud  Florence 

who  ' 
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who  are  ufiially  ready  to  attend  the  gether  with  the  antecedent  hiftory  of 


ruble  of  a  traveller,  and  greet  him 
with  an  extemporary  puein  on  any 
fiibjeCt  which  he  lhall  preferibe,  and ' 
protracted  to  a  length  which  is  only 
nieafured  by  his  patience,  are  no  bad 
reprefentations  of  the  antique  min> 
ftrels ;  particularly  when  they  are 
accompanied  (as  frequently  happens) 
by  an  attendant  mulician,  who  gives 
the  tone  to  their  recitative,  and  fills 
up  the  paufes  between  the  ilanzas  by 
a  few  notes  on  his  inftrument.  The 
third  character,  or  difour^  is  alfo  to 
be  found  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  but 
particularly  at  Venice;  where,  mount¬ 
ed  on  a  temporary  fcaifolding,  or 
fometimes  on  a  ftool  or  barrel,  he 
recites,  from  memory,  whole  cantos 
of  Ariollo. 

The  fituation  of  a  mindrel  pre- 
feribed  to  him  the  choice  of  his  fub- 
jeCt.  Addrefling  himfelf  to  an  audi- 
dence  who  lived  only  for  the  purpofe 
of  fighting,  and  who  confidered  their 
time  as  of  little  value  when  otherwife 
employed,  he  was  fure  of  being  lif- 
tened  to  with  patience  and  credulity, 
fo  long  as  he  could  tell  of  heroes  and 
enchanters :  and  he  could  be  at  no 
lofs  for  cither,  becaufe  the  hiflories 
of  all  the  heroes  and  enchanters  that 
the  world  had  produced,  were  to  be 
found  in  a  few  volumes,  of  eafy  ac- 
cefs. 

As  vanity  is  not  cafily  fubdued,  a 
people  who  are  not  quite  fatisfied 
with  their  prefent  infignificance,  will 
often  be  tempted  to  indemnify  them- 
felves  by  a  retrofpeClive  warfare  on 
their  enemies  ;  and  will  be  the  more 
prodigal  in  afligning  triumphs  to  their 
heroic  anceftors,  becaufe  thofe  who 
in  former  ages  contelled  the  battle, 
can  no  longer  be  brought  forward  to 
difpute  the  claim  of  victory.  This 
will  explain  the  numerous  triumphs 
of  King  Arthur :  we  have  already 
feen,  that  a  book  containing  the  re¬ 
lation  of  his  exploits,  and  of  thofe  of 
his  knights  of  the  round  table,  and 
of  his  faithful  enchanter,  Merlin,  to- 


the  Bntifh  kings,  from  the  detlruc- 
tion  of  Troy,  was  purchafed  in  Brit¬ 
tany,  about  the  year  t  loo,  by  Wal¬ 
ter,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  a  learned 
antiquary  of  thofe  days,  and  confided 
to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  a  Wclfl» 
BenediCfine  monk,  who  tranilatcd  it 
into  Latin,  with  fome  additions  and 
interpolations.  The  French  tranf- 
lations  of  Wace  and  Ruflicien  de 
Fife,  and  the  Saxon  and  Englifh 
verfions  of  Layamon  and  Robert 
de  Brunne,  laid  open  this  mafs  of 
hiftory  to  readers  of  every  deferip- 
tion. 

A  fecond  work,  equally  abound¬ 
ing  in  marvellous  adventures,  and  ap¬ 
parently  written  about  the  fame  time 
with  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s  chro¬ 
nicle,  is  the  hiftory  of  Charlemagne 
and  the  twelve  peers  of  France,  for¬ 
ged  under  the  name  of  Turpin,  a 
monk  of  the  eighth  century,  who, 
for  his  fervices  againft  the  Saracens, 
was  raifed  to  the  archbifhopric  of 
Rheims.  The  real  author  was  per¬ 
haps  a  Spaniard.  This  work  was 
tranflated  from  Latin  into  French, 
by  Michael  de  Hains,  in  1 207. 

The  third  fource  of  romantic  fic¬ 
tion,  was  the  hiftory  of  Troy.  Ho¬ 
mer’s  w'orks  were  unknown  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  but 
the  ftory  was  kept  alive  in  two  La¬ 
tin  pieces,  which  paffed  under  the 
names  of  Dares  Phrygius,  and  Dic- 
tis  Cretenfis  ;  and  from  thefe,  as  we 
have  already  feen,  a  French  poem  on 
the  Trojan  war  had  been  compiled 
by  Benoit  de  St.  More,  the  contem¬ 
porary  and  rival  of  Wace.  A  more 
improved  compilation  from  the  fame 
fources,  under  the  title  of  Hiftoria 
de  Bello  Trojano,  comprehending  the 
Theban  and  Argonautic  ftories,  from 
Ovid,  Statius,  and  Valerius  Flaccus, 
was  written  by  Guido  de  Colonna, 
a  native  of  Meflina,  about  the  year 
.  iz6o. 

Alexander  the  Great  was  known 
to  the  writers  of  romance,  not  only  , 
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by  trandations  from  Quintus  Curtius,  four  confederates  “  en  jonglcri^,”^  ap* 
a  writer  much  admired  in  the  middle  pears  to  be  partly  a  paraph rafe  of 
ages,  but  alfo  by  a  hiftOry  much  bet-  that  tranflatlon. 
ter  fulled  to  the  purpofes  of  the  hif-  Thefe  four  works  may  be  confider- 
torians  of  chivalry,  originally  written  ed  as  the  foundation  on  which  was 
in  Perfic,  and  tranilatcd  into  Greek,  crefted  the  vaft  Gothic  fabric  of  ro¬ 
under  the  alTumed  name  of  Calift-  mance ;  and  materials  for  the  fuper- 
Irenes,  by  Simeon  Seth,  keeper  of  the  ftiufture  were  readily  found  in  an 
wardrobe  at  Conilantinople,  under  age  when  anecdotes  and  apologues 
the  Emperor  Michael  Ducas,  about  were  thought  very  neceflary  even 
the  year  1070.  Such  a  narrative  to  difeourfes  delivered  from  the  pul- 
could  not  fail  of  obtaining  a  very  ge-  pit,  and  when  all  the  fables  that 
iieral  circulation.  A  Latin  tranfla-  could  be  gleaned  from  ancient  writ- 
tion  of  it  is  quoted  by  GiraldusCam-  ings,  or  from  the  relations  of  travel-, 
brenlis ;  and  the  famous  Roman  Icrs,  were  collcfted  into  ilofy-books, 
d’ Alexandre,  written  (as  Fauchet  and  preferved  by  the  learned  for  that 
tells  us)  about  the  year  i2CO,  by  purpofe. 

OH  THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  DURING  THI  REIGN  OF 

HENRY  TU  .  , 

From  the  Same. 

*’1"  HAT  we  may  not  be  encumber-  would  prove  a  dlfagrecablc  inttrrup- 
ed  by  the  accumulation  of  our  tion  to  the  reader, 
materials,  it  is  obvioufly  neceflary  to  To  begin  with  the  low'er  claflcs  of 
take  fome  opportunity  of  reviewing  fociety. 

thofe  which  we  have  collefted  ;  of  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  before 
comparing  them  with  fuch  deferip-  the  Norman  conquefl,  and  for  a  long 
tions  of  national  manners  as  are  fur-  time  after,  nearly  all  the  lands  of  the 
niflied  by  our  profcfltd  hillovians ;  kingdom  were  cultivated  by  ferfs, 
jind  of  connefting  them  with  fuch  whofe  fituation  was,  in  many  refpefts, 
farther  particulars,  as  are  to  be  glean-  .  fcarcely  diftinguifliable  from  abfolute 
ed  from  fources  of  incidental  infor-  flavery.  It  may,  however,  be  infer- 
mation.  For  this  neceflary  digrefGon,  red  from  the  very  curious  extradt  al- 
there  is  no  period  more  convenient  ready  quoted  from  Pierce  Ploughman, 
than  that  on  which  we  are  now  en-  that  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
fering  ;  bccaufe  the  interval  between  teenth  century,  and  probably  much 
the  reigns  of  Henry  V.  and  Henry  earlier,  the  labouring  poor,  though 
VIII.  which  comprehends  near  a  ftill  ferfs  with  refpedt  to  their  feudal 
century,  although  uncommonly  rich  lords,  were  perfctfly  free,  with  re¬ 
in  Scotch  poets  of  diflinguiihcd  ex-  fpeft  to  their  immediate  employers, 
cellence,  does  not  furnifh  us  with  a  The  poet  fays. 

Jingle  name  among  the  natives  of  Eng-  ««  Labourers  that  have  no  land  to  live 
land  deferving  of  snuch  notice.  Our  on,  but  their  hands — 
furvey  mufl,  of  courfe,  be  very  rapid,  “  But  if  they  be  highly  hired  clfe  will 
and  ratlier  defultory,  but  it  will  at  ^hey  chide.” 
lead  break  the  monotony  of  the  nar-  During  a  great  part  of  the  year,  in- 
rative,  and  preclude,  for  the  future,  deed,  they  were  glad  to  work  for  a 
the  ncceffity  of  introducing  many  de-  mere  fubfillence  ;  but  when  provi- 
tached  obfervations,  which,  when  fions  weie  plentiful,  they  could  only 
our  extrads  beceme  more  amufing,  be  induced  to  work  at  all,  by  the 

teniptutioii 
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temptation  of  exccflive  wages.  A- 
gainll  this  indolence,  the  author  in- 
reighs  with  great  vehemence  ;  but 
his  temonllranccs  were  probably  in- 
etfcdual,  becaufe  a  llupid  infeniibili* 
ty,  and  a  heecllcfs  profufion,  arc  the 
natural  charaeterillics  of  an  oppielfcd 
and  degraded  people. 

Betides,  their  conduct  feems  to 
have  arifen,  in  fome  meafure,  from 
the  imperfect  tlatc  of  agriculture. 
Animal  food  formed  a  coutiderable 
])art  of  the  fupport  of  the-  people  ; 
but  as  the  whole  of  the  manure  was 
nfed  on  the  arable  lands,  and  it  was 
impoftihle  that  large  numbers  of  cat¬ 
tle  could  fubtitf  during  the  cold  fea- 
fon  on  the  natural  paltures,  they  were 
flaughtered  and  faltcd  in  autumn  fur 
a  winter  provition.  This  is  a  reafon 
adduced  by  Sir  John  Fortefeue  for 
rejecting  the  gabcUe  or  falt-tax,  as  a 
fource  of  revenue  for  England.  “  In 
“  France,”  fays  he,  “  the  people  fal- 
ten  but  little  meat,  except  their 
“  bacon,  and  therefore  would  buy 
“  little  fait  ;  but  yet  they  be  artyd 
“  (ctmpclUd)  to  buy  more  fait  than 
they  would. — This  rule  and  order 
would  be  fore  abhorred  in  Eng- 
land,  as  well  by  the  merchants, 
“  that  be  wonted  to  have  their  free- 
dom  in  buying  and  felling  of  fait, 
“  as  by  the  people,  that  ufen  much 
“  more  to  fait  their  meats  than  do 
“  the  Frenchmen.”  (Fortefeue  on 
Monarchy,  cap.  x.) 

But  it  appears,  that,  partly  from 
the  improvidence  ufual  to  a  barba¬ 
rous  ftate  of  fociety,  and  partly  from 
the  want  of  thofe  internal  means  of 
communication,  which  tend  to  diffufe 
general  abundance,  thefe  (lores  of 
animal  food,  as  well  as  the  grain, 
were  often  confumed  before  the  re- 
produAion  of  a  frefli  (lock.  Hence, 
in  the  above-mentioned  cxtraAs  from 
Pierce  Ploughman,  the  poor  are  re- 
prefented  as  reduced  to  “  loaves  of 
**  beans  and  bran,”  and  to  ”  feed 
“  hunger  with  beans  and  baken  ap> 
**  pies,  chyboles  and  charvell,”  until 
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the  return  of  the  harveft  again  enab¬ 
led  them  to  walle  their  time  in  idle- 
nefs  and  profution. 

Even  the  farmers  themfelves,  the 
ord*r  to  which  Pierce  the  Plough¬ 
man  apparently  belonged,  do  not 
feem  to  have  fared  very  fumptuoufly, 
during  fome  part  of  the  year  ;  for  Jic 
declares,  that  his  whole  provition 
contilts  in  ”  two  green  cheefes,  fome 
“  curds  and  cream,  and  an  oat  cake ;” 
but  he  adds,  that  **  after  Lammas  he 
“  might  dighi  his  dinner”  as  he 
likes.  The  particulars  of  his  wealth 
are,  a  cow  and  calf,  and  a  cart-mare, 
which  he  keeps  for  the  purpofe  of 
carrying  manure  upon  his  land.  Thefe 
articles,  perhnps,  were  detigned  to 
give  an  exact  llatement  of  his  condi¬ 
tion  in  fociety  ;  for  they  feem  to  a- 
gree  with  what  Sir  John  Fortefeue 
contiders  as  fufficient  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  yeoman. 

It  is  very  honourable  to  the  good 
fenfe  of  the  Euglilh  nation,  that  our 
two  bcil  early  poets,  Chaucer,  and  the 
author  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  have 
highly  extolled  this  ufeful  body  of 
men,  while  the  French  minllrcls  of 
the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  four¬ 
teenth  centuries,  univerfally  feem  to 
approve  the  fupercilious  contempt 
with  which  the  nobles  afTeftcd  to 
treat  them.  The  abfurd  piejudices 
of  chivalry  on  this  fubjeft  are  not 
ill  expreffed  by  Lydgate,  where  he 
makes  Achilles  exprefs  his  apprehen- 
fion  that, — 

In  this  rage  furious  and  wood, 

Full  likely  is  that  all  the  noble  blood 
Throughout  this  wotldc  (hall  deftroyed 
be; 

And  a  rural  folk  (and  that  were  g;eat 

pity,) 

Shall  have  lordlhip,  and  wholly  gover¬ 
nance  : 

And  churl  is  eke,  with  forrow  and  mil  - 
chance. 

In  every  land  Ihall  lordis  be  alone. 
When  gentlemen  (hall  flayen  be  each 
one. 

There  is  a  carious  chapter  in  Sir 
John  Fortefcuc’s  Treatife  de  Laudi- 

bus 
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bus  Legum  Angliar,  which  feems  to  “  gon  crooked,  and  are  feeble,  not 
prove  that  the  Imaller  landholders  in  “  able  to  fight,  &c.”  (Foitefcuc  on 
llnglaud  ufualiy  enjoyed  more  com-  Monarchy,  chap,  iii.) 
foits  than,  from  the  general  language  But  though  the  lower  orders  of 
of  liiiloiians,  we  fhould  be  led  to  people  in  Engbmd  were  fo  advanta- 
imaginc ;  for  he  aficrls,  that  “  there  gtoufly  dillinguiflied  from  thofe  of 
“  is  ftarce  a  fmall  village  in  which  other  nations,  by  a  fuperiority  in 
“  you  may  not  find  a  an  ef-  food  and  clothing,  their  dome  (lie 

“  quire,  or  fume  fubtlantial  houfe-  buildings  Teem  to  have  been  much  in- 
“  tcUer,  cuir.inunly  called  a  fankleyne,  ftrior  to  thofe  on  the  continent ;  and 
“  ail  men  of  coufiJerable  etlates :  this  inferiority  continued  even  down 
“  there  arc  others  who  arc  called  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
frtelKiUtrj,  and  many  yeomen,  of  as  appears  from  the  confeffion  of 
“  cilates,  fullicicnt  to  make  a  fub-  Harrifon ; 

“  llantial  jury.”  (Chap,  xxix.)  Tnts  ‘‘In  old  time,”  fays  he,  “the 
wealth  he  attributes  principally  to  “  houfes  of  the  Britons  were  flightly 
the  enclofure  of  our  paiture  lands.  “  fet  up  with  a  few  polls,  and  many 
The  fame  writer  thus  deferibts  the  “  raddles  ^hurdles,')  with  liable  and 
comparative  poverty  of  the  French  “  all  olfices  under  one  roof ;  the  like 
common  people  :  “  1  he  fame  com-  “  whereof  almolt  is  to  be  fecn  in  the 
“  moi^s  be  fo  impoverilhed  and  de-  “  fenny  countries  and  northern  parts, 
“  llroycd,  that  they  may  unneth  “  unto  this  day,  where,  for  lack  of 
“  (fcarctty)  live.  'I'hey  drink  wa-  “  wood,  they  arc  enforced  to  conti- 
“  icr  :  they  eat  apples,  w'iih  bread  “  nue  this  ancient  manner  of  build- 


‘‘  right  brown,  made  of  rye.  They 
‘‘  eat  no  fltfli,  but  if  be  feldom  a  lit- 
“  tie  lard,  or  of  the  entrails  or  heads 
“  of  beads  llain  for  the  nobles  and 
“  merchants  of  the  land.  They 
“  wearen  no  woollen,  but  if  it  be  a 
“  poor  coat  under  their  outermoft 
‘‘  garment,  made  of  great  canvafs, 
“  and  call  it  a  frock.  Their  hofen 
be  of  like  canvafs,  and  paflen  not 
“  their  knee,  wherefore  they  be  gar- 
‘‘  tered,  and  their  thighs  bare.  'J’heir 
“  wives  and  children  gon  barefoot ; 
they  may  in  none  other  wife  live. 
For  fome  of  them  that  was  wont 


'*  ing.  So  in  the  open  and  champain 
“  countries,  they  arc  enforced,  for 
“  wa<it  of  Huff,  to  ufe  no  Jludt  *  at 
“  all,  but  only  frank-polls,  and  fucli 
“  principals  ;  with  here  and  there  a 
“  girding,  whereunto  they  fallen  their 
“  Iplints  or  raddles,  and  then  call  it 
“  all  over  with  thick  clay,  to  keep 
“  out  the  wind,  which  otherwile 
“  would  annoy  them.  Certes,  this 
rude  kind  of  building  made  the 
“  Spaniards,  in  Queen  Mary’s  days, 
“  to  wonder,  but  chiefly  when  they 
“  faw  what  large  diet,  was  ufed  in 
“  many  of  thefe  fo  homely  cottages  ; 


”  to  pay  to  his  loid  for  his  tenement  “  infomuch,  that  one  of  no  fmall  rc- 
which  he  hireth  by  the  year,  a  “  putation  amongil  them,  faid  after 


(<j  cn’wrj,)  payethjj  now  to  tIIc 
“  king,  over  that  fcate,  five  feutes. 
“  wherethicugh  they  die  artyd  {com- 
“pelted)  by  ncceffity'fo  to  wacth, 
“  labour,  and  grub  in  the  ground  for 
“  their  fuftenance,  that  their  nature 
**  is  much  wailed,  and  the  kind  of 
”  them  brought  to  nought.  They 


“  this  manner  :  ‘  Thefe  Englilh,* 
”  quoth  he,  ‘  have  their  houfes  made 
of  (licks  and  dirt,  but  they  fare 
”  commonly  fo  well  as^the  king.” 
(Harrifon’s  Defeription  of  England, 
prefixed  to  Holinfhed,  p.  187. 

We  have  already  feen  that  glazed 
windows  f  are  always  mentioned  by 
.  our 


I! 


'  1 


*  The  upright  beams.  Sax.  •  , 

t  Anderfon  (Hiftory  of  Commerce,  vol,  i.  p,  30,  edit.  1764)  fays,  that  they 
were  firff  introduced  iuto  Englaa^fXiPi  1 1  So.  •  "  '  '  S' 

■  A. 
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early  poet*,  with  an  air  of  affec-  night  on  each  week,  complains  of  the 
eation,  which  evinces  their  rarity  ;  fo  difficulty  fie  found  in  efcapingto  the 
that  we  are  not  furprifed  at  being  window,  “  ou  par  fois  etoit  teute  nue 
told  that  the  yeomen  and  farmers  “  par  1’  efpace  de  deux  grofles 
weie  perfedly  contented  with  win-  “  heures.”  This  ftrange  practice 
dows  of  lattice.  Rooms  provided  prevailed  at  a  time  when  the  day- 
with  chimi^rt  arc  alfo  noticed  as  a  drefs  of  both  fexes  was  much  warm- 
luxury,^  Jif  the  author  of  Pierce  er  than  at  prefent ;  being  generally 
Plou^man  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  read  bordered,  and  often  lined  with  furs ; 
\vkh  gravity,  the  fagaoiuus  obferva-  infomuch  that  numberlefs  warrens 
tions  of  Harrifon,  on  the  ill  confe-  were  cllablilhed  in  the  ncighbour- 
t|uences  atte.iding  the  eajoyment  of  hood  of  London  for  the  purpofe  of 
warmth,  without  the  rifle  of  fuffoca-  fupplying  its  inhabitants  with  rab- 
tion.  “  Now,”  fays  he,  “  have  we  bets’  Ikins. 

“  many  chimnies,  and  yet  our  tender-  Perhaps  it  was  this  warmth  of 
“  lings  complain  of  rheums,  catarrhs,  clothing  that  enabled  our  ancejlors, 

“  and  pofes  {^coldt  in  the  hod.)  Then  in  defiance  of  a  northern  climate,  to 
“  had  we  none  but  reredoffes  *,  and  ferenade  their  millrclTes  with  as  much 
“  our  heads  did  never  ache.  For  as  perfeverance  as  if  they  had  lived  un- 
“  the  fmokc  in  thofc  days  was  fup-  der  the  torrid  zone.  Chaucer  thought 
“  pofed  to  be  a  fufficient  hardening  he  had  given  us  the  date  of  his  /jot 
“  for  the  timlrcr  of  the  houfe,  fo  it  with  fufficient  cxacfnefs,  when  he  de- 
“  was  reputed  a  far  better  medicine  fpribed  it  as  happening 
“  to  keep  the  gootlman  and  his  fami-  About  fuch  hour  as  lovers  weep 
“  ly  from  the  quackc  (ague,)  ox  And  cry  after  their  ladies  grace. 

pofe  i  wherewith,  as  then,  very  few  France,  as  appears  from  the 

“  were  oft  acquainted.”  •  (Detcrip-  already  quoted,  the  lovers  were 

tion  of  England,  p.  212.)  fometimes  bound  to  condnft  “  les  ta- 

After  witneffing  the  indignation  «  bourins  et  les  has  meneflriers,”  to 
which  this  author  has  vented  agaiuft  ^be  doors  of  their  miftrefics,  betwem 
the  tenderlin!;i  of  his  time,  the  reader  midnight  and  daybreak,  on  every  fcf- 
may  poffibly  learn  with  fome  furprife,  tjyal  throughout  the  year  ;  though 
that  from  the  latter  end  of  the  thir-  jbe  principal  feafon  for  fuch  gallan- 
teenth,  to  near  the  fixteenth  century,  try  ^^3  tbe  beginning  of  May,  when 
perfons  of  all  ranks,  and  of  both  tbe  windows  were  ornamented  with 
lexes,  were  univerfally  in  the  habit  of  potg  maijoram,  and  maypoles 
fleeping  quite  naked.  This  cullom  bung  with  garlands  carried  through 
is  often  alluded  to  by  Chaucer,  tbe  ftreets,  and  raifed  before  every 
Gower,  Lydgate,  and  all  our  ancient  door  in  fucceffion.  This  was  called, 
writers.  In  the  “  Squire  of  Low  <c  reveiller  les  pots  de  mariolaine,” 
“  Degree,”  there  is  a  curious  in-  and  “  planter  le  mai.”  The  fame 
nance,—  .  feafon  appears  to  have  been  chofen 

-—She  rofe,  that  ladv'  dere,  by  Engliffi  lovers,  for  the  purpofe  of 

To  take  her  leave  of  that  fiiuyere  '  “  crying  after  their  ladies  grace.” 

All  fo  naked  as  flie  was  bom.  In  houfes,  of  whicli  the  walls  were 

bhe  flood  her  chamber  door  befom.  „3dc  of  clay,  and  the  floors  of  the 

In  the  **  Arella  Amontm,'*’  a  lady  fame  materials,  and  where  the  ftabling 
who  had  flipiilated  to  throw  a  nofe-  was  under  the  fame  roof  with  the 
gay  to  her  lover,  on  a  particular  dwelling  rooms,  the  furniture  was  not 

likely 

•  Reredofles ;  this  word  is  fometimes  nfed  to  exprefs  fome  part  of  a  chimney, 
pnd  fometimes  as  a  I'ubftitutc  for  one.  It  feems  to  mean  a  plate  of  iron,  orperaa.is 
a  coating  of  brick,  to  enable  the  wall  to  icfiit  the  flame. 
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likely  to  be  coftly.  Of  this  the  au-  plafter  of  Paris  ;  and  to  ceilings  over, 
thor  jiilt  quoted,  received,  from  fome  laid  with  mortar,  and  \»arned  witlj 
ancient  neighbours,  the  following  lime  or  plafter  “  of  d^leflable  white* 
defcription  ;  “  Our  fathers  (yea  and  “  nefs.”  Country  houfes  were  gene- 
“  we  ourfelves,)  have  lien  full  oft  rally  covered  with  Ihingles ;  but  in 
“  upon  ftraw  pallets,  on  rough  mats,  towns,  the  danger  of  fires  obliged  the 
“  covered  only  with  a  (heet,  under  inhabitants  to  adopt  the  ufc  of  tile 
“  coverlets  maid  of  Sagf’wain  or  kop~  or  flate.  Thefc  latter  buildings  were 
“harlots*,  (I  ufe  their  own  terms,)  very  folid,  and  confifted  of  many 
“  and  a  good  round  log  under  their  ftories  projefting  over  each  other,  fo 
“  heads,  inftead  of  a  bolfter  or  a  pil-  that  the  windows,  on  oppofite  fides 
“low.  If  it  were  fo  that  our  fathers,  of  the  ftrcet,  nearly  met. — “The 
“  or  the  good  man  of  the  houfe,  had,  “  walls  of  our  houfes  on  the  inner 
“  within  feven  years  after  his  marri-  “  fides,”  fays  Harrifon,  “  be  cither 
“  age,  purchafed  a  mattrefs  or  flock  hanged  with  tapeftry,  arras-work, 
“  bed,  and  thereto  a  fack  of  chaff  to  “  or  jrainted  cloths,  wherein  either 
“  reft  his  head  upon,  he  thought  him-  “divers  hiftories,  or  herbs,  beafts, 
“  felf  to  be  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  “  knots,  and  fuch  like,  are  ftained, 
“  of  the  town ;  who  peradventure,  lay  “  or  elfc  they  are  feeled  with  oak  of 
“  feldom  in  a  bed  of  down  or  whole  “  our  own,  or  wainfeot  brought  out 
“  feathers.  As  for  fervants,  if  they  “  of  the  eaft  countries.”  This  re- 
“  had  any  fheet  above  them,  it  was  lates,  of  courfe,  to  the  houfes  of  the 
“  well ;  for  feldom  had  they  any  wealthy,  which  he  alfo  reprefents  as 
“  under  their  bodies,  to  keep  them  abounding  in  plate  and  pewter.  In 
from  the  pricking  ftraws,  that  ran  earlier  times,  wooden  platters,  bowls, 
“  oft  through  the  canvafs  of  the  and  drinking  veflels,  were  univerfally 
“  pallet,  and  rafed  their  hardened  ufed,  excepting  in  the  houfes  of  the 
“  hides.”  (P.  i88.)  nobles.  In  France,  if  we  may  ber 

The  progrefs  of  improvement  in  lieve  M.  de  Paumy  (Vie  piivee  des 
building,  was  from  clay  to  lath  and  Francois,)  flices  of  bread,  called 
plafter,  which  was  formed  into  panels  “'Pains  Tranchoirs,”  were  ufed  as  a 
between  the  principal  timbers  :  to  fubftitute  for  plates,  till  the  reign  of 
floors  or  pargets  (as  Harrifon  calls  Louis  XII.  Vol.  I.  p.  312. 
them,  i.  e.  parquets,)  coated  with  (To  be  concluded  if$  our  next.) 

FOR  THE  EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE. 

CANDLE-LIGHT  S  K  E  T  C  H  E  S.— KO.  III. 

T^DWIN  was  a  youth,  upon  whom  nued  to  glow,  and  the  fpark  of  gc- 
nature  had  bellowed  an  extraor-  nius  which  nature  had  implanted, 
dinary  degree  of  mental  fufeeptibi-  growing  more  and  more  bright,  col- 
lity.  Though  removed  at  a  great  leAed  nourifhment  and  power  from 
diftance  from  the  enlightened  world,  every  furrounding  objedl,  and  kind- 
excluded  from  the  leflbns  of  the  led  by  degrees  into  an  unquenchable 
learned,  and  deprived  of  thofe  trea-  flame.  As  he  reclined  upon  the 
fures  of  wifdom  which  are  only  to  be  banks  of  his  native  river,  or  traverfi  d 
found  in  a  great  city  ;  yet  the  ardour  the  meadows  of  the  fequeftered  val- 
of  his  mind  after  knowledge  conti-  ley,  where  grazed  the  Ihecp,  the  ox, 

and 

v'  tiaj,  Sax.  (from  whence  daggle  or  draggle,)  any  thing  pendent,  a  flrtd. 
The  term  therefore  means  any  patclsed  materials,  like  thole  worn  by  the  pooreft 
country  people,  . 
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and  llie  horfe,  he  at  one  time  admir¬ 
ed  the  beauty  of  the  furrounding 
fcenes,  and  then  indulging  a  train  of 
thought  which  would  arife  in  his 
mind,  he  ruminated  upon  his  own 
natute,  and  contrafted  his  condition 
with  that  of  the  animals*  which  fed 
around  him.  At  other  times  he  af- 
cended  tlie  neighbouring  mountains, 
aud  looking  from  their  lofty  fummits 
over  extenlive  domains,  would  inquire 
whether  their  inhabitants  were  like 
thofe  of  his  own  valley,  and  whether 
they  enjoyed  as  much  happinefs  as 
himfelf.  As  yet  his  knowledge  of 
nature  was  hut  fmall,  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  mankind  ftill  kfs  ;  *but  the 
bud  was  now  ready  to  break  the 
leaves  which  enveloped  it  around,  and 
to  imbibe  that  genial  heat  and  moif- 
ture  which  would  quicken  its  growth 
and  unfold  its  latent  beauties. 

As  the  inqnifitive  youth  was  ex¬ 
ploring  one  morning  the  hazardous 
avenues  to  an  almod  inacceflible  re¬ 
treat,  he  difeovered  an  old  man  feat- 
ed  upon  the  point  of  a  cliff,  who 
feemedto  he  wholly  engaged  in  view¬ 
ing  the  fall  of  a  grand  cafeade,  which 
threw  its  thundering  waters  from  the 
rock  upon  which  he  fat.  Moved  by 
that  ingenuous  franknefs  of  difpofi- 
tion  peculiar  to  his  age  and  temper, 
the  youth  approached  the  venerable 
fage.  I'he  fimple  manners  of  Ed¬ 
win,  his  tender  age,  and  the  amiable 
cxprefllon  which  beamed  from  his 
countenance,  won  the  affcAion  of  the 
old  man,  and  determined  him  to  give 
the  youth  a  welcome  reception.  He 
condu£fed  him  to  his  cell,  told  him 
as  much  of  his  ftory  as  he  judged 
proper  at  the  time — Jifeourfed  upon 
topics  fuited  to  the  age  and  circum- 
ftances  of  his  gueft — and,  having  dif¬ 
eovered  in  him  a  flrong  defire  after 
knowledge,  invited  him  to  return  and 
hear  his  inflruflions. 

This  difeovery  overjoyed  the  foul 
of  the  youth.  He  greedily  availed 
himfelf  of  the  opportunity  offered  to 
him  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and 
£d.  Mag.  Ju/j  1801. 


viflted  every  day  the  cell  of  inilruc- 
tion.  The  fage  gradually  taught  his 
mind  to  unfold  itfelf— nourifhed  with 
care  his  rifing  power3,-imparted  thofe 
notions  which  were  fuited  to  each 
ftage  of  mental  developement,  and 
thus  (kilfully  prevented  the  intelleft 
from  a  furcharge  as  well  as  a  defeft 
of  ideas.  He  communicated  to  him 
the  remarks  of  genius — the  refults  of 
extenlive  reading  and  lludy,  and  tem¬ 
pered  and  modified  the  whole  with 
the  maxims  of  experience.  The  hif- 
tory  of  nations  and  of  empires  was 
delineated ;  the  youth  was  taught 
what  men  in  every  age  had  been, 
what  at  prefent  he  was,  and  what  he 
ought  always  to  be.  The  laws  which 
regulate  the  operations  of  nature 
were  deferibed — her  phenomena  ex¬ 
plained— and  her  myfteries  unfolded. 
Even  mind  itfelf  was  ferutinized,— 
the  extent  of  its  powers  was  afeer- 
tained — its  relations  pointed  out,  its 
weakneffes  expofed,  and  its  attain¬ 
ments  pronounced  its  eulogy. 

It  was  in  the  twilight  of  a  fum- 
mer  day,  after  the  fage  and  his  young 
pupil  had  returned  from  an  extenfive 
range  amongllthe  neighbouring  fields, 
that  the  following  difeourfe  was  de¬ 
livered  in  the  cell 

Upon  the  principle  of  Mutation  and 

ReproduHior.  </  'd  v^'in  nature. 

My  fon,  faid  i...e  i.  wpro- 

per  to  communic  certain 

obfervations,  the  fpin.  .ich  you 
mull  have  already  had  occafion  fre¬ 
quently  to  anticipate.  You  obferve 
that  nothing  with  which  you  arc  ac¬ 
quainted  is  perpetual.  The  principles 
of  decay  are  inherent  in  every  earth¬ 
ly  fubllancc,  and  a  diffulution  of  its 
integral  parts  is  fooner  or  later  the 
melancholy  fate  of  every  organized 
body.  The  herbs  and  flowers  of 
your  valley  continue  to  flourilh  for  a 
feafon,  but  (hould  they  cfcape  the 
deftrudivc  bite,  or  tread,  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  which  live  upon  their  fubllance, 
they  are  unable  to  withftand  the  ra¬ 
vage 
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\age  of  the  bleak  temped  and  the  which wereyou acquainted,  tliey  would 
winter  atmofphere.  The  hardier  trees  allill  your  undcrilanding  in  forming 
of  the  wood,  and  even  the  oaks  of  a  proper  conception  of  this  plan, 
the  hill,  eternal  only  in  the  fongs  of  You  may  afterwards  have  occafioii 
the  poet,  are  fubjed^ed  to  a  fimilar  to  know,  that  a  painter,  out  of  five  or 
decay!  The  progrtfs  of  their  ter-  iix  fimplc  colours,  can  produce,  by 
mination  is  indeed  flower,  their  fate  certain  combinations,  an  almoll  in¬ 
is  prolonged  to  a  more  diiUnt  peri-  finite  variety  of  different  tints.  And, 
od,  but  it  is  equally  certain  and  una-  what  is  more  appofite,  a  mechanic  is 
voidable.  Animated  beings,  and  even  able  to  conllruCt  out  of  the  ruins  of 
men  themfelvcs,  are  not  exempted  feveral  broken  machines,  a  new  one, 
from  this  univerfal  lot.  But  although  equal -in  every  refpedf,  to  any  of  the 
this  is  the  cafe,  there  is  a  continual  former.  But  the  ancient  fable  of  the 
exiftvnce  of  each  rate  of  beings.  Phoenix,  which  I  formerly  related  to 
When  the  fpring  returns,  you  be-  you,  will  convey  the  cleared  idea  of 
hold  as  many  plants  as  formerly  co-  the  procedure  of  nature.  The  re¬ 
vered  the  ground  ;  and  the  fuceef-  produftion  of  this  bird  from  its  own 
lion  of  animals,  at  their  proper  pe-  aihes,  after  its  vigour  had  been  ex- 
riods,  is  equally  uniform  and  certain^  haufled  by  an  age  of  extraordinary 
Zxiilence  and  organization,  whether  length,  bears  a  Unking  analogy  to 
animated  or  inanimated,  never  fails,  the  uniform  operations  of  nature,  by 
Whence  then  originates  this  everlaft-  which  (he  gives  birth  to  a  new  race, 
ing  rtproduftion  ^  What  foims  the  and  was  pi obably  intended  by  the  fa- 
bodies  of  each  fucceilive  race  ?  If  a  gacious  author  of  the  fable  to  furnifh 


new  creation  of  matter  is  alledged, 
what  do  you  make  of  the  old  ex-ani- 


an  explanationof  this  fublimernyUcrj’. 
In  the  grand  procefs  by  which  a 


mated  remains  ?  Every  feafon,  every  never-failing  exillcncc  is  fecured,  both 
day,  every  hour,  deprives  myriads  of  of  beings  endued  with  life  and  of 
beings  of  their  frail  exiftence,  and  others'  merely  organized,  there  is 
muft  confequently  furnifli  from  their  a  perpetual  chaos,  and  a  perpetual 
fubilance  an  additional  accumulation  arrangement  of  this  chaos.  It  is  a 
to  the  aggregate  mafs  of  brute  mat-  law  of  nature,  that  all  organized  bo- 
ter,  which,  at  this  age  of  our  planet,  dies  (hould  be  decompofed  and  gra- 
muft  have  fwelled  the  earth  to  a  fize  dually  transformed  into  their  original 
many  millions  of  times  larger  than  it  earth.  While  undergoing  this  dilTo- 
is  at  prefent— for  matter  cannot  be  lution,  their  more  volatile  particles 
annihilated.  pafs  at  once  into  the  air,  and  are  dif- 

No,  ftudeiit  of  nature  !  there  is  no  fufed  through  the  atmofphere  ;  and 
new  creation  of  matter  at  every  fre(h  their  groffer  parts,  though  longer  in 
inftance  of  individual  exillence.  The  being  decompofed,  evanifli  by  de- 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  univerfe,  at  grees,  and  are  at  laft  altogether  in- 
this  moment,  is  precifely  equal  to  difcemible.  The  gifts  of  nature, 
w’hat  it  was  a  thoufand  years  ago,  which  (he  is  perpetually  bellowing, 
and  it  will  be  the  fame  a  thoufand  are  perpetually  rellorcd  to  her.  Thus 
years  hence.  Nature  proceeds  upon  the  fubftances  of  every  being,  at  lead 
different  principles  ;  fhe  is  fo  conRi-  portions  of  them,  are  buried  in  the 
tuted,  and  regulated  by  fuch  laws,  air,  as  well  as  in  the  earth  and  water, 
that  aconRant  fucceilion  of  exiRcnces  and  the  being  itfelf  may  in  fome 
is  realized  upon  a  more  economical  feiifc  be  faid  tp  be  at  once,  nowhere, 
and  a  wifer  plan,  than  a  continual  and  every  where  !  An  infinite  num- 
creation  of  conRituent  matter.  There  ber  of  materials,  ( to  illuRrate  the 
are  many  arts  pradlifed  by  men  with  works  of  nature  by  the  arts  of  men,) 

arc 
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are  everklllngly  thronged  into  her 
great  work-fliop,  and  are  immediately 
converted  into  new  articles  ;  for  it  is 
alfo  a  law  of  nature,  that  every  being 
endeavours  to  preferve  its  organifa- 
tion,  and  uniformly  avails  itfelf  of 
fuch  means,  as  are  fitted  to  nourifh 
its  life,  and  perpetuate  its  exiilence. 
Thus  the  fubllances  of  fi>imer  beings 
are  transformed  into  the  bodies  of 
new  ones  : — they  form  their  con  ft  U 
tuent  bafes  and  their  future  food. — 
They  are  changed,  decompofed,  and 
afuindated,  by  their  refpeftive  exift- 
ent  powers,  into  their  own  proper 
fubftances,  and  therefore  the  fame 
particles,  pafling  fucceffively  into  the 
three  kingdoms,  conftitute,  in  their 
turn,  a  muieral,  a  plant,  an  infedl,  a 
reptile,  a  fifti,  a  bird,  a  quadruped, 
and  a  man.  Viewing  different  parts 
of  the  procedure  at  different  times, 
you  are  at  one  moment  apt  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  every  thing  is  about  to  re¬ 
turn  to  its  original  nonentity,  vyhilft 
at  another  time,  you  behold  nothing 
but  new  arrangements,  an  univerfal 
reprodudf  ion,  and  fpace  teeming  with 
recent  animation  !  This  is  the  grand 
plan  of  nature,  this  is  the  method 
fhe  hath  decreed  for  repeopling  the 
world  !  The  immeufe  procefs  incef- 
fantly  operates,  and  its  confplcuous 
circumftanccs  are  fuccejjive  dejlruliion 
and  regeneration,  alternate  death  and 
life !  'I'hc  diffolution  of  one  race  of 
exiftences  does  not  terminate  in  the 
void  blank  of  eternal  nonentity,  but 
becomes  the  medium  of  being  to  fuc- 
ceeding  generations.  Myriads  of 
beings,  according  to  the  peculiar  laws 
of  their  refpeftive  natures,  are  conti¬ 
nually  deceiving  their  temporary  exift- 
ence  from  the  mingled  remains  of 
innumerable  different  fpecies,  and 
mull  in  a  (hort  while  become  to  others 
what  others  were  to  them. 

The  prefent  race  of  men,  even  you 
and  I,  have  had  ah  exiilence  lent  to  us 
from  the  former  poffeflions  of  mineral 
plants,  animals,  and  men  ;  and  nature 
will,  foqner  or  later,  recall  the  gift  to 


beftow  it  upon  others.  We  are  ad¬ 
mitted  for  a  while  into  the  garden 
of  nature,  (for  a  garden  it  is  when 
compared  with  nonentity  !  even  pain 
itfelf  is  more  defirable  than  a  priva¬ 
tion  of  exiilence,  for  the  chief  ingre¬ 
dient  of  bodily  pain  is  a  fear  of  anni¬ 
hilation,)  I  fay  we  are  placed  for  a 
while  amid  ft  a  feene,  where,  endued 
with  confeioufnefs,  and  certain  pecu¬ 
liar  powers — we  have  both  the  ob- 
jefts  and  the  means  of  enjoyment 
within  our  reach.  We  are  invited  to 
the  exercife  of  our  whole  conilitu- 
tion  ;  its  intellefluai,  its  moral,  and 
its  phyfical  faculties,  by  a  congenia¬ 
lity  of  objecls  fuited  to  the  refpec- 
tive  nature  of  each  power;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  proper  union,  re¬ 
gulation,  and  counter-balance  of  the 
whole  man,  is  the  enhancement  of  our 
polllble  felicity.  But  after  we  have 
beheld  the  extent,  and  grandeur,  and 
beauty  of  the  furrounding  feene,  after 
we  have  walked  our  rounds,  and 
tailed  our  portion  of  happinefs— we 
lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  heavens— utter 
a  grateful  ejaculation  to  the  bounti¬ 
ful  God — and  retire  in  filence  to  the 
valley  of  death  !— juftice  demands 
that  we  fhould  furrender  up  our  fltua- 
tion  to  other  beings,  and  the  claims 
of  juftice  are  fuperior  to  the  with  of 
felfifh  individuals.  It  is  requifite  that 
the  mind  fhould  be  fort!  Tied  againfl 
the  event  of  diffolution,  that  we  may 
meet  the  fate  which  nature  hath 
decreed  with  a  good  grace  ;  and 
although  our  bodies  mud  return  to 
their  or’ginal  elements,  and  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  fubftance  of  future 
beings,  it  is  the  belief  of  many  men, 
and  the  mtell-founJed  hope  tf  all, 
that  the  principle  of  intelligence,  the 
fpark  of  the  divinity,  fliall  not  be 
eternally  quenched,  but  fhall  burn 
with  encreafed  fervoui  and  a  brighter 
flame  in  another  fphere. 

Thus,  ftudent  of  nature,  you  per¬ 
ceive  there  is  a  continual  change  of 
forms,  but  not  of  real  fubftance  in  the 
particles  wliich  compofe  all  organized 
beings. 
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beings.  Matter,  with  refpeA  to  them,'  the  fame  grand  principle  is  realize  _ 
is  perpetually  affuming  varieties  of  in  all  the  moral  and  political  revolu 
appearance,  and  even  of  qualities,  tions,  which  affeft  the  ilate  of  na- 
while  its  aggregate  quantity  remains  tions,  and  change  the  civil  afpect  of 
fixed.  At  another  opportunity,  I  the  world  At  prefent,  my  fon, 
(hall  fhew  you  that  the  fame  laws  you  may  take  your  leave,  and  while 
obtain,  and  the  fame  phenomena  take  you  ponder  upon  what  you  have 
place,  in  the  great  revolutions  of  brute  heard,  learn  to  admire  the  wifdom  of 
matter,  w  hich  are  continually  ope-  nature,  and  not  to  fear  death  ! 
rating  upon  our  globe  ; — and  that  Edinburgh.  y/.  M. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THI 

from  Stoddart's  Remarks  on  local 

ONCERNING  Ofllan  as  a  poet, 

I  received  in  this  neighbourhood 
(Dalmally)  information  which  ap-^ 
peared  to  me  of  an  intereftiiig  nature, 
from  Mr  Alexander  Mac  Nab,  a 
farmer,  much  impreffed  with  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  Gaelic  poetry.  I  vifited 
him  as  a  traveller  defirous  of  acquir¬ 
ing,  on  the  fpot,  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  real  Highlanders.  I  was 
received  with  the  greateft  readinefs, 
and  was  equally  ftruck  with  his  un- 
afFe£led  franknefs,  and  intelligent 
difeourfe.  Mr  Mac  Nab  is  one  of  the 
perfons  who  furniflied  Dr.  Smith, 
author  of  the  Gaelic  Antiquities, 
with  fome  of  the  originals  which  are 
there  tranflated :  all  the  perfons  con¬ 
cerned  in  that  work  are  too  refpeft- 
ablc  to  admit  a  doubt  of  their  vera¬ 
city  ;  and  we  mu  ft,  therefore,  accede 
to  the  truth  of  the  plain  tale  which 
they  tell.  The  real  amount  of  this  is 
fanftioned  by  the  concurrent  feeling 
of  all  with  whom  I  converfed  on  the 
fubjeA  throughout  the  Highlands, 
as  w'cll  thofe  who  were  wholly  un- 
verfed  in  literature, .  as  perfons  of  a 
liberal  education.  It  feems  fcarcely  to 
admit  of  difpute,  that  all  thofe  per¬ 
fons  are  impreffed  with  a  belief  in  the 
great,  but  uncertain  antiquity  of  parts 
of  thefe  poems  ;  that  from  the  ear- 
lieft  living  memory,  they  knew  nvhole 
poems  of  the  fame  charaifter  to  have 
exifted ;  and,  what  is  of  far  the 
greateft  confequcnce,  that  the  man- 
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ners  and  circumftances  reprefented  in 
them  bore  the  charafter  of  thofe 
given  to  the  public. 

As  far  as  the  tranflations  of  Mr 
Maepherfon  Hand  upon  this  ground, 
they  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  fame 
credit  with  thofe  of  Dr.  Smith  ;  and 
if  by  the  produftion  of  ancient  manu- 
feripts,  or  by  any  equivalent  tefti- 
mony,  they  fhall  hereafter  be  entitled 
to  a  higher  claim,  it  will  then  be 
right  to  accede  to  their  ftronger  pre- 
tenfions. '  At  prefent  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  there  is  any  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  early  exiftence  of  Fingal, 
or  Temora,  in  the  conneAed  epic 
form  which  they  now  bear ;  ‘  and 
though  they  may  have  fo  crane  into 
Mr  Maepherfon’s  hands,  it  feems 
probable  that  they  had  undergone 
many  changes  before  they  reached 
him.  To  make  fuch  works  the  balis 
of  an  hiftorical  fyftem,  is  furely  un¬ 
worthy  the  gravity  of  a  fcientific  wri¬ 
ter  ;  and  the :  weaknefs  of  the  at¬ 
tempts  which  have  been  hitherto 
made  to  eftablifti  fuch  a  fyftem,  the 
confufion  of  dates,  the  dubioufnefs  of 
names,  and  the  total  uncertainty  of 
events,  fufficiently  betray  its  abfur- 
dity.  Still  lefs  reafon  is  there  in  deny¬ 
ing  the  poffibility  of  antiquity  to 
thefe  poems.  Since  the  year  1745, 
a  great  change  has  been  introduced 
into  Highland  manners  ;  but  we  arc 
warranted  by  every  previous  tefti- 
roony  in  believing,  that  tradition  was 
once 
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once  fo  regular  and  conflant  as  to  not  more  particularized  ;  that  fume 
preferve  fuch  records  a  very  long  animals,  fuch  as  the  wolf  *  and  bear, 
while  unaltered.  Upon  the  whole,  which  then  abounded  in  the  High- 
perhaps,  vve  may  draw  this  general  lands,  are  not  mentioned ;  in  fliort, 
conclufion  ;  that,  in  very  early  times,  that  many  circumltances  which  might 
poems  defcriptive  of  the  manners  and  rationally  be  expetled  to  have  given 
events  of  the  age  were  compofed  with  a  peculiar  character  and  intereit  to  • 
fo  much  merit  as  to  enfure  their  per-  thefe  productions,  have  been  either 
manence  in  the  memory’  of  their  au-  loll  by  the  inaccuracy  of  tradition, 
ditors  ;  that  the  date  of  language,  or  rejected  by  th..  fait  idioufnefs  of  the 
which  is  much  Icfs  changeable  in  un-  editor.  The  ftyle  of  the  tranflation  is, 
civilized  than  in  civilized  fociety,  to  the  Engliih  reader,  not  its  leait 
contributed  to  their  prefervation  ;  objeftionable  part ;  and  in  this  alio 
and  that  they  reached  nearly  to  mo-  Mr  Macpherfoii  has  found  many  imi- 
dern  times,  with  fume  changes,  omif-  tators.  The  Gaeliq  idioms  predomi- 
fions,  and  additions,  indeed  ;  but  ilill  natc  fo  much,  and  the  Euglilh,  or 
no  invaluable  relics  of  former  genius,  rather  Seottilh  writers,  who  arc  imi- 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  per-  tated,  are  thcmfelvcs  fo  far  from  per- 
fon  who  firft  gave  them  an  Englilh  feclion,  that  the  awkwardnefs  of  tliis 
drefs,  was,  in  fome  refpefts,  but  ill  heterogeneous  compound  is  by  .no 
qualified  for  fuch  a  talk.  By  a  want  means  furpriting.  With  all  thefe  de- 
of  fidelity,  he  has  afforded  a  very  in-  fefts,  the  poems  of  OlTian  are  highly 
adequate  idea  of  the  poems,  fuch  as  valuable  ;  they  contain  much  t!iat  is 
he  found  them  exifling.  I  have  been  beautiful,  and  mucli  that  is  fiiblime  ; 
affured  by  a  man  of  learning,  who  was  and  it  is  a  proof  at  o.-ice  of  their 
acquainted  with  Mr  Maepherfon  worth  and  antiquity,  that  many  paf- 
when  he  firll  formed  his  collection,  fages  in  them  have  long  been  prover- 
that  he  ufed  great  freedom  in  ex-  bial  in  the  Highlands, 
punging  the  extravagancies  of  fuper-  Among  the  manufeript  poems  in 
ftition  with.' which  they  abounded,  Mr  Mac  Nab’s  pofTcflion  were  tbe 
and  which  to  this  day  are  to  be  found  four  following  : 

in  the  popular  notions  of  the  High-  i.  Du^n  an  Delrg.  The  fong  of 
landers  refpe<Sting  the  Fions.  In  this,  Deirg,  or  Dargo. 
as  a  principle  of  tafte,  he  has  been  2.  Ninghin  juifa.  The  unknown 
followed  by  fubfequent  traiiflators,  fair  one. 

who  alledge  that  there  is  a  manifeil  3.  Eafs  ruaid'i.  The  red  water- 
dilUnftion  between  the  fgeulachd,  or  fall. 

fimple  ancient  tales,  and  the  ur-fgeul,  4.  Laoidh  a  ghahhai>tnt.  The  fong 
or  later  corruptions  ;  but  however  of  the  fmiths. 

this  may  be,  as  the  public  poffefs  no  Thefe  have  been  all  collefted  at  lio 
teft  of  fuch  a  diftinftion,  it  would,  in  great  di fiance  of  time,  and  written 
all  cafes,  be  proper  to  lay  the  exifi-  down  from  oral  tradition.  It  is  not 
ing  fafts  firfi  before  them,  and  then  probable  that  there  exifi  any* ancient 
the  grounds  of  criticifm.  It  is,  per-  Gaelic  MSS.  of  confequence  ;  I  my- 
haps,  owing  in  fome  meafure  to  a  fi-  felf  faw  at  Edinburgh  the  fo  often 
milar  caufe,  that  thefe  poems  contain  quoted  Leabhair  D^arg,  or  red  bcok 
fo  little  minute  defeription  of  man-  of  the  Macdonalds.  It  is  a  fmall 
ners,  that  the  weapons,  food,  &c.  are  paper  1 2mo.  regularly  paged,  cf 

which 

•  An  author  who  wmte  in  1633,  fays,  *  the  wolves  are  moft  fierce  and  noyfome 
unto  the  beards  and  flockes  in  all  parts  of.Scotland.’  And  tradition  reports,  that 
the  lait  wolf  in  Britain  was  fiain  by  Sir  Ewen  Csuiieron,  of  Lochicl,  in  i6Sy. 
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which  there  remain  the  pages  from  prove,  that  this  charaAer  was  ufed 
I  to  1 1 ,  a  very  few  being  blank,  very  early  in  Scotland  ;  but  the  Hate 
the  re(l  written  in  various  hands  and  of  manners  rendered  it  unnecclTary  to 
different  inks,  but  all  in  the  Irilh  cha*  employ  it  in  perpetuating  thofe  fongs 
racier.  Many  circumftances  (fuch  which  had  a  living  record  in  the  me* 
as  the  monuments  at  Icolmkill,  &c.)  mories  of  men. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  HOLMBs’s  SKETCHES  OF  SOME  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  CCUN* 
TIES  OF  IRELAND.  / 

Tumuli  opened — burning  the  diad — a  face,  it  appeared  pale  and  ghallly. 

Lunatic.  You  may  ealily  form  an  idea  of  the 

"VTEAR  tlie  church  (of  Kills)  are  effeA  produced  by  fuch  an  adventure 
feveral  low  mounds,  or  tumuli,  on  our  minds,  which,  from  the  fur- 
one  of  which  was  opened  fome  years  rounding  objeAs,  were  prepared  to 
ago  :  there  were  found  in  it  an  earth-  receive  the  mod  romantic  impredions. 
en  veffel,  with  fome  fpear  and  arrow  From  a  window  we  obferved  him 
heads*.  I  counted  tw'elve  towers,  ilalking  among  the  ruins,  fometimes 
very  pcrfefl,  in  one  of  which,  while  with  a  meafured  pace,  and  at  times 
we  were  employed  in  examining  an  urged  on  by  fudden  darts ;  his  hands 
antique  apartment,  whofe  ponderous  locked  in  each  other,  and  his  eyes 
chimney-piece,  and  other  ancient  fix-  fixed  on  the  fky.  What  a  fubjeft  was 
1'ires,  caught  our  attention,  and  gave  here  for  one  of  our  modem  romances, 
>ife  to  a  lung  train  of  the  wildell  fpe-  who  deal  fo  largely  in  myderious  fi- 
culation.  As  we  approached  a  fmall  gures,  noifet,  &c.  who  by  raifing  fome 
low  door,  within  which  all  was  dark-  “  white  mid,  hovering  in  the  air," 
nefs,  we  were  roufed  from  our  reveries  with  the  help  of  a  few  uncertain  rays 
by  a  drange  indillindl  found.  Pre-  of  the  moon,  which  might  fall  upon 
fcntly  we  were  encountered  by  a  tall,  a  rudy  dagger,  and  a  drop  or  two  of 
emaciated  figure,  which.  Hooping  blood  upon  the  pavement,  might  pro- 
through  the  low  arched  door,  quickly  ducc  as  excellent  a  ghod  of  this  poor 
paffed  us,  and  defeended  the  fpiral  lunatic  as  ever  was  made, 
deps  by  which  we  came  up.  He  had  Our  furmifes  were  judified,  for 
on  a  long  coat  reaching  down  pad  wc  found  he  was  mere  flefh  and  blood, 
his  knees,  and  on  his  head  a  kind  of  and  had  inhabited  that  tower  for  thefe 
cap.  From  the  glimpfe  we  got  of  his  eleven  years  pad,  fubfiding  on  the 

bounty 

*  The  ancient  Irifh  burned  their  dead,  and  depofited  the  allies  in  urns,  of 
which  many  have  been  found,  containing  bones,  a(hes,and  a  jelly-like  confidence, 
which  was  probably  flelli.  At  KillimeilTe,  near  Dungannon,  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
were  two  circles  of  doncs  joining  each  other,  forming  a  figure  of  eight,  each  about 
twenty  yards  in  diameter,  being  repofitorics  for  urns. 

The  pel  Ton  who  farmed  the  ground,  wanting  doncs  to  build  a  boufe,  drew  the 
mod  of  them  away.  Within  one  of  the  circles  were  found  three  urns,  in  three  fe- 
veril  holes,  covered  with  flat  doncs ;  around  them  were  fet  fix  large  doncs,  and 
others  thrown  upon  the  top.  On  the  fame  hill,  eadward  of  tlicic  circles,  was  dif- 
covered  the  altar  on  which  they  ufed  to  bum  their  dead,  overgrown  with  green 
Ibd  and  earth.  On  uncovering  it,  it  was  found  to  be  of  unhewn  done,  eight  feet 
long  and  four  broad  ;  the  coals  and  bones  freth  among  the  doncs,  and  the  doncs 
hunit  with  fire.  At  the  cad  end  of  this  altar  there  was  a  pit,  which  was  likewife 
overgrow  n  with  foil ;  which,  on  opening,  was  found  to  be  the  receiver  where  they 
1  .vept  in  all  that  remained  on  the  altar,  after  burning.  On  fearchiiig  deep,  the 
fubdsnee  was  found  to  be  all  alike,  black  and  greafy.  It  had  tinged  the  hill  in  g 
ilraight  line,  from  the  pit  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 
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Wintv  of  Dr  Madden,  who  holds  mond  retired  to  the  woods  and  faft- 


thc  living,  He  comes  regularly  up 
to  the  parfonage-houfe,  which  Hands 
on  the  top  of  this  Hoping  lawn,  and 
receives  his  meals,  which  he  carries 
down  to  his  cell,  and  there  depolits  ; 
this  place  he  fortifies  ingenioufly  a- 
gainlt  the  winter  blads,  by  matted 
rtnw  and  hay,  and  renders  it  really 
a  warm,  comfortable  abode.  Amongft 
the  country  people  he  pafles  for  a 
perfon  of  fomc  influence  among  the 
fairies,  with  whom  they  frequently 
hear  him  in  earneft  converfation. 
Sometimes  he  is  fecn  Gtting  with  his 
legs  dangling  out  of  an  high  window 
in  the  tower,  making  long  fpeeches 
to  the  moon  ;  and  when  the  goddefs 
veils  her  face  behind  a  cloud,  he  ex- 
hoits  her  to  re-appear  in  a  Itrain  of 
tremendous  vociferation. 

Anckdott  tf  Th'.mai  Earl  of  KiUare. 

This  Thomas  was  fumamed  Niip- 
pagh  (i,  e.  the  Ape,)  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  account :  being  only  nine  years 
old  when  his  father  and  grandfather 
were  flain  by  the  M'Carties,  and 
nurfed  at  Tralee,  whither  the  news 
of  their  deaths  fuddenly  arriving,  the 
nurfes  who  attended,  in  their  firft 
aflonifhment,  ran  out  of  the  houfe, 
and  left  the  child  alone  in  the  cradle, 
when  a  baboon  or  ape,  that  was  kept 
in  the  family,  took  up  the  infant  and 
carried  it  to  the  top  of  the  caille, 
from  whence,  after  bearing  it  round 
the  battlements,  and  (howing  it  for 
fome  time  to  the  altonifhed  fpedators, 
he  brought  it  down  fafe,  and  laid  it 
in  the  cradle.  By  this  accident  he 
was  called  the  Nuppagh;  and  the 
Dukes  of  Leinfter  being  hit  imme¬ 
diate  defeendants,  continue  to  bear 
monkies  for  their  fupporters  and  creft, 
in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  faid 
Thomas’s  prefervation. 

Rebellion  of  the  lafl  Earl  cf  Dejmonit 
1  jSo. 

After  three  years  of  ceafelefs  war- 
fare,  and  of ‘variable  fuccefs,  Def- 


ncifes  (his  cattles  taken  or  dellroyed, 
his  troops  fcattered  and  difheartened,) 
attended  by  a  few  followers  :  himfelf 
difguifed  in  mean  apparel,  and  in  the 
utmoit  extremity  of  diltrefs;  two 
horfemen,  and  a  few  kerns,  ventured 
to  feize  fome  cattle  for  their  fub- 
fiflence ;  but  the  owner  giving  the 
alarm  to  a  neighbouring  military  poll, 
they  were  purfued,  and  the  cattle 
tracked  to  a  wood,  about  four  miles 
from  Tralee,  in  which  they  refolved 
to  lodge.  About  midnight  they  dif- 
covered  a  light  not  far  off,  and  gather¬ 
ing  their  party  clofe  together,  fent 
one  man  on  to  fee  who  were  there  ; 
he  returned,  and  informed  them  that 
there  were  five  or  fix  perfons  in  a 
ruined  houfe,  whereupon  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  attack  them.  On  entering, 
they  found  but  one  man,  of  vener-, 
able  afpccl,  ftretched  languidly  be¬ 
fore  a  fire.  Kelly,  of  Morierty,  al- 
failed  and  wounded  the  old  man,  who 
faintly  exclaimed,  “  Spare  me,  I  am 
“  the  Earl  of  Defmond  but  the 
favage  llruck  off  his  head,  and  carry¬ 
ing  it  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  it  was 
fent  over  to  the  Queen,  and  impaled 
upon  London  bridge  :  the  body,  after 
eight  weeks  hiding,  was  interred  in  a 
fmall  chapel  near  Cafflc  ifland.  The 
family  of  Morierty  are  ftill  in  dif- 
grace  among  the  people  for  the  death 
of  this  unfortunate  Earl.  Thus  was  a 
family  extinguilhed,  which  had  flour- 
iihed  for  four  centuries  in  rude  fplen- 
dour  and  magnificence,  and  had  fre¬ 
quently  proved  too  powerful  to  be 
governed.  With  the  pofleflions  of  in¬ 
dependent  princes,  and  a  large  army 
of  followers,  they  were  naturally 
tempted  to  affume  the  port  of  fove- 
reignty,  unrellrained  by  a  government 
which  frequently  depended  on  them 
for  fupport.  The  lands  foi-feited  by 
this  Earl  amounted  to  574,628  acres 
Irifii.  The  Defmonds  were  always  in 
oppofition  to  the  houfe  of  Ormond, 
whofe  quarrels  often  deluged  the 
country  with  blood.  In  the  reign  of 
Eliza- 
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Ellzahetl),  Gerald  of  Defmond  led  with  great  fierccnefs  ;  the  clay  near 
his  army  Into  the  territory  of  Or-  it  is  calcined  to  a  red  brick,  mixed 
mund  ;  where,  after  a  defperate  con-  w'ith  iron  ore,  melted  in  many  places 
fiiA,  he  was  defeated,  wounded,  and  like  cinders  thrown  from  a  fmith’s 
taken  prifoner.  As  the  Ormondiaiis  forge.  Many  who  did  not  confide-r 
conveyed  him  from  the  field,  ftretch-  well  the  caufes  and  the  cffcfts  natu- 
ed  on  a  bier,  his  fupporters  exclaim-  rally  to  be  expefted  from  them,  have 
ed,  with  a  natural  triumph,  “  Where  fuppofed  this  to  be  volcanic 
“  is  now  the  great  Lord  of  Dcf-  . 

“  mono  r*  The  wounded  chief  with  Mucrufs  Lake — Remarkable  Echoet. 
energy  returned,  “  Wheie,  btit  in  his  On  our  return,  along  Glenaa,  we 
“  proper  place, — on  tbe  necks  of  tke  difeovered  innumerable  echoes,  pro- 
“  Butlers  digioufly  grand  and  folemn,  particu- 

■  —  larly  from  the  cannon,  which  buril 

Vdcanic  /Ippcarar.cet.  like  the  moft  dreadful  thunder  rolling 

Tlie  caltle  of  Lick  fiaiids  upon  a  from  fide  to  fide  ;  frequently  dying 
rock  almofi  furrounded  by’  the  fea,  away,  they  would  recommence  and 
communicating  formerly  w  ith  the  approach  us  (lowly ;  fometimes  inter¬ 
land  by  a  drawbridge  ;  it  belonged  rupted  by  a  fudden  found,  like  a  fin- 
to  a  branch  of  the  Defmond  family,  gle  clap  of  thunder,  anfweted  by  two 
Near  this  is  the  caftle  of  Dune,  fitu-  or  three  diilinCtly,  then  mingle  into 
ated  fimilar,  overhanging  the  ocean,  one  continued  found,  feeming  as  if 
Some  years  back,  a  part  of  thefe  the  mountains  groaned  in  dreadful 
cliffs  (between  the  caftles  of  Lick  and  labour,  fuch  as  precedes  the  moll 
Dune)  affumed  a  volcanic  appear-  horrible  commotion  of  nature, 
ance  ;  the  waves  by  continual  dafhing  The  fad  and  awful  imprclTions 
had  woin  and  undermined  the  cliff,  made  upon  the  mind  by  this  terrible 
which  giving  way,  fell  with  tremen-  fublime  effeA,  are  delightfully  dlf- 
dous  violence  into  the  fea ;  feveral  placed  by  the  echoes  from  the  horn, 
great  ftrata,  or  beds  of  pyritx,  iron,  which  are  exquifite,  and  the  very 
and  fulphur,  were  in  confequence  ex-  foul  of  harmony  f.  Before  we  reach- 
pofed  to  the  ailion  of  the  air  and  fait  ed  the  ifland  of  Innisfallen,  the  face 
water ;  the  natural  effecls  of  which  of  the  lake  became  totally  changed  ; 
were,  that  they  heated  and  burned  the  Iky  began  to  lour,  and  darken- 


*  Mr  Toumefort,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  informs  us,  “  that  in  the  ifland 
“of  Milo,  in  the  Archipelago,  the  iron-mines  that  are  found  there,  and  from 
“  whence  a  certain  trail  of  land  takes  the  denomination  of  bt.  John  de  Fer.main- 
“  tain  perjictual  fires and  he  thus  reafons  upon  this  phenomenon.  “  It  is  ccr- 
“  tain,”  fays  he,  “  that  filings  of  iron,  fteeped  in  common  water,  will  grow  con- 
“  fulerably  warm,  and  much  more  fo  in  fea-water ;  and  if  you  mingle  them  with 
fome  fulphur  pounded,  you  will  fee  this  mixture  really  burn  fome  time  after  it  is 
“  moiftened.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  fires  which  are  confiantly  felt  in 
“  this  ifland,  are  folely  occafioned  by  a  fermentation  of  a  ferruginous  matter  mix- 
*'  ed  with  fulphur,  which  no  (ilace  in  that  illand  is  without ;  and  thefe  materials 
are  heated  by  being  drenched  in  fea-water,  which  runs  through  all  parts  of  the 
“  fpungy  rock..”  So,  in  like  manner,  may  the  fire  be  accounted  for  in  the  cliff. 

t  There  are  certain  letters  which  no  echo  will  return  or  exprefs,  particularly 
an  S,  of  which  Lord  Bacon  gives  a  pleafant  inflance  in  a  celebrated  echo  formed 
by  the  walls  of  a  ruined  church,  at  Pont  Charenton,  near  Paris  ;  where  there  was 
an  old  Parlfian  who  took  it  to  be  the  wortt  of  fpirits,  and  of  good  Ipirits ;  “  for,” 
faid  he,  “  if  you  call  Satan,  the  echo  will  not  deliver  back  the  devil’s  name,  but 
“  will  fay  Vat’en,  which  fignifies  Avoid;”  by  w'hich  circumilance  his  Lordlhip 
difeovered  that  an  echo  would  not  return  an  S. 


> 
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ed  the  furface  of  the  water,  afTuming  great  towers,  one  of  which  remains, 
an  alarming  afpe£^,  particularly  to  of  an  immenfe  fize  j  its  foundation  is 
us  who  were  unufed  to  the  fndden  laid  in  the  folid  rock,  which  fecures 
changes  that  are  frequently  experi>  it  from  mining ;  the  walls  are  eigh> 
enced  during  this  and  the  enfuing  teen  feet  thick,  and  are  flanked  with 
month.  The  boatmen  declaring  it  baftions.  In  1602,  Cormac  M'Der- 
would  be  fqually,  prefled  forward  mot  Carty  was  accufed  of  holding 
with  all  their  might.  Thick  mills  treafonable  correfpondence  with  the 
hung  down  the  hills,  and  hid  them  rebels,  and  obliged  to  deliver  this 
entirely.  By  degrees,  a  general  gloom  caflle  into  the  poflelfion  of  Captain 
involved  the  whole,  while  the  wind  Taafe,  for  her  Majefty’s  ufe.  I  his 
fwept  down  the  Tides  of  Glenad  and  Cormac  is  reprefented  as  a  man  of 
Tomilh,  lifting  the  waves  to  an  a<  great  power,  beifig  able  to  raife  a 
larming  height,  giving  it  all  the  ap-  thoufand  men  at  a  call ;  he  alfo  pof* 
pearance  of  the  angry  Atlantic.  This  fefled  the  cailles  of  Macroomp  and 
was  followed  by  heavy  rain,  which,  Kilcrca  i  the  latter  he  gave  up  to  the 
with  the  waves  breaking  over  us,  I.ord  Prefident  Carew,  being  then 
foaked  us  entirely  through  ;  even  the  his  prifoner,  but  efcaped  out  of  his 
thick  coats,which  the  batmen  lent  hands  foon  after.  Great  part  of  the 
us  proved  infufficient  to  proteA  us  original  building  is  entirely  down, 
from  the  fpray.  At  length  we  gain*  but  the  additions  which  have  been 
ed  the  ifland,  but  not  without  fume  added,  were  fo  judicioufly  defigned 
dilSculty.  and  executed,  that  they  become  now 

— —  a  part  admirably  blended  with  the 

Blarney  Cafile — Family  af  M'Carty.  whole,  and  do  not  offend  the  eye  by 

From  the  dillant  view  we  had  of  incongruity.  In  the  grounds  are 
Blarney  Caftle,  on  the  evening  we  very  curious  rnalTes  of  artificial  rocks, 
arrived  at  Cork,  we  determined  on  the  bed  managed  I  ever  faw :  age  has 
taking  the  firft  opportunity  of  vifit-  covered  them  with  mofs  and  various 
ing  it,  which  we  did  yefterday.  It  kinds  of  herbage,  giving  them  all  the 
lies  on  the  river  Aubeg,  about  four  appearance  of  being  natural.  The 
miles  from  Cork,  and  was  built  by  majeflic  trees  which  furround  the 
Cormac  McCarty,  furnamed  Laider,  caftle,  and  fpread  their  dark  ihade 
who  came  into  the  lordfliip  in  1449,  over  the  grounds,  diffufe  a  gloom 
and  was  efteemedone  of  the  ftrongeft  that  accords  well  with  the  building, 
furtrefles  in  Munfter.  In  the  Pacata  and  is  by  no  means  unpleafing.  This 
Hibernia,  it  is  deferibed  as  being  manor,  with  a  large  eftate  in  this 
compofed  of  four  large  piles  joined  county,  were  forfeited  by  M‘Carty  *, 
in  one.  Thefe  piles,  I  fuppofe,  meant  Earl  of  Clancarty,  for  his  adherence 

to 

*  He  was  pardoned  by  King  William,  on  condition  of  leavi'’g  the  country  with¬ 
in  a  given  period,  and  allowed  a  penfion  of  300/.  per  annum  for  life,  and  never  to 
take  up  arms  againft  the  Prutenant  fuccelTion.  He  retired  to  Hamburgh,  and 
purchai'ed  a  fmall  liland  in  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  from  the  citizens  of  Altena, 
which  went  by  his  own  name  :  on  it  he  ereded  a  convenient  dwelling-houfe,  and 
a  range  of  ftorehoufes,  and  made  conliderable  profit  by  ihipwrecks ;  but  continu¬ 
ed  to  give  the  diftrefled  all  the  relief  in  his  power,  and  laved  the  lives  of  many  : 
his  prMt  arofe  from  goods  thrown  on  his  ifland,  which  he  placed  in  his  ftorehoufes ; 
and  if  demanded  by  their  owners  within  the  fpace  of  a  year,  he  returned  them, 
requiring  only  two  per  cent,  for  the  ftoreroom  ;  if  not,  he  made  ufe  of  them  as  his 
own.  He  died  there  OAober  a*,  1734,  aged  fixty-four,  leaving  behind  him  two 
fons ;  Robert,  afterwards  a  commodore  in  the  Englilh  navy,  and  JulUn  M'Caity, 
Efq. 

Ed.  Mag.  July  iSoi. 
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to  James  II.  It  is  now  the  proper-  bodies  being  lifted  and  carried  by  the 
ty  of  Mr  Jeffries,  being  purchafed  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
from  the  crown.  At  prefent  it  is  un-  over  hills  and  through  valleys,  we 
dergoing  a  thorough  repair,  and  I  naturally  wonder  at  the  means  which 
muft  own  I  felt  a  fmcerc  pleafure  in  enabled  them,  not  knowing  that  they 
contemplating  its  renovation,  and  re-  poffelTed  any  knowledge  of  mechani-  r 

fumption  of  its  ancient  dignity.  cal  powers.  De  la  Vega  mentions,  | 

Were  gentlemen  to  confider  the  that  there  were  Hones  in  the  fortrefs 
Tcfpeftability  which  fuch  refidences  of  Cufeo,  in  Peru,  upwards  of  forty  1 
attach  to  their  name  and  family,  we  feet  long,  and  were  drawn  by  the  | 
fhould  not  meet  with  fo  many  noble  ftrength  of  men  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  i| 
piles  mouldering  away  in  ruined  gran-  leagues,  over  hills  and  the  moft  difii-  5 
deur,  the  indifputable  documents  of  cult  ways  to  that  place  5  and  there  is  1 
our  anceflors’  power  and  magnifi-  one  (lone  to  which  the  Indians  gave 
cence.  This  caftle  annoyed  Cork  the  name  of  Syacufa  fi.  e.  the  tired  * 
exceedingly  in  the  war  of  1641,  but  or  the  weary,)  becaufe  it  never  ar-  1 
was  taken  by  Lord  Broghill  in  1646.  rived  at  the  place  it  was  defigned  for, 

I  II  ■  but  remains  Hill  upon  the  road.  1  his 

Heap  of  rude  Stonet  called  the  Hag^s  rock  was  drawn  by  2o,coo  Indians 

Bed.  fifteen  leagues  over  very  rugged  K 

Near  Glanworth  is  a  curious  mo-  ways ;  but,  notwithftanding  all  their  ■ 
nument  called  Labacally  (i.  e.  the  care,  it  tumbled  down  a  very  lleep  K 
Hag’s  Bed.)  From  its  fize,  it  muft  hill,  and  killed  feveral  hundred  of  the  K 
have  been  defigned  for  fome  eminent  Indians,  who  were  endeavouring  to  H 
perfon,  but  of  which  nothing  now  re-  poife  the  weight,  Thus  thefe  In-  K 
mains  even  from  tradition.  It’ con-  dians,  without  pullies  or  other  en- 
iifts  of  feveral  broad  flag  ftones,  fup-  gines,  lifted  up  vaft  ftones  to  the  top 
ported  by  others  of  various  fizes,  of  fteep  hills,  in  order  to  build  the 
pitched  in  the  ground.  One  of  the  places  of  ftrength,  long  before  an 
tipper  ftones  is  feventeen  feet  long  European  came  among  them, 
and  nine  broad,  and  in  the  middle  fix  ■ 

feet  thick,  from  whence  it  flopes  to  Liftnore  Cajlle. 

the  edges  ;  at  the  end  of  the  great  The  caftle  was  built  by  King  John 
one  are  two  others,  which  feemto  be  in  1185,  and  was  demolifhed  by  the 
intended  to  lengthen  the  whole  :  the  Irifh,  who  furprifed  it  1 189,  flaying 
firft  of  thefe  is  eleven  feet  broad  and  the  garrifon,  with  Robert  Barry  the 
feven  long,  and  the  laft  feven  feet  governor.  After  it  was  rebuilt,  it 
fquare.  There  was  a  fourth  huge  continued  to  be  the  refidence  of  the 
flag  which  lies  on  the  weft  fide  ;  on  biftiops  till  the  time  of  Miler  Mag- 
each  fide  arc  double  rows  of  broad  ragh,  who,  with  the  confent  of  the 
flags,  on  which  the  great  flags  reft-  dean  and  chapter,  granted  it,  with 
ed  :  fome  arc  five  and  fix  feet  high,  fome  lands,  to  Sir  Walter  Rawley, 
and  three  thick.  at  the  yearly  rent  of  13/.  6/.  %d.  ; 

At  about  fixteen  feet  another  range  foon  after  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
of  flag  ftones  encircled  the  tomb.  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  who  purchafed 
rude  and  various  in  the  fhapes  and  all  Sir  Walter’s  lands,  and  who  beau- 
fizes.  It  is  Angular  to  remark,  that  tified  and  enlarged  it  confiderably. 
there  is  none  of  this  kind  of  ftone  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion 


ncarer^than  five  or  fix  miles,  being  a 
coarfe  grit,  found  in  the  mountains 
which  feparate  this  county  from  Li- 
tnerick.  When  we  hear  of  thofe  vail 


of  1641,  it  was  befieged  by  5000  I- 
rilh  troops,  commanded  by  Sir  Ri¬ 
chard  Bcling  ;  but  was  bravely  de¬ 
fended  by  the  young  Lord  Broghill, 
thjrd 
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third  foil  to  the  Earl  of  Cork,  who  The  great  flanking  fquaie  towers 
obliged  the  Irirti  to  raife  the  fiege  :  are  ftill  rooflefs,  except  where  the  ve- 
however  it  did  not  long  continue  in  nerable  and  lofty  a(h-trees  fling  their 
the  Earl’s  pofltflion,  being  taken  by  fliady  branches  over  their  walls,  and 
Lord  Caftlehaven  1645.  *  verdant  canopy.  This  magni- 

Jamcs  II.  dined  in  the  great  room,  ficent  caftle,  at  an  inconfiderabU  ex* 
and  going  to  look  out  of  the  win-  penfe,  might  be  renovated  and  ren- 
dow,  llarted  back  in  terror  from  its  dered  one  of  the  mod  refpe^ble  ba- 
precipitate  elevation  above  the  river,  ronial  dwellings, perhaps,  in  Europe: 
One  does  not,  on  entering  the  caftle,  as  a  pi£lurefque  objeft  it  cannot  be 
perceive  it  to  be  fituated  fu  high  ;  excelled. 

nor  can  they  fufpecl  the  perpendicu-  The  bridge  is  a  fine  ftruAure, 
lar  lleepnefs  of  its  rear.  One  of  the  confiding  of  one  great  arch  of 
rooms  is  celebrated  for  giving  birth  about  109  feet  in  the  fpan,  over  the 
to  the  great  Robert  Boyle.  main  part  of  the  river,  and  of  fix 

This  noble  pile  is  now  in  the  pof-  fmaller  ones  underneath  the  caufeway 
feflion  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  De-  on  the  north  fide  :  thefe  laft  are  in- 
vonfhire,  whofe  agent  refides  here,  tended  to  carry  off  the  floods,  which 
and  has  made  many  alterations  and  in  autumn  fwell  this  river  very  con- 
repairs  ;  but  with  fo  little  tafte  and  |iderably.  To  the  munificent  and 
adherence  to  the  great  original,  that  public  fpirit  of  the  prefent  Duke  of 
I  am  confident,  were  the  Duke  to  Devonihire,  the  county  (lands 
fee  them,  his  Grace  would  feel  a  fen*  debted  for  this  noble  bridge,  erei|ited 
fible  regret,  and  inftantly  order  thefe  at  his  Grace’s  foie  expenfe.  It,  re- 
unworthy  repairs  to  be  replaced  by  mains  a  mod  honourable  teftin^ony 
others  more  conformable  to  the  an-  of  a  princely  liberality  and  true  pa¬ 
tient  ftyle  of  the  building.  triotifm.  • 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  WEALTH  AND  POWER  IN  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  SOCIBTT. 

From  Mifs  Hamilton's  LtUers  on  Education. 

TT  mud  be  obvious  to  every  obfer-  parents,  they  mud  be  inevitably  in- 
ver,  that  the  influence  of  power  volved  ! 
and  wealth  over  the  affe^ions  is  in  Never  was  there  a  period  when 
many  indances  inimical  to  the  happi-  the  circumftanccs  I  have  above  allu- 
nefs,  as  well  as  to  the  virtue  of  indi-  ded  to,  called  for  more  ferious  confi- 
viduals.  It  is  this  prevailing  fenti-  deration  than  at  the  prefent  moment, 
ment  which  renders  people,  whom  Never  till  now,  fince  Britain  fird  rofe 
fortune  has  placed  in  the  middling  to  did'ndion  among  nations,  were 
ranks  of  fociety,  aihamed  of  their  the  middling  claflcs  of  her  children 
Ration ;  and  this  falfe  fhame  prompts  held  in  contempt.  But  where  is  now 
them  to  live  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  that  middling  clafs,  which  ufed  to  be 
induce  a  belief  of  their  opulence  at  confidered  the  glory  and  the  drength 
the  expenfe  of  their  independence,  of  the  empire  i  Should  one  not  ima- 
What  mud  be  the  confequence  to  gine  it  to  be  extin£l ;  and  that  genteel 
their  unfortunate  children  I  Accuf-  and  ungenteel  formed  the  foie  known 
tomed  to  confider  honour  and  edeem  diftindtions  in  fociety  ?  Even  thofe 
attached  to  luxury,  and  to  conned  whofe  virtues  would  have  done  ho- 
the  ideas  of  penury  with  difgrace,  nour  to  the  foil  in  which  they  fprang, 
how  bitter  mud  to  them  be  that  po*  have  caught  the  contagion,  and,  by 
verty  in  which,  by  the  folly  of  their  confideriog  alone  as  wuithy 
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of  regard  and  eftimation,  have  aimed 
a  parricidal  blow  at  humble  virtuous 
mediocrity. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  obloquy  to 
which  I  may  expofe  myfelf,  by  Hand* 
ing  forth  the  champion  of  that  un> 
fafhionable  virtue,  which,  by  being 
conneAed  with  an  independent  fpirit, 
has  been  brought  into  difgracc,  as 
favouring  of  republicanifm ;  but 
while  the  teft  I  have  propofed  is  for 
me,  it  is  of  little  confequence  tome 
who  be  againll  me. 

Of  thofe  crimes  to  which  the  pur- 
fuit  of  wealth  and  power  fo  fre¬ 
quently  leads,  I  forbear  to  fpeak ; 
they  are  fo  obvious  and  fo  well  known, 
that  every  parent  who  has  the  lead 
degree  of  principle,  will  naturally  en¬ 
deavour  to  guard  his  child  againd 
them<  But  it  may  be  quedioned, 
^ehether  thefe  endeavours  are  always 
fo  diredled  as  to  enfure  fuccefs.  If 
children  have  been  taught  to  affociate 
every  idea  of  felicity  with  grandeur, 
every  idea  of  refpeft  and  admiration 
with  worldly  honours  and  preferment, 
is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that,  by  a  few 
lelTons  on  the  danger  of  avarice  and 
ambition,  thefe  alTociations  will  be 
counteraded  ?  Condant  witneffes  of 
our  folicitude  to  appear  members  of 
the  world  of  falhion,  of  our  inceifant 
pains  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
rich  and  great,  while  we  defpife  or 
negleft  the  good;  can  we  imagine, 
that  riches  and  grandeur  will  not  be¬ 
come  the  predominant  defire  of  their 
hearts  ?  With  this  defire  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  worldly  honour  may  indeed 
be  made  to  quadrate  ;  but  let  us  re¬ 
member  that  with  it  the  principles  of 
religion,  and  of  found  fterling  virtue, 
muft  be  eternally  at  variance. 

We  are  taught  to  look  upon  the 
prefent  period  as  an  awful  and  por¬ 
tentous  crifis,  big  with  alarm  to  the 
rifng  generation.  In  one  reipeft  it 
certainly  is  fo.  The  increafing  preva¬ 
lence  of  luxury,  with  the  univerfal 
decreafe  of  the  means  of  procuring  it, 
in  the  middling  clafles,  muft  inevit* 


ably  expofe  the  rifing  generation  to 
all  the  evils  refulting  from  luxuriona 
habits  and  dependant  fortunes.  The 
unhappy  confeqiicnces  mult  be  fore- 
feen  by  every  thinking  mind,  and  de¬ 
precated  by  every  generous  foul,  ab¬ 
horrent  at  the  ideas  of  vice  and  flavery. 

Were  children  taught  by  the  con- 
duA  of  their  parents,  as  well  as  by 
the  leiTons  of  their  preceptors,  to  efti- 
mate  the  advantages  of  wealth  and 
power  at  their  proper  value  ;  were  the 
virtues  of  frugality,  temperance,  and 
economy,  once  more  recalled  from 
their  long  and  hopelefs  banilhment, 
to  fume  degree  of  refpeft  and  eftima¬ 
tion  ;  and  were  that  approbation  and 
efteem,  which  is  now  beftowed  on 
greatnefs,  once  more  to  become  the 
meed  of  merit ;  liave  we  not  reafon 
to  expeA  that  this  portentous  crifis 
would  terminate  in  national  profpe- 
rity,  built,  not  on  the  quickfand  of 
extended  commerce  and  llourilhing 
manufadure,  not  on  the  blood-ftain-^ 
ed  treafures  of  the  Eaft  or  Well,  but 
en  the  folid  rock  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  virtue  ? 

Let  every  mother  who  has  a  fuflS- 
cient  degree  of  patriotifm,  and  of  pa¬ 
rental  tendernefs,  to  feel  a  glow  of 
heart  in  the  contemplation  of  fuch  a 
pi^ure,  confider  herfelf  as  an  inftru- 
ment  in  the  hand  of  Providence  to 
contribute  to  its  realization.  Let  her 
refle^  how  much  the  proper  educa¬ 
tion  of  one  fingle  family  may  even¬ 
tually  contribute  towards  it ;  and  that 
while  the  fruits  of  her  labours  are  a 
rich  harveft  of  peace,  happinefs,  and 
virtue,  which  may  defeend  through 
generations  yet  unborn,  (he  will  her- 
fclf  enjoy  a  glorious  and  eternal  re¬ 
ward. 

It  is  becaufe  they  are  hopelefs  of 
being  able  to  ftem  the  torrent  by  in¬ 
dividual  exertion,  that  individuals 
permit  themfelves  to  be  carried  down 
by  the  ftream :  for  I  am  perfuaded, 
that  were  all  the  joys  of  ambition, 
luxury,  and  difllpation,  to  be  purfued 
by  thofe  alone  who  find  pleafure  in 
them, 
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them,  the  number  of  their  votaries  “  condemned  for  ever  to  afTociatc 
would  foonbe  confiderally  diminilhed.  “  with  their  equals.” 

We  are  far  more  folicitous  to  appear  Let  people  who  argue  in  this  way, 
happy  than  to  be  really  fo  }  and  to  reflect  what  they  resdly  gain  by  this 
this  appearance  of  hapfunefs  the  rea>  fort  of  acquaintance  with  their  fupe-> 
iity  is  often  facrificed.  Health,  peace,  riors  a  knowledge  of  their  perfons, 
and  competence,  are  eflential  to  hu-  and  the  privilege  of  exchanging  bows 
man  felicity  ;  yet  health,  and  peace,  and  curtfeys.  And  is  this  a  recom- 
and  competence,  are  defpifed  as  vulgar  penfe  for  the  facriflee  of  time  and 
bleffiiigs,  of  which  we  make  a  willing  fortune,  and  the  focial  intercourfe  of 
offering  at  the  Ihrine  of  falhion.  friendfhip,  and  all  the  joys  (to  fay 
Even  the  pleafures  of  fociety,  plea-  nothing  of  the  duties)  of  domeftic 
fares  fo  congenial  to  the  human  life  i  Surely  it  could  never  be  fo 
heart,  are  now  almofl  exploded,  deemed,  were  it  not  for  the  abiding 
When  the  feaft  of  hofpitality  is  fpread  and  powerful  influence  of  early  affo- 
by  friendfhip  for  the  objeAs  of  efteem  ciation,  which  has  connefled  the 
and  afi'etlion,  it  never  fails  to  pro-  idea  of  happinefs  with  a  certain  flyle 
duce  fatistatrion,  complacency,  and  of  life,  that  has  been  adopted  by  thofe 
delight.  By  convivial  chcerfulnefs  the  who  are  in  pofTefllon  of  that  wealth 
cares  of  life  are  fufpended,  while  and  power  to  which  we  are  taught 
fympathy  opens  the  heart  to  the  im-  to  bow  with  the  implicit  reverence  of 
preffions  of  benevolence.  The  powers  devotion. 

of  converfation  are  then  called  forth  This  unhappy  aflbeiation  is,  in- 
with  peculiar  advantage.  Sentiments  deed,  a  floodgate  to  a  tide  of  evils,  fo 
are  developed,  and  obtain  a  value  extenfive,  fo  beyond  the  power  of  cal- 
from  their  currency,  which  was  un-  cuTation  to  enumerate,  that  all  I  can 
known  even  to  the  utterer.  This  is  fay  upon  the  fubjeft  mufl  be  conii- 
fociety,  and  for  what  is  it  now  ex-  dered  only  as  hints,  intended  to  draw 
changed?  For  parties,  where  pride  the  attention -towards  it.  Different  as 
and  oflentation  open  their  doors  for  its  operation  is  upon  the  fexes,  we 
the  reception  of  the  vain  and  idle  ;  fhall  find  it  equally  inimical  to  the 
for  wcll-drcfTed  mobs,  who  meet  to  happinefs  and  virtue  of  both.  From 
complain  of  crowd,  and  heat,  and  habit  and  fituation,  the  love  of  wealth 
noife,  or  to  wrangle  at  the  card-table  ;  and  power  is  in  the  female  mind 
or,  as  Mifs  Edgworth  expreffes  it,  fomewhat  circumferibed  in  its  effefts  ; 
“  to  Jhono  their  Jine  clothes,  to  nveary  but  the  alTociations  arifing  from  it  do 
and  hate  each  other.’*  And  this  is  not  fail  to  influence  the  heart  and 
called  happinefs  !  but  let  the  heart  be  the  conduct  as  elfentially,  though  in  a 
afked,  whether  it  deferves  the  name  ?  different  direAion,  in  the  female  as  in 
If,  by  falfe  aflbeiation,  the  mind  had  the  .wale  part  of  the  fpecies  ;  the  am- 
not  been  cnflaved  to  the  name  of  bition  of  vanity  being  little  lefs  in- 
fajhion,  is  it  not  probable  that  we  jurious  in  its  confequences  than  the 
fhould  have  continued  to  prefer  the  ambition  of  pride.  The  pafCon  for 
focial  and  improving  intercourfe  of  diflindrion  is,  it  is  true,  apparently 
friendfhip  to  the  tirefome  and  gratified  at  an  eafler  rate  in  the  one 
difgufling  infipidity  of  a  ftupid  lex  than  in  the  other.  But  when  dif- 
crowd  ?  tinAion  is  fought  after  thro’  the  me- 

“  But  it  is  only  in  fuch  crowds  dium  of  vanity  and  folly,  frivolity 
that  people  in  a  certain  fphere  can  and  difflpation,  what  is  the  rcfult  i 
hope  to  mix  with  thofe  of  a  fupe-  Let  us  look  around,  and  we  fhall  be 
**  rior  rank.  But  for  this  blclfed  con-  at  no  lofs  for  an  anfwer,  a  Melancholy 
trivance,  they  might  have  been  anfmer. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  PROFi9SOR  LINK’s  TRAVELS  IN  PORTUGAL  THKOUOS* 
FRANCE  AND  SPAIN  IN  I/pS,  &C  *. 

Madrid.  a  fhort  and  generally  black  petticoat, 

'  f  HE  interior  of  the  houfes,  even  like  the  veil,  adorned  with  fringe  or 

-*■  of  thofe  of  confidcrable  fize,  by  Vandykes,  which,  like  that,  docs  not 
lio  means  agrees  with  the  external  entirely  conceal  the  figure,  conftitutc 
cppearance  of  the  town.  The  entran-  the  peculiarity  of  this  drefs  among 
CCS  are  narrow  and  awkward,  and  the  perfons  of  ealy  circumftances.  Their 
apartments  crowded  together  with-  flioes  were  at  this  time  worn  with 
out  order.  Charles  III.  who  changed  high-pointed  heels  ;  but  ihe  upper 
Madi id  from  a  filthy  wretched  village  leather,  according  to  a  faihion  bor¬ 
ic  a  charming  capital,  could  not  force  rowed  from  the  reft  of  Europe,  was 
his  reforms  into  the  interior  of  the  of  a  different  colour.  Their  hollow 
Loufes,  where  filth  and  diit  dill  pre-  but  black  and  fiery  eyes,  their  flendcr 
vail.  We  even  found  it  fo  in  one  of  and  fomewhat  too  meagre  drape,  the 
the  firft  inns,  called  the  Crofs  of  abfence  of  a  frelh  and  ruddy  bloom, 
Malta.  The  common  people,  who  fill  the  yellow  hue  which  affumes  its 
the  ilreets,  accord  with  this  deferip-  place,  and  their  legs,  which  are  often 
tion.  They  are  dreffed  entirely  in  bare  up  to  the  calves,  give  them  al- 
Lrown  cloth,  made  of  the  brown  wool  together  an  unpleafant,  and  at  the 
of  the  country,  wear  a  brown  cap,  fame  time  a  licentious  look, 
and  often  brown  fpatterdadres  ;  but  The  inhabitants  of  Spain  are  not 
their  droes  are  leather,  thofe  of  wood  fo  fond  of  promenades  as  the  French 
being  unknown  throughout  Spain,  (who  have  one  in  every  fmall  place,) 
Brown  is  a  very  general  colour  ;  and  but  more  than  the  Portugueze.  Every 
even  the  military  wear  diort  brown  large  town  has  its  alamedo  or  prome- 
coats.  In  other  refpefts,  the  men,  nade,  fo  called  from  the  alamo  or  pop- 
tven  to  the  lowed  claffes,  are  dreffed  lar,  with  which  they  were  originally 
like  the  Germans  and  the  French,  planted.  The  poplar  has  in  all  ages 
However,  the  better  kind  of  artifans  been  a  favourite  tree  of  the  poets,  by 
wear  a  hair-net  called  redeftlla  or  whom  it  has  been  much  celebrated, 
and  a  jacket  with  a  vad  num-  perhaps  becaufe  no  tree  of  equal 
her  of  fmall  buttons  ;  but  perfons  of  beauty  grows  fo  eafily  and  rapidly  in 
condition  generally  wear,  as  with  us  this  climate.  The  poplars  along  the 
Germans,  a  white  cloak,  and  fword,  banks  of  the  Manzanares  are  well 
and  feldom  ufe  boots.  The  women,  known  to  the  readers  of  old  SpauilH 
generally  fpeaking,  adhere  more  poetry.  The  Prado  is  now  the  ufual 
clofely  to  the  true  Spanidt  drefs  than  promenade,  where  in  the  morning 
the  men  ;  for  of  the  latter,  the  fird  perfons  of  high  rank  are  fecn  both  on 
people  drefs  exa^ly  as  throughout  foot  and  on  horfeback ;  but  after  the 
the  red  of  Europe,  except  in  fume  JiaJia,  or  afeemoon-nap,  the  whole  is 
trides  ;  but  in  other  refpedls,  the  filled  with  fplendid  equipages,  which, 
Spanidi  drefs  extends  to  perfons  of  according  to  a  cultom  peculiar  to 
confiderably  high  rank,  and  to  per-  Spain,  daily  perform  the  fame  dull 
fons,  who,  according  to  our  German  round,  following  each  other  during 
cudoms,  drefs  aimed  in  the  fame  dyle  an  hour  or  two,  up  one  mall  and 
as  the  fird  clafs  of  fociety.  The  down  another,  in  a  flow  and  tedious 
black  filk  or  veil,  which  ends  proceiliun,  without  feeing  any  one 

before,  in  a  crape,  and  covers  the  face,  but  foot  paffengers  of  inferior  condi- 
iometimes  entirely,  fometimes  in  part,  tion,  or  the  other  coaches  which  hap¬ 
pen 

•  Tranllated  from  the  German  by  John  Hinckley,  Efq. 
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ppn  to  be  in  the  oppofite  rank,  and 
torming  the  moft  irkfome  amufcment 
that  poflibly  can  be  imagined  :  nor 
did  I,  after  the  firll  time  I  had  ex¬ 
perienced  it,  ever  confent  to  endure 
It  again.  Sometimes  a  few  coaches 
are  feen  without  the  gate,  between 
the  rows  of  trees  on  the  road  to 
Aranjuez.  But  who  could  be  the 
bold  adventurer,  who  firlt  braved  the 
laws  of  etiquette  by  taking  his  plea¬ 
sure  without  the  gate  ? 

Madrid  appears  a  very  dead  place, 
except  at  the  time  of  the  promenade 
in  the  Prado,  or  in  the  morning,  at 
fome  part  where  a  celebrated  mafs  is 
to  be  read.  A  great  city,  fituated  on 
a  brook  in  an  ungiateful  country, 
where  manufactures  only  flourifh  by 
means  of  extraordinary  exertion  and 
encouragement,  and  where  the  court 
refidcs  but  a  few  weeks  in  the  year, 
is  great  but  by  force,  and  that  force 
is  every  where  perceived.  At  Madrid 
there  is  a  great  Scarcity  of  amufe- 
ments,  which  are  therefore  Supplied 
by  devotion,  and  its  lifter  paiGon  love. 
In  Spain,  the  ftage  is  very  poor ;  and 
at  both  the  theatres  at  Madrid,  in 
general,  bad  pieces  are  performed  by 
miferable  players.  One,  however,  of 
the  adfrelTes,  who  was  not  a  bad  per¬ 
former,  at  this  time  Ihonc  in  heroic 
parts.  In  this  refpeft  the  Spaniards 
are  even  inferior  to  the  Portugueze, 
and  have  nothing  to  compare  with 
the  excellent  opera  at  Liibon.  Spa¬ 
niards  Seldom  invite  company  to 
dinner,  and  more  rarely,  if  ever,  to 
Supper.  They  confine  themfclves  to 
tertullas,  where  tea  is  given,  and  that 
great  quantity  of  Sweetmeats  devour¬ 
ed,  at  which  Bourgoing  expreffed  fo 
much  furprife.  But  that  writer  is 
miftaken  in  applauding  the  temper¬ 
ance  of  the  lower  orders,  and  aflert- 
ing,  that  no  man  but  a  foreigner  is 
ever  feen  drunk  at  Madrid.  I  have 
feen  many  Spaniards  drunk  ;  and  the 
Walloon  Soldiers  may  in  fome  mcafurc 
be  excufed  for  this  vice,  when,  in- 
ftcad  of  the  four  wine  of  Germany 


and  Italy,  they  can  purchafe  the 
fiery  La  Mancha  for  a  trifle. 

The  climate  of  Madrid  is  in  gene¬ 
ral  very  agreeable,  the  air  being  warm, 
and  rain  uncommon  ;  fur  the  frontier 
mountains  of  Caftile  feem  to  keep  off 
the  clouds,  which  I  frequently  faw, 
when  the  w'ind  was  north,  refting 
upon,  and  hiding  their  Summits,  be¬ 
fore  they  defeended  to  the  adjacent 
country.  In  fummer  the  air  is  burn¬ 
ing  hot,  no  fea-breezes  lending  their 
aid  to  cool  it,  and  in  winter  uncom¬ 
monly  cold  ;  I  have  often  feen  the 
Manzanares  covered  with  ice.  This 
extreme  cold,  in  fo  Southerly  a  lati¬ 
tude,  undoubtedly  arifes  from  the 
high  fituation  of  the  town,  as  the 
conflantly  low  ftatc  of  the  barometer 
and  the  continual  defeent  to  approach 
the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  which  from 
Aranjuez  to  Liibon  has  alfo  a  confi- 
derable  fall.  Sufficiently  prove. 

Portugueze  Military. 

The  uniform  of  the  Portugueze 
infantry  and  cavalry  is  dark  blue ; 
that  of  the  huffars  light  blue  ;  the 
marines  green  ;  and  the  Sailors  arc 
drelTed  like  the  Englilh.  But  the 
blue  or  red  cloth  breeches  of  many 
of  the  regiments,  and  the  black  Man- 
chefter  breeches  of  the  officers,  have 
an  unpleafing  appearance.  Generals 
and  other  officers  wear  a  Suit  of 
Scarlet,  richly  embroidered  with  gold. 
The  cavalry,  like  that  of  Spain,  ride 
ftallions ;  but  their  horfes  are  in 
better  condition.  They  do  not  ride 
ill,  but  their  uniforms  ill  become 
them.  The  Soldiers  are  but  poorly 
paid  :  a  private  receives  two  vinteins, 
or  forty  rees  (about  twopence  fter- 
ling  ;)  from  which  Something  is  de¬ 
ducted  fv’r  clothing.  This  is  ex¬ 
tremely  miserable  pay  in  fo  dear  a 
country  as  Portugal,  particularly  at 
l.ilbon.  Bread,  a  Sardine,  and  bad 
wine,  are  the  conftant  and  daily  food 
of  thefe  men,  who  Seldom  or  never 
tafte  meat  or  vegetables.  In  the  year 
1798,  many  young  men  werepreffed. 
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and  many  of  the  regiments  increafed 
by  five  hundred  men  ;  they  were  tom 
from  the  fields  and  kidnapped  every 
where,  and  the  government  promifed 
rewards  to  the  juizei  de  fora  who 
ihould  fend  them  moll  recruits.  In 
confequence  of  this,  whole  troops  of 
tonfiderable  length  were  often  met 
travelling  like  criminals  with  their 
hands  bound.  It  was  painful  to  be¬ 
hold  thefe  unfortunate  people,  who 
perhaps  could  live  happily  and  com. 
fortably  at  home  on  the  fruit  of  their 
labour,  now  brought  by  force  to 
ftarve  in  the  towns.  At  Lilbon  I 
have  often  been  folicited  in  an  even* 
ing  for  charity  by  men  among  the 
guard  at  the  barracks  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  Gomn  Freirf,  who  had  the 
gteatell  claim  to  my  compafTion.  But 
can  any  man  blame  the  natives  of 
this  country  for  (hunning  military 
fetvice  under  fuch  circumftances  ? 

The  Soil  round  Lifhen. 

The  foil  round  Lilbon  confills  of 
limellone  and  bafalt ;  the  former  ly. 
ing  at  top,  bnd  being  here  and  there 
very  white,  clofe,  and  excellent  for 
building,  but  breaking  too  coarfe  for 
the  ftatuary.  Another  lingular  fpe- 
cies  of  limellone,  which  only  forms  a 
mafs  of  petrification,  appears  at  a 
depth  in  both  banks  of  the  river,  ly¬ 
ing  beneneath  the  other  ftrata.  The 
bafalt  begins  at  the  bank  not  far  from 
the  fea,  and  then  proceeds  through 
Quclus  toward  Bellas  ;  meanwhile  a 
branch  of  the  bafalt  mountain  ex¬ 
tends  beyond  the  city  by  the  aque- 
duA,  and  unites  with  the  foremen- 
tioned  chain  toward  Bellas.  From 
thence  the  bafalt  country  extends  as 
far  as  Cabeca  de  Montachique.  It 
properly  forms  only  one  mafs  of  ba* 
I'alt,  which  is  here  and  there  covered 
with  limellone.  It  is  particularly 
ftriking  that  bafalt  is  only  found  in 
thofe  two  parts  of  Portugal,  Lilbon 
-and  Cape  St.  Vincent,  where  the 
earthquake  of  1756  was  moll  violent ; 
and  this  circumllancc  is  thought  to 
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confirm  the  opinion  that  bafalt  co< 
vering  great  llrata  of  coal  furnilhes 
materials  for  fubterraneous  fires,  and 
thus  gives  rife  to  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes ;  but  it  muft  not  be  forgot- 
ten  that  Belem,  which  partly  Hands 
on  a  bafalt  hill,  fulfercd  lefs  from  that 
earthquake  than  fome  parts  of  the 
town  evidently  founded  upon  lime- 
Hone  ;  perhaps  the  bafalt  had  at  fome 
former  period  been  forced  up  front 
thefe  parts  by  a  fimilar  convulfion  ; 
and  the  Ihocks  which  Lilbon  has  felt 
from  time  to  time  are  attempts  of 
nature  to  raife  other  fimilar  hills. 
But  it  is  evident  this  is  one  of  the 
innumerable  hypothefes  that  have 
been  thrown  out  without  proof  on 
this  fubjeA.  Portugal,  however,  is 
rich  in  warm  fprings,  which  are  doubt- 
lefs  the  effedls  of  fubterraneous  fiies. 
Such  fprings  are  found  even  in  Lif- 
bon,  though  the  warmth  is  very 
flight  ;  alfo,  at  Cafeaes  a  few  miles 
from  Lilbon. 

The  Aqueduil. 

Clofe  to  the  north  fide  of  the  town, 
is  that  bold  and  grand  work  of  art, 
the  aquedud  called  os  areas,  by  which 
water  is  brought  from  levcral  fprings 
fituated  at  a  diilance  of  three  hagues 
and  near  the  village  of  Bellas,  being 
in  fome  parts  conducted  under  ground. 
Near  the  town  it  pafles  over  a  deep 
valley,  and  the  works  arc  planned 
with  great  magnificence.  It  reds 
on  feveral  bold  arches,  the  larged  of 
which  is  230  feet  10  inches  French 
high,  and  107  feet  8  inches  broad. 
The  view  is  fingular  when  the  fpefta- 
tor  Hands  beneath  it,  and  its  pointed 
arches  leem  changed  into  a  majedic 
vault  that  re-echoes  every  found. 
The  whole  length  of  the  aquedud  is 
2400  feet.  In  the  middh-  is  a  cover¬ 
ed  arched  way,  of  feven  or  tight  feet, 
where  the  water  flows  on  each  fide 
through  a  tunnel  of  done.  Without  . 
this  arched  way,  and  on  each  fide,  is  a 
path,  where  two  perfons  can  conve¬ 
niently  walk  abread,  with  a  parapet. 
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over  which  they  may  look  down  to  houfes  :  and  the  reader  may  form  an 
us  bafe.  The  fmall  towers  perhaps  idea  of  the  number  of  people  who 
dillurb  the  general  effed,  but  could  daily  ufe  it,  the  gallegos  with  their 
not  be  difpenfed  with,  for  they  ferve  very  heavy  burdens,  which  a  paflen* 
as  ventilators.  ger  cannot  avoid  ;  while  the  carts 

The  water  enters  the  town  at  a  pafs  as  near  to  the  houfes  as  ppffible, 
t  place  called  da  Amoreira,  where  that  the  horfes  may  not  go  in  the 
divides  into  feveral  other  aquedufts,  deeped  part  of  the  mud ;  and  thus  all 
and  fupplies  the  fountains  (or  chafa*'  the  dirt  and  filth  is  blindly  fplaflied 
rizes)  which  are  often  very  omamen*  upon  the  paflengers,  in  the  word 
;  tal,  though  in  a  bad  tade.  Here  the  manner  conceivable.  As  to  the  night. 


gallegos  draw  water  in  fmall  barrels, 
and  cry  it  about  the  dieets.  The 
water  is  very  good,  containing  a  por¬ 
tion  of  oxygenated  calcareous  earth, 
its  foiirces  being  in  limellone  hills. 
The  Portugueze  being  inhabitants  of 
a  warm  climate,  cannot  be  blamed  for 
loving  good  water,  but  the  ridiculous 
accounts  of  Codigan,  and  other  tra¬ 
vellers,  on  this  fubjed,  are  much  ex- 
aggerated.  In  fummer,  water  is  fold 
by  the  glafs  throughout  Spain  and 
Portugal,  in  the  public  fquares  and 
promenades  ;  and  among  both  thefe 
nations  an  excellent  method  is  ufed 
to  keep  water  and  other  liquors  cool 
in  fummer.  Earthen  veflels  arc  made 
of  clay  containing  lime  and  iron,  fo 
as  to  be  very  porous,  but  without 
glazing.  Thefe  veflels,  which  are 
called  bucaros  or  alcarrazeii  fufier  the 
moidurc  to  pervade  their  fubdance 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  dew,  which  is 
continually  evaporating,  and  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  cold.  At  fird  they  give  the 
water  an  unpleafant  earthy  tade, 
which,  however  it  foon  lofes  by  ufe. 

Police  of  Lijbon — Manners  of  the  In¬ 
habitants. 

The  fird  objeA.that  mud  drike 
every  foreigner  on  entering  Lilbon, 
is  the  badnefs  of  the  police ;  the  filth 
of  the  dreets  lies  every  where  in  heaps, 
which,  in  the  narrow  dreets  where 
the  rain  does  not  wafh  it  away,  re¬ 
quire  great  (kill  in  walking,  to  avoid 
finking  into  them.  In  one  of  the 
mod  frequented  dreets  on  the  river 
leading  to  the  Ribera  Nova,  there  is 
only  a  narrow  path  winding  near  the 
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the  city  was  formerly  lighted,  but 
now  this  practice  has  ceafed ;  and,  as 
the  window-fhutters  arc  (hut  early, 
there  is  no  light  to  diminifh  the  dark- 
nefs  of  thefe  dirty,  narrow,  ill-paved 
dreets.  A  hod  of  dogs  without  maf« 
ters,  and  living  on  the  public,  wan¬ 
der  about  like  hungry  wolves  ;  and, 
dill  worfe  than  thefe,  an  army  of  ban¬ 
ditti.  Our  friends  often  exprefled 
their  adonifliment  at  our  venturing 
into  Portugal  in  thefe  times  of  war  ; 
but  I  aflured  them  it  was  by  no  meana  ' 
fo  bold  an  undertaking  as  to  go  at 
midnight  from  Belem  to  MaravUlhas, 
at  the  eadem  extremity  of  the  town. 
How  can  a  nation,  among  whom  are 
a  number  of  enlightened  men,  bear 
fuch  an  abomination,  which  degrades 
Lilbon  even  below  Condantinople  ! 

The  amufements  of  the  carnival 
are  always  governed  by  the  ruling 
tade  of  every  nation.  Of  what  then 
(hould  they  confid  at  Lilbon  ?  Both 
high  and  low  delight  in  throwing  all 
kinds  of  dirt  and  filth  on.  the  paflen- 
gers,  who,  in  conformity  to  cudom, 
and  to  avoid  quarrels,  mud  bear  it' 
patiently. 

The  high  walls  of  the  quintas  in 
the  town,  the  vacant  and  deferted 
'  grounds,  invite  to  robbery  and  mur¬ 
der,  which  are  dill  farther  favoured 
by  the  badnefs  of  the  police.  Thefe 
crimes  are  always  perpetrated  with 
knives,  though  all  pointed  knives  are 
prohibited. 

Murders  generally  arife  from  re¬ 
venge  or  jealoufy  ;  robbers  are  gener¬ 
ally  contented  with  threats.  The 
fpring  is  the  mod' dangerous  time, 

aad 
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and  I  have  known  every  night  mark-  to  live  in  the  open  town  without  ien- 
cd  with  fome  murder.  The  boldnefs  pediment.  Hence  arife  the  immenfc 
of  the  aflaflins  is  ailonifhing.  On  a  number  of  beggars,  who  partly  rove 
fad  day,  in  a  proceflion  in  honour  of  about,  and  partly  remain  in  fixed 
St.  Rochus,  a  man  was  murdered  in  places,  crying  out  continually,  and 
open  day  in  the  throng,  at  five  o’clock  promifing  to  mention  this  or  that  per- 
in  the  afternoon.  In  the  fummer  of  fon  to  Nofla  Senhora  in  their  prayers, 
the  fame  year  a  man  was  robbed  at  A  phyfician  might  here  meet  with  an 
noon,  between  the  walls  near  the  uncommon  number  of  remarkable  cu- 
Prince  of  Waldeck’s,  who  was  wit-  taneous  diforders ;  I  have  often  ob- 
nefs  to  the  tranfa^tion.  The  robbers  ferved  a  true  leprofy,  and  endeavour- 
were  even  fo  bold  as  to  attack  coaches,  ed  by  obfervations  of  this  kind  to 
But  the  criminals  almoft  always  e-  render  myfelf  infenfible  to  the  difgud 
fedped,  the  compaflion  of  the  Portu-  they  infpire.  Tllefe  beggars  receive 
gueze  being  fuch,  that  every  one  af-  a  great  de?l  in  charity,  through  a 
lifts  him  in  his  flight.  They  exclaim  miftaken  fenfe  of  piety  prevalent  in 
Coutadinho  !  or,  Alas,  poor  man  J  Catholic  countries.  They  alfo  often 
and  every  thing  is  done  to  affift  him.  pradife  artifices  to  obtain  charity.  I 
The  puniftiment  of  death  is  entirely  remember  an  old  man  who  fell  down 
done  away,  and  the  culprit  is  fent  to  before  us  through  hunger,  as  he  af- 
thc  Indies  or  Angola ;  a  punifliment  terwards  faid,  and  thus  immediately 
which  by  no  means  gives  the  impref-  obtained  from  my  youthful  compa- 
fion  of  death,  though  the  climates  of  nion  a  confiderable  piece  of  gold  ; 
both  are  fo  unwholefomc  that  de-  while  I,  fomewhat  colder,  remarked 
ftru£tion  is  certain.  .  his  theatrical  perforpfiance,  withheld 

A  great  part  of  thefe  robbers  are  my  charity,  examined  into  the  afiair, 
negroes,  of  whom  there  is  a  greater  and  found  my  fufpicions  grounded, 
number  here,  perhaps,  than  in  any  Another  clafs  of  begging  is  that  for 
other  city  of  Europe,  not  excepting  fouls  in  purgatory.  The  religious 
London.  Many  of  them  get  their  fraternities,  to  whom  it  properly  be- 
bread  as  tradcfpcople,  not  unfrequent-  longs  to  colleft  thefe  alms,  and  to 
ly  become  good  and  refpeftable  citi-  have  mafles  performed  in  a  certain 
zens,  and  inftances  occur  of  their  ar-  church  foi  that  purpofe,  farm  out 
riving  at  a  high  degree  of  Ikill  as  ar-  this  employment  to  certain  people, 
tifans.  A  larger  portion  are  beggars,  who  poft  themfelves  in  the  neighbour- 
thieves,  procurers,  and  procurefles.  hood  of  this  church  to  beg,  for 
Every  negro  who  has  ferved  his  maf-  which  they  generally  pay  eight  mil¬ 
ter  feven  years  in  Europe  is  free,  and  rees  annually,  and  by  this  contraA 
then  not  unfrequently  becomes  a  beg-  frequently  gain  one  hundred  mil- 
gar,  unlefs  he  has  had  a  very  good  rees  a-year.  Every  thing  is  done  in 
mafter.  Great  numbers  of  them  are  Portugal  pelo  amor  de  Dtoi  epelat  al- 
employed  as  failors,  and  I  do  not  fee  mat  (for  the  love  of  God  and  of  the 
any  reafon  why  they  are  not  alfo  en-  fouls.)  Tire  monallcries  fend  their 
lifted  as  foldiers ;  but  Mr  Jungk’s  af-  fruit,  ufuaily  grapes,  to  be  fold  in  the 
fertion,  that  one  fourth  of  the  inha-  ftreets  as  it  were  by  au^ion,  in  or- 
bitantsof  Liftnin  are  negroes  and  ere-  der  to  perform  mafles  for  the  money, 
oles,  like  many  other  aflertions  of  They  are  cried  about  the  ftreets  as 
that  author,  is  much  exaggerated.  wai pelasalmas  (grapes  for  the  fouls ;) 

There  is  a  great  number  of  vaga-  and  when  the  price  is  alked,  the  an- 
bonds  in  Lilbon,  for  all  idle  people  fwer  is  generally  confiderable.  In 
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Snuff  is  a  great  article  of  neceflity  for  (cjlou  a  feut  ordenj,  feu  criaio.)  This 
all  ranks,  for  both  fexes,  for  every  is  not  a  remark  taken  from  a  fingle 
old  man,  and  in  (hort  for  the  whole  inftance,  for  I  have  heard  it  extreme- 
nation.  Nbr  is  it  difficult  to  obtain  ly  often  from  afs-drivers,  and  others 
tjie  partiality  of  any  of  the  common  of  fimilar  claffes.  The  Portugueze 
clafs  of  people,  if  the  traveller  but  of-  language  indeed,  even  in  the  mouths 
fer  him  a  pineh  of  good  fnuff.  I  faw  of  the  common  people,  has  naturally 
a  beggar-woman  put  fame  fnuff  to  fomething  well-bred  and  elegant ; 
the  nofe  of  her  child  who  was  ftill  in  nor  do  they  ever  ufe  oaths  and  inde¬ 
arms.  On  a  botanical  excurhon  near  cent  expreffions,  like  the  Englifh, 
Liibon  1  met  a  well-dreffed  lady,  who  French,  and  Spaniih  low  execretions, 
afked  me  for  a  pinch  of  fnuff,  as  (he  though  the  loweft  claffes  indeed  fume- 
had  loft  her  box  ;  and  when  I  told  times  mention  the  devil.  All  the 
her  that  I  never  ufed  one,  (he  replied,  Portugpieze  are  naturally  talkative, 
with  an  expreffion  of  the  moft  violent  and  fometimes  very  inftpid.  The  ridi 
grief,  Eftou  defefperado  (I  am  quite  in  are  faid  to  conceal  a  falfe  heart  be- 
defpalr.)  Nor  can  we  blame  Al-  neath  a  profuGon  of  polite  expref- 
phonfo  IV.  for  giving  the  Englifh  Gons. 

foldiers,  who”  had  fought  fo  bravely  I  have  nothing  to  fay  in  defence  of 
for  him  at  the  battle  of  Ameixial,  the  higher  claffes ;  they  are  as  infe- 
two  pounds  of  tobacco  each.  The  lior  to  the  Spaniards  as  the  common 
fmoking  of  tobacco  is,  however,  very  people  excel  them  The  want  of  fei- 
uncommon ;  nor  are  even  cigarros,  ence  and  tafte,  which  perhaps  arifes 
though  fo  cuftomary  in  Spain,  ufed  from  the  total  want  of  works  of  art 
by  any  but  Jailors.  in  this  country  ;  a  government  which 

Both  the  higher  and  lower  claffes  never  had  wifdom  or  opportuni^  to 
are  very  fond  of  a  profuGon  of  com-  bring  into  aAion  the  nobler  paiuons 
pliments,  which  flow  in  a  torrent  from  of  mankind,  the  conftant  and  oppref- 
every  mouth.  A  common  peafant  Gve  neighbourhood  of  the  Engliih, 
meeting  another  takes  off  his  hat  who  juftly  feel  their  fuperioiity,  ^d 
quite  low  down,  holds  him  a  long  the  total  decay  of  literature,  are,  1 
while  by  the  hand,  inquires  after  his  conceive,  the  chief  caufes  why  the 
health  and  that  of  his  family,  and  Portugueze  nobles  are  formed  of 
does  not  fail  to  add,  I  am  at  your  worfe  materials  than  any  European, 
commands,  and  your  humble  fervant  nobility. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE. 

ON  THE  raOCEESIlON AL  IMPaOTBMlMT  OF  MANKIND. 

“  Nemo  adeo  ferns  eft,  ut  non  m.tefcere  pofTit, 

**  Si  modo  culturse  patientem  commodet  aurem.'*’ 

SIR,  Hok.  Epift.  lib.  i.  Epift.  1. 1.  39. 

T  N  my  letter  to  you  of  the  8th  ult*  *,  be  attended  with  confequences  of  no 
I  troubled  you  with  fame  deful-  fmall  importance.  If  wx  view  it  as  a 
tory  remarks  on  the  perfe^libili^  of  mere  dodrinal  point,  addreffing  itfelf 
mau,  and  I  propofe  now  to  oifer  a  to  the  underftanding  alone,  without 
few  additional  arguments  oh  this  fub-  reaching  the  heart  or  influencing  the 
jcA.  conduct ;  even  in  this  cafe  the  opi- 

Whether  we  confider  this  queftion  nion  which  we  form  will  very  much 
in  a  fpeculative  or  a  praAical  point  affedl  our  conclufions  on  the  majority 
of  view,  the  decifton  of  it  feems  to  of  ethical  fubjeds,  and  it  will  in  par¬ 
ticular 


♦  See  our  Uft  Vol.  p.  439. 
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ticular  communicate  a  certain  colour* 
ing  to  all  our  fpeculations  on  man 
and  Providence.  But  when  we  con- 
£der  the  influence  which  this  opinion 
muft  neceflarily  exercife  over  our 
condu^  in  life,  we  then  become  fen- 
£ble  how  important  it  is  that  this 
qiicftion  (hould  meet  with  a  candid 
difcuflion  and  an  impartial  decifion, 
for  on  this  will  depend  not  only  our 
own  happinefs,  but,  in  feme  degree, 
the  peace  and  happinefs  of  fociety  in 
general.  The  man  who  fincerely  be¬ 
lieves  that  human  affairs  are  endowed 
with  a  principle  of  progreflion,  muft 
have,  within  his  own  breaft,  a  fund  of 
enjoyment  of  which  no  modification 
of  external  circumftances  can  deprive 
him  ;  and  he  will  be  impelled  to  a£ls 
of  beneficence  and  heroic  virtue,  by 
the  certainty  of  their  fuccefsful  ifluc ; 
—a  ftimulus,  the  great  fource  of  ener¬ 
getic  conduA.  Such  a  man  is  confi¬ 
dent  that  his  labour  will  not  be  in 
vain,'  and  however  toilfome  or  even 
dangerous  his  talk,  it  will  feero  light 
to  him,  when  he  reflets  on  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  its  being  fatisfaftory  to 
himfelf  and  ferviccable  to  fociety.— 
It  is  only  fuch  a  cheering  hope  as 
this,  that  can  pour  the  balm  of  con- 
folation  into  his  injured  nund,  and 
impell  to  reiterated  exertion  the  man 
who,  draining  every  nerve  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  community,  is  too 
often  repaid  with  the  .fcorn  and  con¬ 
tumely  of  his  countrymen. 

“  Hac  arte  Pollux,  Sc  vagus  Hercules 
Innixus,  arces  attigit  aureas : 

- -  — —  hac  Quirinus, 

Martis  equis  Acheronta  fugit.” 

But  to  proceed ;  in  my  former  let¬ 
ter,  I  confider  the  improvement  of 
mankind  as  the  necelTary  refult  of  the 
circumftances  of  their  fituation.  If 
we  are  fuccefsful  in  eftabliftiing  this 
point,  all  the  arguments  againft  the 
poffibilityof  humanimprovement  muft 
inevitably  fall  to  the  ground.  For, 
if  it  can  be  fhewn  that  this  improve¬ 
ment  is  the  necelTary  and  confequen- 


tial  effeft  of  thofc  elemental  princi¬ 
ples  which  regulate  human  affairs, 
and  on  which  the  very  conftitution 
of  our  nature  depends  ;  it  will  be  to 
no  pur|>ofe  to  alledge  that  their  ope¬ 
ration  IS  unftable,  or  may  be  counter. 
a£led.  If  they  are  known  to  operate 
in  one  inftance,  however  impercepti¬ 
ble  to  us,  we  are  bound  to  fuppofe 
this  operation  univerfal.  And  it  is 
impolfible  to  fuppofe  their  a£Uon  to 
be  for  one  moment  fufpended  with¬ 
out  altering  human  nature  entirely. 
Thus  we  are  not  allowed  to  doubt 
the  exiftence  of  the  magnetic  virtue 
in  a  loadftone,  although  there  may 
be  no  piece  of  iron  in  its  vicinity  to 
render  its  effeAs  vifible.  And  for  the 
fame  reafon,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
fuppofe  that  thofe  laws  of  the  human 
mind  which  arc  the  refult  of  its  very 
frame,  ccafe  to  ad,  although  at  any 
particular  period  of  hiftory  we  may 
not  be  able  to  fpecify  their  effeds. 

The  confideration  of  this  branch  of 
the  argument,  Sir,  would  lead  us  in¬ 
to  a  metaphyfical  difcuflion,  which, 
however  favourable  to  my  fide  of  the 
queftion,  I  muft  co-incide  with  you 
in  the  opinion,  is  by  no  means  well 
adapted  to  a  work  of  fuch  a  popular 
nature  as  ypurs. 

But  without  incurring  any  impu¬ 
tation  of  abftrad  rcafoning,  we  may 
remark,  that  from  its  very  nature  the 
human  mind  muft  be  elfentially  ac¬ 
tive.  No  human  force  can  reftrain 
its  energies.  No  barrier  can  Hop  its 
exertions — No  limits  can  be  fet  to  its 
acquifitions.  From  the  very  dawn 
of  exiftence  it  begins  to  treafure  up 
ideas,  and  proceeds  inceifantly  adding 
to  its  ftock,  ’till  its  connedion  with 
the  body  is  diflblved.  This  is  a  fad 
in  the  hiftory  of  inteiled,  which  no 
one  who  examines  his  own  mind  can 
for  one  moment  call  in  queftion.  And 
when  its  confequences  are  maturely 
confidered,  they  wrarrant  us  in  this 
inference,  that  the  human  mind  is  cf- 
fentially  progreflive.  This  conclu- 
fion  is  greatly  ftrengthened  by  the 
confideration 
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rottfidcration  of  this  circumftance, 
thait  mind,  in  fo  far  as  wc  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it,  is  only  a  faculty  of 
perception.  All  its  attainments  have 
been  acquired  by  means  of  the  fenfcs, 
or  derived  from  ieflc6fion.  For  on 
it  no  original  ideas  arc  imprelTcd. 
And  it  comes  into  this  world,  with¬ 
out  any  other  bias,  except  that  to 
acquire  knowledge  and  treafure  up 
information.  What  chiefly  dillin- 
guilhes  the  favage  from  the  man  of 
fciencc,  is  the  lefs  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  acquiring  knowledge  which 
he  has  enjoyed,  and  not  any  diverfity 
in  the  means  he  has  employed.  Eve¬ 
ry  new  idea  is  an  advancement  in  the 
progrefs  ;  and  over  the  whole  earth, 
the  mind  of  each  human  being  is 
daily  and  hourly  progreilive,  although 
in  different  individuals  this  progrefs 
may  advance  in  different  paths,  and 
with  unequal  velocity.  Even  in  the 
minds  of  thofe  men  who  feem  to  pof- 
fefs  the  leaft  fuperiority  over  the 
lower  animals,  it  is  certain  that  there 
IS  no  lime  in  which  this  flream  of 
ideas  flagnates.  And  in  the  darkcfl 
ages  of  the  world,  when  the  light  of 
fcicnce  was  eclipfed,  and  civilization 
banifhed  from  fociety,  the  human 
mind  was  never  funk  in  repofe.  Its 
revolutions  turned  only  on  a  wrong 
axis.  Its  efforts  were  often  grand, 
but  never  well  direfted.  Had  its  o- 
perations  been  once  fufpended,  they 
might  have  been  fo  for  ever.  But  the 
very  back-flidings  of  intelledf  fhew, 
that  it  is  poffeffed  of  a  vigour,  which, 
even  in  the  moment  that  its  energies 
feem  palfied,  is  treafuring  up  for  it 
tenfold  animation  and  elallicity. 

From  this  fhort  deduflion  of  fafts 
it  is  demonflratively  proved,  that  eve¬ 
ry  individual,  from  the  favage,  who 
in  a  manner  vegetates  on  the  earth’s 
fnrface,  to  the  philofopher  who  foars 
on  the  wings  of  fciencc  to  the  remot- 
eft  regions  of  the  univeife,  is  con- 
ftantly  progrefGve.  For  however  dif¬ 
ferent  may  be  their  degrees  of  reflec¬ 
tion,  yet  of  no  one  can  it  be  affirmed 


that  his  fenfations  to-day  have  not 
been  more  multifarious  oi  lively  than 
thofe  of  y.-fterday  ;  or  that  any  li¬ 
mits  can  he  fet  to  thofe  he  may  have 
to-morrow.  Now  as  each  individual 
is  progreffivc,  it  is  obvious  that  fo¬ 
ciety,  which  is  compofed  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  mull  be  fo  likewife.  The  tniiii 
of  this  conclufion  is  by  no  means  in¬ 
validated  by  the  faft,  that  the  pto- 
grefs  of  each  individual  is  limited  by 
the  mean  duration  of  human  life,  and 
that  every  forty  or  fifty  years  he 
gives  place  to  a  being  who  has  to  be¬ 
gin  again  the  career  »>f  improvement. 
Were  the  whole  human  race  to  be 
fwept  off  at  once  and  indiferiminate- 
ly,  like  the  flower  of  autumn  by  the' 
winter’s  llorm,  and  fuccceded  by  an 
entirely  new  fucceffion  of  individuals, 
then  would  the  fate  of  man  be  hope- 
lefs  indeed.  'I'hen  would  fciencc 
move  in  a  circular  career,  and  how¬ 
ever  far  advanced  at  one  period,  it 
would  foon  be  doomed  to  ftart  anew 
-from  the  point  from  which  it  firft  fet 
out,  and  be  retained  in  this  uniforpi 
orbit  by  a  law  as  invariable  as  that  of 
gravitation.  The  reverfe  of  this  how¬ 
ever  is  the  cafe.  Individuals  fuc- 
ceed  to  each  other  imperceptibly  ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  each  one  who 
is  fnatched  from  exiftence,  is  retain¬ 
ed  by  his  cotemporarics,  and  commu¬ 
nicated  to  their  fucceffors.  So  that 
even  by  the  aid  of  fpc’ech  alone,  with¬ 
out  the  iiiftrumentality  of  the  prefs, 
the  grave  which  terminates  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  the  individual,  would  not  al- 
fo  be  the  goal  of  fciencc. 

“  Fortliough  it  were  not  regifter’d, 

Methinks  that  truth  Ihould  live  from 
age  to  age. 

As  'twere  entailed  to  all  poflerity. 

Even  to  the  getteral  all-ending  day.” 

Staif/peare. 

It  is  evident  too,  that  although 
one  individual  is  only  labouring  to 
become  mafter  of  the  difeoveries  of 
his  prcdecelTors  ;  -  another  one,  more 
advanced,  is  furpaffing  thefe  difeover- 
ries,  and  carrying  them  to  a  higher 
pitch 
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pitch  of  excellence,  and  that  he  in  his  in  the  aifertion,  that  they  arc  not  ad* 
tura  will  be  outdone  by  the  former,  vancing,  or  that  their  motion  is  in 
Thus  it  is  clear  from  the  conftitution  any  retpeft  retrograde.  There  are  al- 
of  its  nature,  that  the  human  mind  ways  new  difeoreries  making  in  one 
mull  be  effcntially  progrefTive.  And  branch  of  fcicncc  or  another ;  and 
before  concluding,  I  (hall  have  occa-  the  effe61  that  thefe  may  have  on. 
fion  to  take  notice  of  fome  of  thofe  others  apparently  the  lead  conneAed 
caufes  by  which  this  natural  progrefs  with  it,  we  are  unable  to  calculate, 
hat  been  occafionally  retarded.  Let  any  man  then  trace  fcience  fiom 

A  confideration  of  the  natute  of  the  beginning  of  its  career  to  the 
fcicncc  alfo  will  convince  us,  that  if  eminence  at  which  it  has  now  arrived, 
left  to  take  its  own  courfe,  it  too  Let  him  view  it  crawling  like  a  rep- 
mud  be  continually  advancing.  There  tile  on  the  earth,  till  it  mounts  on 
is  no  fcience  w’hofe  origin  w’e  cannot  foaring  pinions  to  the  extremities  of 
refer  to  the  fimpled,  and  mod  obvious  fpace,  and  looks  with  eagle  eye  thro' 
principles;orw’hofeprogrcfswccannot  the  fydem  of  the  nnivcrlc.  And  then 
trace,  by  advances  flow  but  uniform,  let  him  tell  whether  it  has  not  been 
to  the  highed  degree  of  excellence  hitherto  progreflivc,  and  if  any  li- 
at  which  it  may  have  arrived.  From  mits  can  be  fet  to  its  future  advance* 
the  obfeure  guefles  and  aukward  ment. 

combinations  of  its  founder,  to  the  Thus  far  it  appears  that  it  is  the 
completed  harmony  of  parts,  and  fu*  very  nature  of  fcience  to  improve, 
blime  fimplicity  of  method  to  which  and  that  fcience  and  intelleA  have  a 
the  combined  efforts  of  fucceeding  neceffary  dependence  on  each  other, 
geniufes  may  have  carried  it.  Eve-  If  mind  is  progreffive,  fo  alfo  is  fei- 
ry  new  difeovery  made  in  fcience,  is  ence.  And  the  former  mud  be  an- 
a  new  advancement  in  its  progrefs  to  nihilated  before  the  latter  can  be  dc- 
perfeftion.  And  every  new  advance-  droyed, 

ment  is  an  additional  pledge  of  that  When  we  look  back  upon  the  pad 
which  is  to  follow.  There  is  no  par-  hidory  of  man  indeed,  his  progrefs 
ticular  fcience  of  which  we  can  af*  feems  in  many  cafes  to  have  been  in¬ 
firm  that  it  has  been  carried  to  the  terrupted,  and  there  are  certain  pe- 
greated  perfeftion  of  which  it  is  fuf*  riods  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
ceptible.  And  every  difeovery  in  blanks  in  the  hidory  of  intelleft. 
any  one  department  of  fcience,  while  But  when  we  take  an  extenfive  fur- 
it  tends  to  its  own  advancement,  often  vey  of  his  hidory ;  and  indead  of  con- 
at  the  fame  time  .accelerates  the  pro-  fining  ourfelves  to  any  particular  time, 
grefs  of  another  with  which  it  feems  confider  the  whole  as  one  aggregate, 
to  have  no  very  intimate  connection,  we  mud  then  clearly  perceive  that  he 
Thus  difeoveries  in  optics  have  bene-  has  been'  on  the  whole  progreflivc. 
fited,  not  only  adronomy,  but  alfo  At  times  indeed  the  night  of  ignor- 
anatomy,  natural  hidory,  and  botany,  ance  appears  to  have  brooded,  with 
Difeoveries  in  botany  have  been  fer*  difmal  wings,  over  the  faired  portions 
viceable  to  medicine.  To  the  re-  of  the  earth  ;  the  mod  powerful 
fearches  of  the  chemid  both  the  phy*  empires  have  been  undablc  ;  and  the 
fician  and  the  artid  are  indebted,  fun  of  fcience  itfelf  feems  only  to 
And  it  is  the  hand  of  the  adronomer  have  (hone  for  a  feafon  to  render  more 
which  conduits  the  mariner  through  dreadful  the  approaching  darknefs. 
the  traftlefs  ocean.  From  this  inti*  But  as  a  folution  of  this  difficulty  we 
mate  connexion  of  the  fciences,  at  mud  have  recourfe  to  the  final  Zaufes 
no  period  even  of  the  moll  partially  of  thefe  temporary  interruptions  of 
wilightened  age,  can  we  be  warranted  the  progrefs,  and  we  fhall  then  per¬ 
ceive 
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ceiTC  that  they  have  been  permitted  times.  And  notwithllanding  the  bril- 
only  in  order  to  accelerate  more  it*  liant  examples  before  them,  the  fub- 
future  velocity.  For  muil  we  not  limed  geniufes  of  thefe  latter  times 
fuppofe  that  the  laws  by  which  the  have  feldom  equalled,  and  never  fur- 
moral  world  is  governed  are  analo-  palTed  the  bright  luminaries  of  anti- 
gous  to  thofe  which  dircdl  the  mate-  quity.  But  when  we  refled  that 
rial.  And  fince  a  minute  invediga-  painting,  poetry,  eloquence,  and  all 
tion  has  convinced  us,  that  the  far-  the  fine  arts,  depend  fur  their  fuccefs 
ther  we  fearch  into  the  latter,  the  on  the  powers  of  imagination,  and 
wifer  and  more  benevolent  arc  they  that  thefe  arc  always  mod  vigorous 
difeovered  to  be  ;  is  it  not  our  duty,  in  the  early  ages  of  (ucicty  ;  we  (hall 
as  well  as  our  intered,  to  infer  that  find  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the 
the  fame  thing  will  upon  inquiry  be  caufe  of ‘Grecian  fuperiority.  And 
found  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  former  ?  although  they  excelled  us  in  the 
Takiiig  this  along  with  us,  we  may  works  of  imagination,  are  we  thence 
red  aimred,  that,  however  incxplica-  to  infer  our  inferiority  to  them  in 
ble  to  us,  every  event  in  the  moral  every  thing  clfc ;  and  that  they  at- 
world  is  uiiquedionably  ordered  fur  tained  an  eminence  in  the  laborious 
the  bed  ;  and  that  although,  at  ccr-  path  of  improvement  which  we  (hail 
tain  times,  the  welfare  of  man  has  never  reach  ? 

been  apparently  ncgledled,  yet  that  Such  a  conclufion  is  happily  no 
this  has  been  invariably  confultcd,  lefs  gloomy  than  illogical.  For  it  is 
and  circumdances  fo  arranged  as  to  not  on  the  cxercifc  of  his  imagina- 
be  ultimately  produi^ve  of  the  great-  tion,  but  on  that  of  his  reafuning 
cd  good  to  him.  In  this  view  we  faculties,  that  man  depends  for  his 
will  confider  the  revolutions  of  fei-  improvement.  Were  the  contrary 
ence  as  deltined  only  to  edabliffi  its  true,  then  would  the  favage  be  more 
empire  on  more  folid  bafis ;  and  the  enlightened  than  the  fage ;  and  the 
intrudu^ion  of  partial  ignorance  as  philofophci  of  modem  times  would 
an  alley  intended  to  makrtruth  more  be  a  difgrace  to  his  poetic  ancedors. 
dudlile.  Under  this  impreffion  we  The  imagination,  fo  far  from  being 
would  afk,  if  the  boaded  knowledge  fcrviceable  to  us  in  the  fearch  after 
of  Greece  was  overturned,  might  not  truth,  uniformly  leads  men  adray  into 
this  have  been  allowed  in  order  to  the  devious  paths  of  error.  For  this 
introduce  a  degree  of  learning  better  reafon  alone  might  we  a  priori  infer, 
calculated  to  promote  the  happinefs  that  modern  times  would  be  more 
of  man  ?  And  may  we  not  confider  didinguilhed  for  philofophy  than  the 
the  dark  ages  as  teeming  with  the  ancient.  The  conclufion  is  founded 
feeds  of  improvement  which  would  on  the  nature  of  things  and  would  be 
not  otherwife  have  ever  been  realized  ?  infuperable,  although  we  could  not 
Thus  we  have  often  heard  the  down-  refer  to  hidory  for  the  truth  andjud- 
fall  of  the  fine  arts  in  Greece  bitter-  nefs  of  it.  But  on  fuch  an  appeal  w’e 
ly  lamented,  and  I  willingly  fympa-^  find,  that  the  fame  livelinefs  of  ima- 
thize  with  thofe  who  mourn  over  gination,  by  which  the  Greeks  ex- 
their  melancholy  catadrophe  ;  but  I  celled  in  the  fine  arts,  milled  them  in 
can  never  allow  that  any  argument  their  refearches  into  philofophy.  Our 
can  be  drawn  Irom  it  againd  the  fu-  fuperiority  to  them  in  phyfics  no  one 
ture  improvement  of  mankind.  The  will  call  in  quedion  ;  tire  anatomical 
Greeks,  I  will  grant,  very  much  ex-  doftrine  of  Epicurus  renders  any 
celled  us  in  the  fine  arts,  which  have  other  proof  unnecedary.  To  morals 
never  been  fo  fuccefsfully  cultivated  and  metaphyfics  they  paid  more  at- 
in  modem  as  they  were  in  ancient  tention,  but  their  enquiries  were 
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tqually  unfuccefsful. — Of  their  pe¬ 
netration  into  the  principles  of  hu¬ 
man  conduft,  the  erroneous  theories 
they  adapted  are  dcmonftrative.  And 
of  their  progrefs  in  metaphyfics,  the 
ridiculous  idea  of  the  world’s  being 
the  eternal  effeft  of  an  eternal  caufe, 
ftarted  by  their  great  pneumatologift 
Atiftotle,  is  unqueftionable  proof. 

Scoto-Britanuus  aiks  with  exulta¬ 
tion,  “  Did  the  great  progrefs  of  the 
“  Romans  in  every  branch  of  Icience 
“  preferve  thefc  irom  decline,* or  prove 
“  an  antidote  to  their  deftrudlion  ?” 
certainly  not.  Both  the  Roman  learn- 
iug  and  the  Roman  power  were  over¬ 
whelmed  in  the  deftruftivc  ravages  of 
the  feudal  fyftem.  But  I  would  re¬ 
tort  the  queftion,  by  demanding, 
whether  it  would  have  been  more 
conducive  to  the  interefts  of  man, 
rhat  the  Roman  greatnefs  (hould 
have  fubfifted  ;  and  whether  our  pre- 
fent  eminence  in  fciencc  (hould  have 
been  at  all  enhanced,  had  the  Roman 
Empire  ftill  fnrvived  ?  It  is  evident, 
that  this  queftion  mull  likewife  be 
anfwcrcd  in  the  negative.  For  in  a 
(late  fo  cxtenfive  a&.the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  dcfpotic  power  mnft  naturally 
prevail,  which  inevitably  retards  the 
progrefs  of  fociety.  The  Roman 
government  too,  being  altogether 
m.iljtary,  was  extremely  hoftile  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  fcicnces,  and  would 
infallibly  have  prevented  them  from 
being  Communicated  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  In  this  refpeA 
then,  the  feudal  fyftem  muft  have 
been  ultimately  beneficial  to  man¬ 
kind.  For,  to  it  are  wd  indebted  for 
the  divifion  into  fmallcr  kingdoms  of 
the  different  Rates  of  Europe.  To 
the  fame  fource  may  we  refer  the 
introduAion  of  a  more  liberal  fyftem 
of  commerce, — the  annihilation  of 
domeftic  flavcry, — and  the  right  of 
the  citizens  to  vote  for  fupplies,  the 
great  bulwark  of  their  happinefs  in 
modern  times,  and  from  which  they 
derive  a  degree  of  importance  un. 
known  to  the  members  of  any  of  the 


ancient  dates. — Thus  the  feudal  fyf¬ 
tem,  inftead  of  being  a  fcourge,  has 
turned  out  a  blefling  to  mankind.  It 
was  a  fevere  remedy,  calculated  how¬ 
ever  to  the  virulence  of  the  difeafe  : 
a  remedy  from  whofc  effefts  we  may 
infer,  that  in  the  moral,  as  well  as  in 
the  natural  world,  what  we  confider 
as  the  moll  formidable  evils  are  often 
produdlive  of  the  mod  beneficial  con- 
fequences.  And  may  we  not  alfo 
conclude,  that,  if  we  could  trace  with 
equal  precifion  their  effects,  we  (hould 
find  that  the  mod  direful  commo¬ 
tions  in  the  one,  often  refemble  thofc 
tempefts  in  the  other,  which,  while 
they  dcfolate  villages  and  bury  navies 
in  the  deep,  at  the  fame  time  difpci 
from  the  atmofphere  thofc  noxious 
vapours  whofc  malign  influence 
might  make  a  charncl-houfc  of  the 
world. 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  fociety  has  a  natural  ten¬ 
dency  to  improvement.  No  one  will 
be  fo  daring  as  affert  that  it  has  been 
uniformly  progrcllive.  The  abfurdity 
of  fuch  an  affertion  would  be  evident 
to  every  one  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
acquainted  with  hitlory.  But  when 
we  affirm  that  roan  is  perfedlible,  we 
inean  bo  more,  than  that  he  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  capability  of  attaining 
every  degree  of  peifedlion,  confident 
with  his  nature.  We  do  not  fup- 
p»fe,  that  by  an  exertion  of  energy 
he  can  ever  throw  off  the  dominion 
of  Morpheus,  or,  that  he  (hall  ever 
enjoy  a  terrene  immortality,  or  be¬ 
come  omnifeient  We  would  only 
intimate,  that  his  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual  powers  will  one  day  arrive  at  the 
higheft  excellence  of  which  they  are 
fufceptible  ; — that  vice  and  ignor¬ 
ance  will  be  fiigitated  from  the  earth, 
and  that  the  human  race  will  become 
wif«?,  virtuous,  and  happy.  Such  a 
date  is  unequivocally  foretold  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  facred  writings, 
as  in  that  beautiful  paffage  of  Ifaiah, 
where  he  prediAs,  that  “  The  wolf 

and  the  lamb  (hall  feed  together, 
“  and 
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**  and  the  lion  (hall  eat  ftraw  like  the  upon  a  footing  of  greater  equality 
ox,  &c.”  •  with  each  other,  and  has  rendered 

From  the  different  events  in  hiftory  impoflible  the  overthrow  of  fcience, 
[  I  then,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  by  any  irruption  of  barbarians 
jti  the  human  mind,  do  we  learn  that  amongft  the  civilized  nations.  The 
i“|  man  has  a  natural  tendency  to  a  Hate  gaining  of  battles,  now,  depends  not 
i|  I  of  perfedtion.  And  the  events  which  io  much  on  bodily  (Irength  as  na- 
9  :  have  happened  in  modern  times  (liew,  tional  knowledge.  So  that  a  fupe- 
W  that  the  obllrudlions  to  this  progrefs  riority  in  this  refpeft  has  become  the 
i  can  now  no  longer  operate ;  that  furett  pledge  of  national  (lability 
V  truth  is  now  ellablifhed  on  a  firm  and  ftrength. 

ji  foundation,  and  that  the  career  of  The  happinefs  of  the  people  like- 
*  fcience  will  no  longer  be  devious  and  wife,  which  was  little  attended  to, 
1-  I  uncertain,  but  unalterable  and  uner-  under  the  ancient  governments,  lias 
I  ring.  now  been  difeovered  to  be  the  only 

'I’hefe  events  have  been  often  re-  fure  foundation  on  which  any  govern- 
^  marked,  and  the  length  to  which  this  ment  can  reft.  For  this  difeovery 
paper  has  extended  makes  it  impro-  we  are  indebted  to  political  economy  ; 
i  per  here  to  comment  upon  them,  I  a  fcience  altogether  new,  whofe  pro- 
^  (hall  therefore  only  enumerate  them  fcifed  objedl  is  to  promote  the  hap- 
briefty.  The  invention  of  printing  pinefs  and  profperity  of  every  mem- 
_  alone,  mull  render  fcience  liable  and  ber  of  the  community.  Many  truths 
I  fccure.  This  illuftrious  invention  has  conducive  to  which  it  has  within  a 


benefited  knowledge  in  fevcral  re- 
fpedls.  It  has  extended  it  over  a 
greater  portion  of  fociety  ;  has  made 
it  of  eafier  acquifition,  and  thus  mul¬ 
tiplied  the  number  of  hands  deftined 
to  rear  the  temple  of  fcience.  It  has 
alfo  rendered  the  progrefs  of  know¬ 
ledge  more  fccure,  by  freeing  it  from 
the  dominion  of  defpots,  moths,  and 
dampnefs,  to  which  when  committed 
to  manuferipts  it  was  necelTarily  fub- 
}cfled. 

By  the  co- operation  of  commerce 
alfo,  the  dominions  of  fcience  have 
iK'cn  very  much  enlarged.  The  fame 
meant  by  which  the  commodities  of 
one  country  are  conveyed  to  another, 
ferve  alfo  to  communicate  to  it  the 
hlellings  of  truth.  Thus  will  the 
knowledge,  like  the  merchandi/e  of 
Europe,  be  one  day  fpread  over  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  an  inter- 
cuurfe  of  intclle^ual,  as  well  as  mer¬ 
cantile  communication,  conncfl  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  bands 
of  brotherhood  and  happinefs. 

The  great  change  w’hich  has  taken 
place  in  the  military  art  has  now  put 
the  different  nations  of  the  world 
Ed.  Mag.  Julj  i8oi. 
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vcr\'  (hort  time  demonftrated. 

Political  inftitutions  arc  not  now 
founded  on  vague  hypothcfis,  but  on 
the  firm  and  folid  bails  of  human 
nature,  and  on  fadls  which  have  been 
proved  by  adlual  experiment. — Now 
the  effeds  of  juft  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  forwarding  the  progrefs  of 
fcience  are  immenfe.  No  fooner  did 
Greece  become  a  province  of  Rome, 
than  its  bright  day  of  fcience  began 
to  overcaft,  and  ere  long  clofc  it  in  the 
night  of  ignorance  and  barharifm. 
And  indeed  whoever  confiders  the 
difference  of  manners,  on  the  oppofite 
fides  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  the  difTimi- 
larity  of  charadlcr  between  the  an¬ 
cient  and  modem  Greek,  mud  be 
convinced,  that  the  influence  exer- 
cifed  by  political  inftitutions  over  the 
humau  ckarader  and  condud  is  im¬ 
menfe. 

Juller  modes  of  philofophifing  have 
now  been  introduced,  and  our  allo- 
nilhing  fuccefs  in  phyfical  enquiries 
in  the  courfe  of  two  centuries  has 
crownid  them  with  the  mod  luxuri¬ 
ant  harveft.  Our  difeoveries  in  morals 
and  mctaphyfics  have  not  been  fo  re¬ 
markable. 
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markable.  But  Locke,  the  Bacon  truth,  and  prefer  wanJeilng  in  the 
in  this  department  of  philofophy,  has  paths  of  error  and  uncertainty,  it  is 
fet  us  on  the  right  path.  And  we  impoiGble  they  can  ever  reach  the 
have  every  reafon  to  hope  that  our  teiuple  of  fcience. 
eminence  in  this  laft  branch  of  fcience  Before  concluding  this  fubjeft,  X 
v  ill  foon  be  as  diilinguKhed  as  our  have  only  to  repeat  that  I  difclaim 
fuccefs  in  the  former.  all  views  of  entering  into  a  coiitrovcr- 

The  improved  plan  of  philofophi*  fy  with  regard  to  it.  Far  am  I  from 
Cng  is  acknowledged.  Sir,  by  your  entertaining  any  hope  of  having  con- 
correfpondent  Scoto-Britannus ;  but  verted  Scoto-Britannus  to  my  opi- 
he  endeavours  to  obviate  the  cfiFcft  nion.  Perhaps  few  of  yoiir  readers 
of  it  by  alledging,  that  it  is  not  yet  may  be  of  my  party.  All  that  I  dcr 
altogether  perfeft  ;  and  confequcntly  fire  is,  that  fuch  of  them  as  happen 
that  at  the  ulmoft  the  progrefs  of  not  to  have  previoufly  confidered  this 
fcience  in  modern  times  will  furpafs  point,  may  not  fonn  an  opinion  on 
the  ancient  in  rapidity  only  in  fo  far  it  without  having  before  them  fome 
as  the  former  method  of  inveftigating  arguments  on  both  fides  of  the  quef- 
truth  is  fuperior  to  the  latter.  The  tion.  Thofe  in  my  favour  I  do  not 
advantages  of  the  modern  method  we  pretend  to  have  exhaulled.  Many 
have  already  experienced,  and  if  its  more  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
progrefs  muft  be  relative  to  its  per-  the  new  philofophcrs.  But  the  wea- 
f^edlion,  let  it  be  fo.  We  arc  certain  pons  wielded  by  thefe  gentlemen  I 
that  it  cannot  now  be  flopped  entire-  jhould  unwillingly  have  recourfe  to. 
ly  ;  for  not  only  all  the  caufes  t^hich  Their  principles  and  mine  are  by  no 
tended  to  obflrydl,  but  many  of  thofe  means  congenial;  I  confider  their 
which  operated  to  retard  the  progrefs  whole  fyflem  as  a  heterogeneous  mafs, 
of  fcience  in  ancient  times,  have  now  compofed  of  error  blended  with  fome 
been  removed  or  totally  counterad-  few  truths.  And  it  is  only  to  the 
ed.  effed  of  this  laft  ingredient  in  the 

The  only  remaining  plaufible  ob-  compound,  that  I  can  aferibe  that 
jedion  brought  by  Scoto-Britannus  portion  of  eclat  which  their  dodrines 
againfl  the  probability  of  the  fuccefs  have  experienced.  Every  one  ac- 
of  modern  difeoveries,  is  founded  on  quainted  with  their  writings  will  per- 
the  unfuccefsful  enquiries  of  philofo*  ceive,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to 
phers  after  the  caufe  of  the  pheno-  diveft  the  prefent  fubjed  of  that  non- 
meua  of  magnetifm.  In  anfwer  to  fenfe  and  blafphemy  with  which  the 
this,  however,  it  is  only  nccelTary  to  new  philofophcrs  have  bcfpattered  it ; 
remark,  that  the  proper  province  of  and  I  hope  your  readers  will  be  fa- 
philofophers  is  to  invefligatc  Anu/,  tisfied,  that  in  no  cafe  have  I  pufhed 
not  caujes.  With  the  former,  it  is  my  arguments  beyond  the  pale  of 
certain  repeated  experiments  will  ac-  common  fenfe,  religion,  or  morality, 
quaint  them  ;  in  the  latter,  they  can  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

never  be  inftruded.  And  if  they  Edinburgh,  "I 

chufe  to  defert  the  right  road  to  i\tb  July  ibanus. 

FOR  THE  EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  SWISS  TRAVELLER  IN  SCOTLAND. 

( Continued  from  our  laji,  p.  4J0.^ 

Letter  IV.  the  Court  of  Seflion,  and  fome  other 

To  M.  B — ch  at  D.  near  Zurich.  public  places  in  this  city.  I  have 

I  Mentioned  in  my  laft,  my  deareft  repeatedly  renewed  my  vifits  fince 
friend,  that  I  l^d  been  vifiting  that  time,  and  have  been  highly  gra¬ 
tified 
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tificd  with  beholding  the  numerous 
afleinbly  which  is  here  daily  collected 
together,  and  the  manner  in  which 
bulinefs  is  carried  on  in  this  augult 
Court.  The  place  of  fitting  is  in  an 
old  building,  originally  occupied  by 
the  Scotch  Parliment  before  the  uni¬ 
on  with  England,  and  to  this  day  it 
retains  the  name  of  the  Parliament 
Houfe.  It  is  fituated  near  the  centre 
of  the  city,  in  a  fmall  fquare,  named 
after  the  Parliament,  in  the  middle 
of  which  (lands  a  noble  equedrian 
llatue  of  King  Charles  II.  This 
Iquare  was  formerly  reckoned  to  be 
very  elegant,  and  the  ground  floors 
were  chiefly  occupied  by  jewellers, 
who  difplayed  here  rich  articles  of 
elegance  and  luxury,  to  be  feen  no 
where  elfe  in  the  city.  I  have  been 
told,  that  (Irangcrs  from  the  country, 
who  came  to  behold  the  grandeur  of 
the  capital,  were  always  accudomed, 
fird  of  all,  to  viilt  the  Parliament 
Square,  as  prefentiug  to  the  adonilh- 
ed  eyes  of  a  rudic,  the  mod  fplendid 
and  magnificent  feene  of  which  the 
city  could  boad.  But  the  flufluating 
tide  of  human  aSairs  is  ever  prefent- 
ing  new  feenes  of  admiration  and 
falhion,  and  the  fplendour  of  former 
times  is  eclipfed  and  rendered  puny, 
by  more  recent  and  more  exquifite 
luxuries.  The  Parliament  Square  has 
now  no  fuperior  attractions  to  a  dran- 
ger.  The  buildings,  which  might 
Have  been  thought  magnificent  be¬ 
fore  the  late  improvements  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  have  now  a  very  ordinary  ap¬ 
pearance  i  and  the  ludre  and  wealth 
exhibited  at  the  windows  of  the  mer¬ 
chants,  is  far  tranfeended  by  articles 
of  the  fame  kind  in  almod  every  part 
of  the  town.  The  Parliament  Houfe 
however  dill  remains,  and  this  is  the 
only  obJeCt  belonging  to  this  fquare, 
which  can  render  it  intereding.  This 
building  is  rather  of  an  uncommon 
kind.  It  has  only  one  floor,  altho* 
the  walls  are  of  confidcrable  height, 
and  the  roof,  in  one  part  is  flat,  and 
in  another  is  arched ;  it  has  neither 


elegance,  nor  extent,  nor  regularity 
to  recommend  it,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
lefs  fufficiently  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pofes  to  which  it  has  been  dedined. 
Three  apartments  of  irregular  fize 
compofe  the  interior  of  the  houfe. 
The  fird  is  the  vedibule,  or  lobby, 
where  the  judges  and  lawyers  af- 
fiime  their  ptofeflional  robes,  and 
where  fome  trifling  wares  are  alfo 
vended.  The  fecond  is  called  the 
Outer  Houfe,  and  is  appropriated 
partly  for  hearing  cafes  of  litigation, 
in  their  fird  dage ;  and  partly  as  a 
lounging  place  for  the  members  of 
court,  and  fuch  other  people  as  may 
here  wifh  to  tranfaCt  bufinefs,  or  fpend 
a  leifure  hour.  This  hall  is  of  con- 
fiderable  extent,  and  contains  three 
benches,  on  which  fit  in  judgement 
as  many  judges,  as  Lords  ordinary, 
every  day.  The  judges  fit  in  this  a- 
partment  by  rotation,  and  decide 
upon  fuch  cafes  as  arc  prefented  to 
their  appeal.  All  aCtions  at  law  are 
fird  heard  before  tbefe  Judges  in  or¬ 
dinary,  in  the  outer  houfe,  and  (hould 
the  decifion  here  given  be  not  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  wiflies  of  the  purfucr  or 
appellant,  he  is  at  liberty  to  re¬ 
claim  thrice  fucceffively— after  which, 
fhould  the  interlocutor  be  dill  a- 
gaind  him,  he  may  then  appeal,  in 
the  inner  houfe,  before  the  whole 
bench  of  judges,  confiding  of  fifteen 
in  number.  Even  here  the  plaintiff 
has  the  fame  privilege  of  reclaiming 
thrice,  after  which,  (hould  he  be  (till 
diffatisfied,  he  may  carry  his  fuit  be¬ 
fore  the  Peers  of  the  realm,  from 
whom  there  lies  no  further  ap¬ 
peal.  This  hall,  or  outer-boufe,  has 
few  or  no  ornaments  that  can  folicic 
mnch  attention  ;  it  is  chara^erifed 
by  a  plainnefs  which  is  better  fuited 
to  the  purpofes  of  the  place,  than 
fanciful  embellifhments  and  modern 
refinement.  A  marble  datue  of  a 
former  judge  of  very  celebrated  me¬ 
mory,  and  two  or  three  indifferent 
portraits  of  fome  of  the  Scotch  fove- 
reigns,  compofe  all  the  ornamental 
furniture 
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furniture  of  this  apaitment.  I  was 
highly  pleafcd  with  this  abfence  of 
unnectflary  embellifhmcut.  It  fcem- 
td  to  me  to  be  fo  congenial  with  the 
fpirit  of  the  place,  and  the  important 
objeft  to  which  the  houfe  is  dedicat* 
ed — the  impartial  adminillration  of 
juftice — that  I  experienced  impref- 
ilons  much  more  agreeable  than  would 
have  been  occafioned  by  the  mifpla- 
ced  exhibition  of  fuch  ornaments  as 
are  becoming  in  places  of  mere  a- 
mufement,  or  where  fubjefts  of  a  Icfs 
grave  and  ufcful  nature  are  difcuffed. 
In  a  theatre,  a  gallery  of  paintings, 
an  afltmbly  room,  or  any  building 
erected  for  fome  finiilar  purpofe,  a 
perfon  naturally  experts  to  behold 
charafteriftical  ornaments,  which  may 
delight  the  eye  and  amufe  the  fancy ; 
but  in  the  hall  of  juftice,  every  thing 
ihould  confpire  to  imprefs  ftrongly 
upon  the  miiid  the  fentiment  of  im¬ 
partial  deliberation,  and  unaffefted 
equity  ;  all  (hould  be  grave,  fimple, 
and  unadorned,  and  every  objeft 
which  difiipates  the  attention,  and 
occafions  aflbeiations  which  may  lead 
the  fancy  from  the  fubjeft  under  ic- 
vife,  ftiould  be  catefully  baniftied. 
When  a  perfon  enters  fuch  a  place 
he  is  inftantaticoufly  aware  where  he 
ftands — he  is  imprefled  with  a  fo- 
lemnity  of  fentin-.ent  which  induces 
him  to  expecl  that  in  this  fpot  there 
will  be  the  calmeft  deliberation,  and 
the  faireft  award.  The  anceftors  of 
the  Britifti,  and  indeed  of  rooft  of  the 
prefent  nations  of  Europe,  were  wont 
to  adminifttr  juftice  in  the  open  air, 
fui  Jove,  perhaps  from  an  idea  that  in 
this  (ituation  they  were  more  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  eye  of  God  ;  and 
fur  my  own  part,  I  like  to  behold  as 
near  an  approach  to  this  ancient 
mode  of  judgement,  as  modern  cir- 
cumftances  and  manners  will  permit. 
The  manner  of  condu£ling  aftairs  of 
this  kind  here,  forms  an  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  ancient  method,  as 
every  perfon  is  admitted  at  all  times 
to  witnefs  the  decifions. 


The  members  of  court  aflemble  a- 
bout  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  of 
each  day,  Sundays  and  Mondays  ex¬ 
cepted,  and  continue  the  fitting  un¬ 
til  three  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  high- 
ly  amufing  to  a  ftranger  to  vifit  this 
hall  of  the  outer  houfe,  which  pre- 
fents  fuch  a  lively  picture  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Roman  forum,  and  where  one 
meets  with  fuch  a  great  number  of 
countenances  of  every  deleription, 
which  afford  the  bell  fubjefls  for  the 
cxercifeof  phyfiognomy.  In  one  part, 
y'ou  behold  the  Judge  fitting  upon  his 
bench,  clothed  in  the  flowing  vcll- 
ments  of  oilice,  and  littening  with  a 
difcriminathig  judgement  to  the  plead¬ 
ings  of  the  counfcl  who  ftand  before 
him.  The  orator  endeavours  to  re- 
prefent,  in  the  moft  favourable  light, 
the  caufe  of  his  client,  and  according 
as  he  mentions  circumilanccs  whicli 
corroborate,  more  or  Icfs  ftrongly, 
the  propofition  ta  be  eftabliflied,  you 
perceive  in  his  emphatic  countenance 
expreffions  of  clear  conviction,  affec¬ 
ted  triumph,  indignant  wrath,  and 
that  fmooth  diftimulntion  which  en¬ 
deavour  “  to  make  the  worfe  appear 
the  better  caufe.”  In  the  mean  time, 
his  brother  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  queftion,  fits  with  the  utmoft  im- 
patience  until  the  oration  is  fiaifhed, 
that  he  may  overturn  tire  eflect  of 
every  argument,  and  reprefent  the 
affair  in  a  light  totally  different'. 
Upon  his  face  there  fits  an  expreflion 
of  fneering  contempt,  and,  during 
the  fpeech  of  the  other  counfcl,  he 
tries  to  contradidl  or  Icffen  tlie  force 
of  each  fuccefiive  circumftance,  by 
the  incredulous  aftonilhment  or  af- 
feClcd  indifference  which  his  counte¬ 
nance  and  geftures  affume.  Behind 
the  counfel  ftands  a  perfon  whom 
you  immediately  perceive  to  be  the 
client,  from  the  anxious  fufpenfe 
which  dwells  upon  his  features.  In 
another  quarter  of  the  room,  num¬ 
bers  of  other  advocates  arc  walking 
backwards  and  forwards,  revolving  in 
their  minds  tbs  outline  of  a  future 
oration, 
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►(••atlon,  or  difcufling  bufinefs  with  concerns  here  tranfadled.  The  ex- 
tlieir  refpedtivc  clients.  Inferior  mem-  tremc  fmalliicfs  of  the  apartment  pro¬ 
bers  of  court  are  Handing  in  every  bably  has  precluded  the  placing 
corner,  tranfatiing  preliminary  af-  there  an  appropriate  emblem ;  but 
fairs  and  preparing  the  fcveral  fuits  (liould  a  new  building  be  eredted  for 
fur  ultimate  decilion.  As  moH  of  the  fittings  of  the  Court  of  Seffion, 
the  individuals  who  have  bulinefs  in  it  would  not  be  inconlillent  with  that 
this  place  are  people  of  liberal  cdiica-  noble  limplicity  of  decoration  which 
tion  and  genteel  habits,  I  was  not  (houldcharadlerize  fuch  a  place,tocx- 
furprifed  to  find  in  their  countenances  hibit  a  llatue  or  painting  of  Jullice,  or 
and  demeanour  an  air  of  accomplilh-  fuch  fymbols  as  are  analogous  to  the 
ment  and  intelligence  which  befpoke  fpirit  of  the  bulinefs  there  tranfac- 
the  gentleman  ;  an(l”aithuiigh  they  ted. 

arc  all  more  or  Icfs  coiinedted  with  Very  furtunatcly,  when  I  entered 
the  law,  yet  many  of  them  gave  the  inner  houfe,  one  of  the  lawyers 
ftrong  indications  of  uncorrupted  in-  was  juft  about  to  commence  a  formal 
tegrity  and  honell  worth.  pleading.  I  procured  an  eligible  feat. 

After  having  gratilied  myfelf  with  in  a  fmall  gallery  eredlcd  for  audi- 
a  particular  examination  of  every  tors,  and  lillened  with  the  greatell 
thing  interelling  in  the  outer  houfe,  pleafure,  for  nearly  three  hours,  to  a 
I  entered  the  intima  penetralia  tem-  fpeech,  which  equally  abounded,  in 
///,  which,  being  peculiarly  facred  to  my  opinion,  with  folid  argument, 
jullice,  every  perfon  uncovers  his  effiifiuns  of  the  happiell  wit,  and  the 
head,  while  he  remains  here.  In-  molt  eloquent  reafoiiing.  Tiiis  ora- 
deed,  the  view  of  lifteeii  Judges  in  tion  was  delivered  with  a  vivacity  and 
the  reverent  robes  of  office,  fitting  eafe  which  bellowed  additional 
upon  a  tribunal  in  the  form  of  a  cref-  eVarms ;  and  wliatever  its  virtual  cf- 
cent,  and  adminiilering  impartial  fe^  might  be  upon  the  judgment  of 
jullice  to  their  country,  is  pro-  the  bench,  it  feemed  to  give  univer- 
pcrly  fitted  to  infpire  a  Hranger  with  fal  fatisfa^ion  to  every  individual 
a  degree  of  refpeftful  awe.  I  enter-  prefent,  unlefs  to  the  counfcl  on  the 
cd  this  hall  with  all  the  folemn  im-  oppofite  fide,  whom  I  foon  difeover- 
preffions  with  which  an  ancient  Ro-  ed,  by  their  grave  looks,  and  apparent 
man  approached  the  Ihrinc  of  his  dei-  difapprobation  of  llatcment  and  rea- 
ty,  or  a  modern  chrillian  the  altar  of  foiling.  Highly  pleafed  with  my  firfl 
his  God  ;  and  indeed  I  am  convin-  viiit,  I  retunied  next  day,  and  heard 
ced  that,  were  courts  of  jullice  view-  an  anfwer  to  the  firlt  pleading,  con¬ 
ed  with  that  reverence  and  devout  ceived  in  a  diflcrent  manner,  and  ex¬ 
awe  which  we  aflociatc  with  a  tern-  bibitingafpecies  of  forenfic  eloquence 
pie  dedicated  to  religion,  the  fenti-  of  another  dcfcription.  There,  all 
ment  would  be  favourable  to  habits  was  reafoning  upon  ilatute,  judicious 
of  integrity,  and  might,  in  fume  commentary,  and  unimpalfioucd  dif- 
mcafure,  aid  the  principles  of  equity,  culfion.  The  judgment  alone  was  ad- 
This  apartment  is  Hill  in  a  plainer  drelTcd,  and  the  orator  either  pofftf- 
llylc  than  the  outer  houfe,  and  Icfs  in  fed  not  the  faculty  of  appealing  hap- 
fize.  Here  is  no  llatue,  no  picture,  pily  to  the  feelings  of  the  audience, 
no  ornament ;  and  a  focicty  of  Quak-  or  difapproved  of  that  eloquence 
ers  could  not  defire  a  more  fimple  wliich  endeavours  to  conquer  the  heart 
chamber  in  which  to  hold  their  fpi-  without  clearly  convincing  the  judge- 
ritual  meetings.  Indeed  the  inner  ment.  In  my  after  vifits,  I  witneif- 
houfe  has  an  air  of  meannefs,  unwor-  fed  a  variety  of  fpecimens  of  plead- 
thy  of  the  nature  of  the  important  ing.  Some  of  them  were  of  that  vi¬ 
gorous 
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gorous  and  energetic  manner  which  title  to  profelTtonal  eminence  and  ce- 
we  fuppofc  to  have  characterized  the  lebrity. 

ancient  fchools  of  eloquence ;  others  The  judges  fcldom  make  long  ora- 
wcre  finooth  and  elegantly  poliihed,  tions.  Their  opinions  arc  delivered 
they  won  the  ear  and  fafcinated  the  in  Ihort  emphatic  fpeeches,  which  are 
affecfions  of  the  hearer,  but  pofTeiled  more  diilinguiihed  by  folid  fenfe  and 
no  force  or  decifive  chaiaftcr  ;  a  third  difcrimination,  than  rhetorical  deco- 
clafs  were  of  the  converfational  kind,  tions. 

and  difplayed  no  peculiar  quality  that  I  have  been  informed,  tluit  very 
could  intcreil  deeply.  One  feemed  few  appeals  are  made  from  this  court 
to  have  affumed  the  manner  of  a  high-  to  the  fupreme  judicatory  of  the  na- 
er  model,  and  aimed  at  a  llrain,  which  tion.  The  fawards  here  given  arc  iir 
the  ttiffncfs  and  aifedtation  of  his  general  fatisfadory,  and  fuch  dcci- 
modc  of  fpcaking  evinced  to  be  an  lions,  as  are  reviewed  by  the  Houfe 
iinfuccefsful  imitation  ;  another,  dif.  of  Peers,  are  generally  confirmed 
daining  to  imitate,  and  having  no  with  a  few  exceptions, 
giaccful  eloquence  of  his  own,  labour*  I  have  lately  had  fome  delightful 
td  on  in  the  bell  way  he  was  able,  flrolls  to  different  places  in  the  ncigh- 
and.  had  no  charaAcr  at  all.  bourhood  of  the  city,  and  in  fome  of 

There  are  very'  few  of  the  Lawyers  thefe,  had  a  few  little  fentimental  ad- 
who  can  properly  deferve  the  appclla-  ventures,  with  a  detail  of  which  I 
tion  of  et  queut.  Indeed,  although  mean  to  amufe  the  amiable  •  •  •  • 
it  is  both  an  elegant  accomplilhment  very  foon. 

and  ufeful  in  their  profeflion,  it  is  not  If  you  are  longing  to  hear  of  my 
altogether  indifpenfible.  T  o  be  a  rural  excurfions,  I  promife  to  gratify 
found  and  judicious  civilian,  and  well  you  foon. 
verfed  in  the  flatutes,  is  of  ilill  more 
confequence,  than  forenlic  elocution  ; 
but  when  both  thefe  faculties  arc  u- 
nited,  it  fecures  the  candidate  a  furer  Edinburgh, 
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Sunday,  August  id.  ing  ;  at  which  time  his  longitude  is 

AT  three  minutes  pall  eleven  in  4*..  13®. .9',  and  latitude  4®..  43' 
the  evening  the  Moon  will  be  fbuth. 
in  conjunftion  with  the  Pltiadts.  Saturday.  August  8th. 

Wedmsday,  August  ^th.  Jupitek  will  be  in  coDjun6liotr 

Venus  is  at  her  greateft  elonga-  with  the  Sun  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
tion  from  the  Sun.  Her  longitude  evening.  His  longitude  at  this  time 
at  this  time  is  2*.. 27®. .48',  her  lati-  is  4*..i3®..33',  and  latitude  39  mi- 
tude  3°..  1 9'  fouth,  and  (he  comes  to  nutes  north, 
the  meridian  at  34  minutes  pad  eight  Monday,  August  loth. 

o’clock  in  the  morning.  She,  there-  Mars  is  in  conjundion  with  x 
fore,  rifes  in  the  morning  before  the  a  liar  of  the  fourth  magnitude, 
Sun.  in  longitude  3'..!  i®..43'..4o".  The 

Thursday,  August  6th.  latitude  of  this  liar  being  I®..  20'..  53’’ 

MracuRY  arrives  at  his  inferior  north,  and  that  of  Mars  $^..^0" 
conjunAion  with  the  Sun,  at  feven  north,  it  is  manifell  that  the  neareft 
minutes  after  nine  o’clock  in  the  even-  approach  of  their  centers  will  be 

23'., 


Adieu  ;  ever  yours,  mod  affec¬ 
tionately,  #  ♦  •  *  *  *^ 
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23'.. 23^%  and  that  Mars  will  pafs  to  time  will  be 4*..27°..26'..i7'',andthc 
the  fouth  of  the  liar.  latitude  of  Saturn  i‘’..i9'  north. 

Tutsdajy  Augutt  nth.  ■  Sunday ,  /duguit  23d. 

The  Moon  will  be  in  conjunclion  The  Sun  will  enter  the  Sign 
with  Mars  at  ten  minutes  pad  hve  at  34  minutes  pall  four  o’clock  in 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  in  longitude  the  af^ternoon. 

5’..  1 2®. .3'  Monday,  August  24th. 

Thursday,  August  13th.  Mercury  is  at  his  greatell  elongzu 

At  15  minutes  alter  four  o’clock  tion,  and  may  befeen  in  the  morning 
in  the  morning,  the  Moon  will  be  in  before  the  riling  of  the  Sun. 
conjunflion  with  the  Georgium  Si-  Sunday,  August  30th. 

DUS  in  longitude  6'..o°..4'.  The  Planets  Jupii  CR  and  Mer- 

Monday,  August  17th.  cury  will  be  in  conjunSion  in  longi- 

Mercury  is  dationary  in  longi-  tude  4*..20®..i9'.  The  latitude  of 
tude  4*..9°..2'.  Mercury  being  52  minutes  north,  and 

On  the  fame  evening  Mars  will  that  of  Jupiter  42  minutes  north, 
be  in  conjundion  with  r  Leonis,  a  the  dillance  of  thefe  planets  at  the 
ftar  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  whofe  time  of  conjiindion  will  be  10  mi- 
longitude  at  that  time  is  5*..I5®..56'  nutes,  and  Mercury  will  pafs  to  the 
..33".  The  latitude  of  Mars  being  north  of  Jupiter. 

54'..4o"  north,  and  that  of  the  Star  On  the  fame  evening  Mars  will 
i®..4i'..5o"  north,  the  dillance  of  be  in  conjundion  with  Ji  l-'ir^inh,  a 
their  centers,  at  the  time  of  conjunc-  ftar  of  the  third  maignitude,  in  lon- 
tion,  will  be  47'..io"  ;  and  the  ftar  gitude  5*..24‘'..2o'..34".  As  the  lati- 
will  be  lituated  to  the  north  of  the  tude  of  the  liar  is  41'.. 33"  north,  and 
Planet.  that  of  the  planet  48’.. 3 1"  north,  the 

Friday,  August  21  ft.  neareft  approach  of  their  centers  will 

Saturn  will  be  in  conjundion  be  7'..  16",  and  Mars  will  pais  to  the 
with  the  Sun  at  one  o’clock  in  the  north  of  the  ftar.  D.  B. 

morning.  Their  longitude,  at  that  Pirn,  July  ^th. 

THE  BANDEAU  OF  LOVE,  OR  THE  BLINDNESS  OF  DULILOTJ  A  TALE. 

By  Madame  Roland. 

LOVEh^s  been  reprefented  wah  a  ble  rank  among  the  rich  traders  that  are 
Bandeau  :  of  all  her  attributes,  this  there  to  be  found  in  great  numbers.  A 
is,  perhaps,  the  mod  formidable,  and  charader  for  integrity,  which  confti- 
the  lead  dreaded  :  it  teems,  at  firft  light,  tutes  the  principal  quality  and  the  great - 
that  it  has  in  fadfome  charms  for  hearts  eft  eulogium  of  a  man  in  bufineis,  dif- 
really  captivated.  A  man  loves  to  (hut  tinguiliicd  him  to  advantage;  a  juft 
his  eyes  on  the  faults  of  a  beloved  rail-  dilcernment,  an  engaging  temper,  luJ 
trefs,  and  a  woman  would  with  never  to  gained  him  the  eftceut  and  good-will  01 
have  difcovercd  the  infidelity  of  an  a-  all  thofe  who  knew  him  ;  thefe  procured 
miable  lover  :  it  is  pleafant  to  be  igno-  him  a  bleiling  perhaps  Hill  more  un- 
rant  of  both.  But,  neverthelels,  ought  common,  I  mean  a  fmccre,  enlightened, 
not  the  excefles  into  which  error  hur-  generous  and  feeling  friend,  whofe  lupe- 
riesus,  makeus  apprehend  a  blindnefs  rior  mmd  did  not  wait  for  years,  to  dc- 
that  may  become  fatal  ?  I  Ihall  anfwer  velope  itfelf  with  noblenefs,  and  pro- 
this  queftion  only  by  the  recital  of  a  ducc  thofe  adions  which  in  general  arc 
real  adventure,  the  model  of  which  only  the  fruits  of  a  virtue  ftrcngthtneJ 
would  not  be  found  in  all  the  Amadifes  by  experience. 

of  romances.  Dulilot,  older  than  his  friend,  who 

In  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  towns  was  but  three  and  twenty,  was  at  that 
in  France,  Dulilot  occupied  a  rtfpeda-  period  of  life,  wl  ct  rcafon  and  ftrength 

naturally' 
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oaturally  meet  together.  He  was  a  part¬ 
ner,  as  are  moft  of  the  merchants  of 
Lyons,  who,  by  this  mean,  facilitate  to 
themfclves  the  greateft  undertakings ; 
but  his  heart  was  not  yet  engaged  :  he 
had  not  apparently  met  with  an  objedl 
that  could  lix  his  choice,  and  a  rational 
prudence  had  contributed  to  retard  the 
determination  of  it.  He  wiihed,  with 
his  hand,  to  offer  a  brilliant  fituation, 
which  feveral  years  of  an  eftabliihed 
bafinefs  can  alone  procure  :  he  had,  in 
this  refpedt,  attained  the  point  that  he 
might  with,  when  his  affairs  obliged  him 
to  make  a  journey  to  Paris.  Although 
the  motives  which  prompted  him  to 
this  journey  were  not  very  prcffing,  he 
gladly  availed  himfelf  of  them  to  vifit 
the  capital :  he  fet  off  in  fpirits,  and  in 
this  manner  performed  half  of  the  route. 
In  one  of  the  inns  where  carriages  ftop, 
Mt  the  evening,  to  pafs  ar.d  reft  the 
night,  Dulilot  was  ftruck,  on  his  arriv¬ 
al,  by  a  woman  whom  he  perceived 
there.  A  fafeinating  countenance,  an 
alTp<fling  look,  that  air  which  interefts, 
and  more  than  all  this,  that  certain  fome- 
rhing  which  ctrptivates,  ovetfet  him  in  a 
moment.  He  was  furprired,  troubled, 
and  enchanted,  before  he  had  reflefted 
on  the  canfe  of  an  impreffion  fo  warm 
?nd  fo  fudden  ;  his  eyes  greedily  fur- 
sieyed  the  features  of  the  perfon,  the 
fight  of  whom  agitated  him  ;  he  could 
not  refill  the  defire  cfknowing  who  fhe 
v'as.  He  enquired  of  a  clergyman  who 
frequently  converfed  with  her,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  lie  acquainted  with  her  ; 
from  him  he  learned  that  this  woman, 
rcfpedable  from  her  birth  and  her  man¬ 
ners,  svas  flying  from  the  injufticc  of  her 
parents  and  the  rigours  of  fate,  by  which 
the  was  alike  purliied.  This  opening, 
by  (fill  exciting  his  curiofity,  alfo  mov¬ 
ed  his  lilmrality  ;  he  offered  the  perfon 
who  informed  him,  tsvo  louts  d’ors, 
which  he  begged  him  to  prevail  on  the 
amiable  and  unfortunate  lady  to  ac¬ 
cept,  at  tlie  fame  time  charging  him  to 
conceal  from  her  the  bcnefatlor.  The 
clergyman  undertook  a  commiffton  fo 
luitable  to  his  charafter,  and  the  zeal 
w  ith  which  he  accompanied  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  it,  made  it  faccecd  to  Dulilot's 
defire. 

In  the  mean  time  it  was  growing  late ; 
Dulilot,  who  fought  only  the  means  of 
making  acquaintance  with  the  beautiful 
li  ranger,  contrived  to  engage  her  to  fup- 
l>er.  "  The  lady  difplayed,  during  the 


repaft,  fo  much  grace  and  syit,  that  Hm 
completely  infpired  Dulilot  with  th? 
molt  violent  palTion.  He  learnt  that 
Nurvfslle  (this  was  the  name  the  lady 
affumed)  was  going  to  Lyons  ;  how  was 
it  poffible  for  him  to  leave  her,  by  con¬ 
tinuing  his  route  towards  Pans?  He 
change  I  his  plan  at  the  very  inftant ; 
and  refolving  to  charge  his  correl'ponJ- 
ents  to  fupply  his  place  at  Paris,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  own  country,  where  he 
propofed  to  render  fervice  to  Nervalle, 
who,  after  fome  difficulties,  at  length 
fuffered  Dulilot  to  accompany  her.  Be¬ 
fore  they  had  arrived,  the  obliging  cc- 
clefiallio,  who  fervctl  her  as  a  guardian 
and  a  guide,  difappeared  without  hiy 
being  able  to  learn  what  became  of  him  ; 
Dulilot  was  overjoyed  at  having  it  in 
his  poiser  to  be  his  fubftitute  ;  he  was 
tranfported  to  find  that  he  was  become 
neceffary  ;  and  he  availed  himfelf  of  the 
oppo  tunities  of  the  journey,  to  infonn 
himfelf  more  fully  of  Nervalle's  fitua¬ 
tion,  of  the  caufrs  of  a  grief  which  llie 
appeared  to  w  i(h  to  conceal,  and  of  the 
reafons  which  made  her  fly  from  her  fa¬ 
mily,  in  order  to  take  refuge  in  a  ftrange 
country.  One  day,  when  he  w?s  pref- 
fing  her  more  warmly,  he  backed  his  fo- 
Jicitations  with  fo  many  affurances  of 
diferetion,  and  promifes  of  attachment, 
that  Nervalle,  overcome,  yielded  to  his 
defircs.  “  I'hc  intereft  that  you  take 
in  my  fate,”  faid  (lie  to  him,  “  is  too 
generous  not  to  furmount  my  repug¬ 
nance  to  deferibe  it  to  you,  fijcn  as  it  is. 
I  am  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  whofe 
name  is  not  perhaps  unknown  to  you : 

I  loft  my  mother  very  early  in  life,  and 
with  her  that  ncccfrary  guide  of  our 
tender  years,  that  fourte  of  confolation 
and  falutary  advice,  which  is  fo  feldom 
to  l)C  fuppiied  by  any  other  perfon.  My 
father  died  in  the  fervice  ;  I  was  entruft- 
ed  to  the  care  of  a  very  old  uncle,  who 
was  rather  fond  of  me  ;  I  Ihould  have 
found  the  quiet  and  retired  kind  of  life, 
that  he  made  me  pafs  at  his  houfc,  a- 
greeable  cnongh,  had  rot  the  infupport- 
able  temper  of  his  wife  tormented  me 
inceffantly.  Among  the  fnrall  number 
of  perfons  that  we  faw,  there  was  the 
fon  of  one  of  his  friends,  who  formed 
upon  me  dcfigns  which  1  did  not  difap- 
prove  ;  he  was  young,  amiable,  and  fince 
my  uncle  admitted  him  into  his  houfc, 
it  is  needlcfs  to  fay  he  confidered  him 
as  a  gentleman.  He  declared  his  in¬ 
tentions  refpefting  me  j  but  as  fortune 
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cid  not  favour  him,  his  propofal  was  not  haviour.  Every  day  eftabliflied,  or  ra- 
accepted.  My  uncle  deltincd  me  for  a  ther  llrengthened  himfelf  in  the  confi* 
jicrfon  of  his  choice,  that  is  to  fay,  old  dence  of  Ncrvalle  ;  he  thought  he  had 
and  rich,  hut  belides,  fo  inhrm  and  ava>  gained  her  good  will  lb  far  as  to  l>e  able 
ricious,  that  1  could  not  find  it  in  my  to  confcl's  to  her,  how  unhappy  he  was 
heart  to  receive  him  for  a  hufband.  My  that  (lie  had  already  engaged  her  hand 
rejetted  lover  had  contrived  to  tranfmit  to  a  man  who  was  fo  unworthy  of  it  ; 
me  the  marks  of  his  defpair,  and  the  and  how  tranfported  he  lliould  be,  if, 
alVurances  of  his  eternal  fidelity ;  I  lov-  by  a  method  which  he  (lightly  glanced 
ed  him  ;  my  uncle  himfelf  knew  no  o-  at,  (lie  could  withdraw  it  in  his  favour, 
tlier  defect  in  him  than  his  not  having  a  Nervalle’s  delicacy  appeared  to  be  Itart- 
I'afTicicnt  fortune,  and  yet  he  wiihcd  to  led,  at  a  propolition  to  which  (lie  had 
force  me  to  follow  his  will  in  taking  the  herlelf  brought  Dulilot :  it  was  only  af> 
odious  mifer  whom  I  could  not  endure,  ter  lome  time,  attention,  and  perfever- 
The  extremity  to  which  he  reduced  me,  ance,  that  (lie  made  known  her  rel'olu- 
made  me  yield  to  my  inclination  i  I  tion.  As  legitimate  means  were  the 
married  my  lover,  after  having  eloped  only  ones  that  liie  would  employ,  liie 
from  my  uncle’s  houfe.  Our  union  be^  told  Dulilot,  who  w  as  prelTing  her  coii- 
ingaccomplifhed,  my  new  hufband  com-  tinually,  that  (he  was  determined  to 
pelled  my  uncle  to  give  up  to  me  the  get  her  marriage  diffolved ;  and  for 
property  of  my  father ;  fcarccly  did  he  this  purpofe,  it  was  necelVary  that  (he 
poflei's  it,  when  I  faw  him  dilTipatc  it  by  Ihould  go  to  Corlka,  to  urge  its  annul- 
iiis  prodigality  ;  to  the  extreme  tender-  ment. 

nefs  wliicli  he  had  at  tirft  (hewn  me.  Cue-  Dulilot,  charmed  at  the  projeiSl,  pro¬ 
ceeded  Ibme  (hameful  behaviour:  he  vided  every  thing  that  was  requifite  for 
totally  deferteJ  me ;  and  having  obtain-  this  voyage,  and  penetrated  with  grief 
ed  a  fituation  as  an  otTicer  in  the  regi-  at  the  ablcnce  of  his  miltrefs,  it  was 
ment  of  Kourbonnois,  he  let  off  for  the  only  in  coni'equence  of  her  politive  pro- 
iilmd  of  Corlica,  where  he  is  at  prefent.  hi'oition  that  he  did  not  accompany  her 
My  family,  exafperated,  caufed  me  to  to  the  place  of  embarkation  ;  he  there- 
be  fought  after,  in  order  to  I’ecure  my  fore  tried  to  conloie  himlclf,  by  indulg- 
perfon  ;  I  am  flying  from  their  anger ;  ing  the  flattering  hopes  which  this  itep 
victim  as  1  am,  of  a  betrayed  love,  I  afforded  him. 

am  looking  for  an  afylum,  where  I  can  Debar,  the  intimate  friend  of  Dulilot, 
pafi  my  days  quietly,  without  feeling  of  whom  I  have  fpoken  at  the  btgin- 
the  refentment  of  my  cruel  relations,  ning,  was  in  his  confidence  ;  but  he 
My  friends  have  not  quite  forfaken  me  combated,  with  all  his  might,  an  incli- 
on  this  occafion  ;  I  can  verify  my  Itory  nation,  the  end  of  which  did  not  appear 
by  letters  which  relate  to  it.  Here  are  to  him  advantageous  to  his  friend ;  he 
fome  from  M.  de  — ,  Lieutenant-ge-  ventured  to  entertain  a  ratherunfavour- 
neral,  and  from  the  Manhal  de  -  -  able  opinion  of  Nervaile,  and  what  he 

Dulilot  faw  iioUiing  in  thefe  letters  drove  to  perl'uade  Dulilot  to  on  this 
hut  proofs  of  the  ftory,  which  he  had  head,  had  a  little  cooled  the  latter.  De- 
liltened  to  with  lb  much  attention,  aud  bar’s  attachment,  however,  was  not  at 
during  which  he  had  been  agitated  by  all  changed;  he  pitied  his  friend,  and 
a  thouland  different  emotions.  The  in-  dill  cultivated  his  confidence  in  order 
terelt  that  he  felt  for  Nervaile,  did  but  to  relervc  to  himfelf  the  means  of  being 
increafe  ;  it  appeared  to  him  delightful  ufeful  to  him  :  fo  noble  a  manner  of  act- 
to  be  able  to  relieve  unfortunate  beauty  ing  touched  Dulilot,  who  came  to  bim- 
in  diltrefs ;  and  injured  virtue  ;  his  con-  I'clf,  and  lidened  to  nis  advice,  although 
verfation  exprelfed  thefe  fentiments  to  he  did  not  follow  it  vChcii  it  couuteracl- 
Nervalle,  who,  touched  by  his  generous  ed  his  inclination, 
offers,  betrayed  a  confidence  that  charm-  Nervaile  returned  fromCorfica;  (he 
ed  Dulilot.  informed  the  impatient  Dulilot,  that 

They  arrived  at  Lyons,  where  the  their  willies  could  not  be  accompldhed, 
friendly  attention  of  Dulilot  obliged  the  and  that  Ihe  found  inluxmountable  ob- 
aniiable  and  unfortunate  lady,  to  take  a  dacles  to  the  dUfolution  of  her  marri- 
boufe  more  fu  it  able  to  bis  perfon  than  age.  Dulilot  was  dilcoiilblatc  ;  be  found 
to  her  fituation,  which  he  endeavoured  no  alleviation  to  his  grief,  but  in  the 
to  alleviate  by  the  mod  generous  be-  part  which  Nervaile  coiidefccnded  to 
Ed.  Mag.  'Jtdj  iSoi,  take 
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take  in  i),  and  tills  trifling  comfort  was  out  having  difeovered  any  trace  of  thi* 
unavailing.  marchiontfs.  Vexed  at  a  difajrjiomt- 

During  all  this  inteiwal,  Nervallc’s  ment  fo  unexpeMed,  accufing  only  the 
finally  had  not  given  up  thcirrel’eavches;  dilhonelly  of  madaine  de  Vorl'on,  who 
Ihe  learnt  by  letters  whieh  (lie  always  he  liippol'td  had  cjuitted  the  town  to 
tommunicated  to  Dulilot,  that  her  uncle  avoid  her  engagements;  and  thinking 
had  fonie  fufpicions  of  her  being  at  Ly-  only  of  the  concern  of  his  iniflrefs  on 
cus,  and  that  llie  would  not  be  there  learning  this  unforefeen  lots,  he  return- 
long  in  fafety.  “  You  fee,”  my  dear  cd  to  Lyons,  full  of  fonow  and  inquie 
Dulilot,”  laid  lire  to  him  in  a  tender  tude.  ills  own  fituation  contributed  to 
tone,  “  with  what  animofity  they  purfue  afilicling  rcfletlions  ;  his  alTaiis  were 
me;  it  i'cems  that  frightful  deftiny  en-  not  in  a  good  ftate  ;  his  trade  neglected, 
vies  me  the  comforts,  with  which  your  the  enormous  cxpenccs  that  he  had 
generous  efteem  foothed  my  bitter  been  at  for  Nei  valie,  reduced  him  to  a 
troubles.  Do  not  be  furpriLd  if  lome  melancholy  litii.  rion  ;  he  hoped  at  lealt 
day  an  unforefeen  warning  Ihould  force  to  de,-ofit  and  forget  part  of  his  cares, 
me  to  a  hidden  ablence.  In  cafe  I  at  the  feet  of  that  adorable  wiiman.  He 
Ihould  come  to  know  that  my  relations  flew  to  her  houfe  cn  his  anival,  to  that 
are  too  well  informed,  and  are  taking  houfe  which  he  hiinl'elf  had  furnilhed, 
meafurcs  accordingly,  1  would  go  to  where  he  law  comfort  and  tafte,  lecond- 
Touloufc,  to  conceal  myfelf  in  a  con-  ed  by  his  liberality,  emb.llifli  the  abode 
vent,  of  which  this  is  the  addrefs ;  how-  of  his  dear  Neiwalic  ;  but  how  great 
ever,  you  mull  not  write  to  me  there,  was  his  grief Neivalle,  during  his  ab- 
before  you  have  heard  from  me,  and  I  fence,  had  quitted  her  houfe  and  the 
might  polTibly  not  fend  a  letter  to  you  city  :  no  news  that  might  feem  to  tran- 
for  a  month,  on  account  of  the  nccefi’ary  quillize  him  refpefting  what  could  Le- 
circiimfpcdlion  and  precaution,  which  come  of  her.  What  furprifed  him  more, 
1  (hall  explain  to  you,  and  which  you  was,  that  not  only  the  jewels,  but  even 
mry  already  anticipate.”  <lie  mcll  trifling  articles  which  he  had 

The  tears  with  which  flic  accompa-  given  her,  l  ad  difapptared  w  itl;  her. 
nied  this  i'pecch,  were  followed  by  ten-  However,  Nervallr  feemed  to  flrew  her 
der  proteftations  mutually  exprtfl'cd,  to  finccrity,  by  alfo  taking  with  her  a 
love  each  other  for  ever  in  fpite  of  their  niece  of  Dulilot's  ;  this  was  a  child, 
misfortunes.  eight  or  t.n  years  old.  But  this  cir- 

Nervallc’s  feats  were  not  immediate-  cumftance  was  unnecefTary  to  perfuade 
Iv  juftified  ;  the  tranquillity  in  which  Dulilot  of  the  honour,  the  candour,  and 
rtie  found  hcrfielf  in  this  rcfpeiil,  deter-  the  fincerity  of  his  miftrefs ;  he  did  not 
mined  her  to  propofe  to  Dulilot,  to  go  for  a  moment  afcrlbe  to  her  any  views 
torhertoAix:  it  was  on  a  bulinefs  of  contrary  to  thole  which  he  had  always 
home  importance.  Out  of  the  wreck  of  difeovered  in  her.  His  friend  Debar, 
her  fortune,  Kervalle  had  preferved  a  who  was  not  blinded  by  love,  did  not 
confiderable  fum  in  bills  of  exchange,  think  like  him  ;  he  employed  the  btft 
which  till  then  had  remained  in  the  reafons  to  prove  to  Dulilot,  that  he  was 
liands  of  a  friend  and  truftec,  who  had  deceived ;  but  it  was  always  without 
not  had  it  in  his  power  to  tranfmit  them  fucctfs ;  the  latter  oppofed,  to  the  rca- 
to  her  before ;  tliele  bills  were  drawn  fons  of  his  friend,  the  motives  of  tht 
on  the  marchionefs  de  Vorfon,  at  Aix.  refearches  of  the  family  of  Nervallc, 
Nervalle  knew  no  one,  in  this  town,  to  who,  no  doubt,  had  found  herlclf  forced 
whom  flic  could  entrull  the  commilTion  on  that  account  to  make  an  expeditiouj 
of  receiving  the  amount  of  them  ;  Du-  retreat. 

lilot  undertook  the  bufmefs,  and  fet  oflT  The  adventure  made  a  noife  in  Lyons, 
to  execute  it.  Arrived  at  Aix,  he  went,  where  for  a  long  time  before  Dulilot’s 
according  to  the  addrefs  mentioned,  to  Angular  attachment  had  been  remarked 
the  marchionefs  de  Vorfon’s  ;  the  was  and  had  excited  the  cchfurc  of  all  thofe 
not  known  :  furprifed,  he  made  enqui-  who  knew  him.  The  derangement  o' 
ry,  hunted  everywhere,  and  after  the.  fortune  that  had  followed  it,  was  a1 
moll  diligent  fearch,  which  prolonged  length  the  caufe  of  his  partner’s  cxclud- 
his  ftay  more  than  he  would  have  wifli-  ing  him  from  the  firm, 
ed,  he  faw  himfelf  forced  to  return  with-  (To  be  tencluded  in  our  next. ) 
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CANT  ATA:— FROM  OSSIAN. 

{SionCy—An  ancient  folitary  Cajllt  on  the 
tWr-Jlt  rn Jhore  of  the  Ijle  of  Hkje. 
Time,  Autumn,  clofc  of  evening  iviilight.) 

OJtan. 

Sounds  the  daik  which  wav’d 
yon  held 

On  mifrhty  Fiiigal’t  bofly  (hietd  ? 

Or  hums  the  voice  of  ocher  days, 

III  niy  lone  hall,  its  mournful  lays  ?— 

Sing  i>n,  fweec  voice,  and  cheer  my  dream  ; 
Bragela,  SurgUn's  love-lorn  beam  *, 
——Sing  on,  for  while  I  pleas’d  att-nd, 
i'by  wildly-warbled  foiig. 
The  dulVy,  dull,  unfncial  hours, 

Unheeded  glide  along. 

Bragela. 

'Tis  the  whits  waves  that  climb  the  dif- 
tant  reck, 

And  not  Cuchullin’s  welcome  fails  I  fpy : 
Hark  !  now  they  break,  and,  with  a  dire* 
ful  fliock 

Recoding,  vanlih  from  my  eager  eye. 

Oft  do  the  mills  deceive  me  for  the  fliip 
That  bore  my  love !  ah,  bore  him  far 
from  me  ! 

When  dim  they  float  beneath  pale  forms 
that  Ikip 

On  their  gray  ikirts,  athwart  the  path- 
leU  lea. 

But  why  negicd  thy  babes  and  home  fo 
long? 

Brave  Semo’s  fun,  why  linger  thus  a- 
far  ? 

Here,  tuneful  bards  fhall  raife  thy  fame  in 
fung. 

And  tendered  love  repay  the  toils  of 
war. 

Four  times  has  Autumn  with  its  winds  re¬ 
turn'd. 

And  fwell'd  the  feas  around  Togorma's 
Ihore, 

Since  firll  I  feiz’d  the  plaintive  harp  and 
mourn’d. 

Thy  long,  long  abfcnce,  in  the  battle’s 
roar. 


Hills  of  the  niifty  lllc !  when,  thro*  your 
glades. 

Will  echo  imitate  hit  hounds*  loud  drain  ? 

Alas  !  in  clouds  ye  hide  your  murky  heads. 

And  fad  Bragela  pours  her  plaint  in 
vain  f . 

Night  downward  rolls,— the  face  of  ocean 
fades  : 

The  heath-cock’s  head  is  bent  beneath 
hit  wing. 

The  bind  and  hart  11. cp  midd  impervious 
lhadcs: 

The  wood-land  choriders  have  ceas’d  to 
ling. 

Yet  thefe  diall  rife  with  morning’s  orient 
light. 

And  fportivr  rove  along  their  groves  and 
dreams  ! 

But  oh  I  my  tears  return  with  day  ! — and 
night 

Didra&s  my  fancy  with  terrific  dreamt. 

When  wilt  thou  come,  O  mefly  Turn's 
chief  ? 

When  come  to  me  amidd  thy  glittering 
arms  ? 

Ah  !  fondly  eft  you  footh’d  Bragela’s  grief. 

And  prais’d,  enraptur’d,  her  nocn  faded 
charms. 

OJfan. 

Cuchultin’s  fpcufe,  thy  notes  are  dear 

To  dim-eyed  Olfian's  aged  ear  ! 

But,  to  the  hall  of  (hells  retire. 

Where  brightly  beams  a  cheering  (ire;— 

There  liden  to  the  billow's  roar. 

That  laves  DuKt'edieb's  lonely  Ihore, 

Till,  o’er  thy  lovely  dark  blue  eyes, 
Sleep  fpreads  bit  balmy  wings; 

And  fancy,  to  thy  longing  arms. 

Thy  much-lov’d  hero  brings. 

Rothefiij.  A.  I'. 

For  the  F.dinburgh  Magazine. 
ANSWER  TO  ALIENA 

ANCE  mair  I  tune  the  rudic  reed. 

Upon  the  gowanie  banks  o’  TnveeJ, 
Whar  burdics  iliig,  and  Iambics  feed, 

An’  burnies  play. 

An’  bizie  bees  pervade  the  mead. 

An’  funnie  brae. 


•  Bragela  was  Sorglan  s  daughter  and  Cuckullin's  wife. 

To  draw  omens  Irom  the  various  .ippcaraiice  of  the  face  of  inanimate  nature,  was 
part  ut  the  ancient  Caledonian  fuperlntiuii.  'J'hus  Biagela  infers,  Irom  the  glocioy  alpecl 
of  her  native  hills,  that  CuthuUia  wa.i  never  retJic. 
t  SwC  ’.ad  number,  p.  4.C7. 
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Swfft  as  yon  Ibj-ftal  ftrfaniTet  pours  ] 

Its  dimplin’  waters  edg’d  wi’  flowers, 
your  vcrfcs  rcacK'd  the  flicpherds’  bower',  ( 
To  charm  us  a’. 

An’  fleal  a  while  the  lingerin’  hours 

Frac  care  awa*.  ’ 

Tho’  now  thoii’s  left  Touth'i  fruitful  field  I 
For  the  bleak,  barren  vale  o’  eilJ, 

Yet  fure  thou’s  fund  fome  cannie  bield 
Whar  frae  the  (howers 
O’  wintrie  iky  thou  kens  to  (bield 

Thy  bloomin'  flowers. 

My  bofom  bleeds,  my  eyes  run  o’er, 

Whan  nature  an’  whan  lo'e  deplore 
Your  Cofmo  on  a  foreign  (bore. 

Mid  war’s  aUrms, 

Pale,  wounded,  welterin’  in  his  gore. 

Far  frae  thy  arms! 

To  deck  his  facreJ  grave  the  Spring 
Her  frefliefl,  airliell  wreaths  (hall  bring  ; 
An’  Nature  (hall  his  requiem  fing. 

An’  pity  there 

Cure  the  green  turf  her  head  fliall  hing, 

An’  drap  a  tear  ! 

To  foothe  the  melancholic  power 
Of  Recolleflian't  penfive  hour. 

Her  influence  mild  the  Mufe  will  (bower 
Thy  head  around 

Oft  has  (he  brighten’d  up  my  bower 

Whan  darknefs  frown’d. 

The  fpeckled  burds,  that  wing  their  way 
Thro’  airie  fields,  whan  nature’s  gay, 

The  flowers  that  bloom  in  laughin’  May 
The  groves  amang, 

Aflifi  the  wild,  unfetter'd  lay 

Of  ruflic  fang. 

*Tis  Nature,  various  Nature,  brings 
Aid  to  the  Bardie  whan  he  fings, 

Maks  peerlefs  Fancy  fpread  her  wings. 

An’  tower  on  high ; 

An’  ’,  as  they  are,  to  piAure  things, 

FuM  on  the  eye. 

Then,  Nature  I  come,  thy  aid  impart. 

An’  pour  thy  fpirit  on  my  heart, 

Th’  obedient  paffions  then  (hall  dart 
'Co  read  the  page 

That  fcorns  the  cauldrife  rules  «f  art. 

An’  critic’s  rage. 

Oft  in  the  zcphyr-qiiivrin’  (hade, 

Where  flower  reflotlin’  (Ireamlcts  play'd, 
Wi’  fweet  (implicitie  I've  ftray’d, 

Frae  man  apart, 

To  woo  the  Mufe,  coy,  penfive  Maid, 

Wi’  rapturous  heart ! 

An’  oft  when  darknefs  nature  (hrouds. 

An’  fwerpiu’  blafts  howl  thro’  the  woods, 


By  the  drear  din  o'  failin’  (!no<ls, 

I’ve  mark'd  the  moon 
Careering  ride  thro’  drivin’  clouds, 

At  night’s  lone  noon ! 

An’  on  the  c1oad*topt  mountain’s  brow, 
Whofe  crags  frown  o’er  the  vales  below. 
I've  feen  Heav’n's  Loro  his  light'cings 
throw. 

An’  nature  ftart. 

An’  fell  Devotion's  warmeft  glow 
Pour  on  my  heart ! 

'Tis  thus  we  learn  to  fear  above 
The  feenes  which  Pride  and  Power  ap¬ 
prove  ; 

The  heart  which  trifles  fail  to  move, 

The  fports  of  time, 
Beholds  the  Source  of  life  an’  love, 

Wi’  joy  fublime  ! 

'Tis  thus  we  mark  the  various  ways 
Where  Renfon  walks,  an’  Pajion  ftrays; 
Ttat,  guided  by  the  Sun’s  bright  rays 
To  Pleafure’s  vales; 

7bis,  by  the  meteor  which  betrays 

Where  forrow  wails ! 

'Tis  thus  the  mind  is  taught  to  bear 
Unmov’d  the  lot  alfign’d  us  here, 

An’  with  true  dignity  to  (leer, 

Without  a  (lain. 

Thro’  a  the  feenes  where  Hope  an’  Fear 
Alternate  reign ! 

Now  winds  the  dream  of  Life  alang,’ 
Sweet  groves  an’  gowanie  baughs  amang. 
Now  rough  o’er  recks,  the  torrent  llrang, 
Wi’  roarin’  din. 

Spouts  dalhin’  down,  wi'  bendin’  fpang, 
Frae  (in  to  (in  ! 

'Twas  then  Mi-fortnnc’s  threat’nin’  fcoul 
With  firmnefs  mantl’d  my  penGve  foul ; 
Unus’d  in  Plcafure's  bowers  to  loll. 

Where  zephyrs  figh,' 
I’ve  fecn  the  waves  of  forrow  roll. 

With  dauntkfs  eye ! 

But  whether  we,  by  Fortune  ernfl. 

By  waves  an’  wintrie  tempeds  tod. 
Lament  our  diatter'd  vtlTcl  lod. 

In  Grief’s  domains; 

Or  ling,  arrivin’  on  the  coad 

Where  Plcafure  reigns; 

S'lll  let  us  drive,  on  earth’s  abode, 

T'  adorn  that  nature  heaven  keduw’d  ; 
Obedient  dill  at  virtue's  nod 

Her  meed  to  claim. 
However  dangerous  be  the  road 

That  (cads  to  fame ! 

For  Time’i  a  chiel,  whafe  filent  pace, 

,  Still  urges  on  Life’s  rapid  race ; 


o 
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Hii  bick  ance  turn’d,— au’  wr  m^y  trace 
Hu  ftcp*  wi’  pain. 

But  never  mair  hit  fmilin’  face 

We’ll  fee  again  — 

Dear  Laft !  ’till  Life's  (hurt  blink  be  done, 
tSull  ffievelie  may  ye  fill  your  Ihoon  ; 

Wi'  nsiod  an’  body  baith  in  tuue, 

I'o  Vice  a  fae  ; 

Then  to  the  happy  rcalint  aboon, 

Gae  wing  your  way. 
Imittleilben,  7  •Y  AT 

July  lotb,  i8oi<$ 

POSTSCRIPT. 

I'rac  your  F.piflle,  I'm  inclin’d 
To  think,  chat  ye’re  by  charms  confin’d 
In  fonie  lone  ijte,  to  leave  behind 

Your  friends  of  yore. 

Where  wavea,  dalh’d  by  the  weftetn  wind, 
Walh  .Seritia’a  (horc. 

All*  fince  as  yet  ’tis  pad  my  power 
'J'n  find  out  your  enchanted  tower  ; 

Whan  fleep  feaU,  in  the  midnight  hour, 

Th’  h'nebanler’t  e’e. 
Some  truffle  Page  you  might  procirc 
To  guide  me  t’  ye. 

By  a’  the  Powers  o’  mirth  an’  fang, 

1  mak  an  aith,  ’twad  not  be  laiig, 

'i'ill  owre  the  draw-brig  I  wad  fpang. 

Or  fwnom  the  moat. 

An’  mak  the  enchanted  trumpet  twang, 
Wi’  brazen  throat. 

Tken,  by  nae  cantraip  terror*  fear’d. 

I’d  catch  the  Enchanter  by  the  beard, 
DilTolve  hit  charms,  an’  rout  hit  guird. 

An’  lend  him  packin’  ; 
An’  beg  frae  you,  as  my  reward. 

An  hour  o’  crackin’. 

Inverlcithen.  y.  N. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

THE  COTTAGE. 

Yon  wild,  woody  glen,  1  have  mark’d 
w  ith  delight. 

Where  thro’  green-woven  bulhes  the 
(Iream  (leal*  along; 


Yet  there,  with  the  ShepherirCortintmenr, 
abode. 

And  Joy  unaifcdled  con>placrnily  fmil’d; 

Health,  whillling,  attended  his  (fcpsas  he 
trod. 

With  Nature  to  vifit  the  flower-painted 
wild. 

Grief  dar’d  not  to  enter  where  Vice  waa 
unknown ; 

Care  fled  from  the  dwelling  where  plen¬ 
ty  wa*  found  ; 

There  heart-melting  anguilh  ne’er  utter'd 
a  groan, 

Tho’  Pity  oft  furrow’d  at  woe*  not  her 
own  ; 

And  liinocciice  guatded  the  Cottage  a- 
round. 

The  Shepherd  coi.fign’d  to  the  dark-moo!- 
dciing  tomb 

The  Wife  of  his  Youth,  in  the  noon  of 
hi*  day*, 

Who  left  him  a  Daughter  to  brighten  the 
gloom. 

And  ioothe  his  fad  foul  with  her  young, 
artlefs  way*. 

Oft  aa  the  fweetUabeiin  his  kind,  dandling 
arm*. 

Fondly  fmil’d  in  his  face,  with  a  tear¬ 
dropping  eye 

He  would  mark,  with  fad  p’earure,the  va¬ 
rious  forms 

Which  Beauty  afltim’d,  when  the  fair  Mo¬ 
ther’s  charm*. 

In  the  days  which  were  gone,  fill’d  the 
Hulband  with  joy. 

As  roll’d  on  the  years,  (he  perfedfien  ac¬ 
quir’d. 

For  beauty,  grace,  goodnef.,  the  darling 
of  fame; 

And,  blooming  in  youth,  each  beholder  ad¬ 
mir’d. 

While  the  woods  fung  her  praife,  and  the 
winds  figh’d  her  name  I 

Twice  ten  time*  bleak  Winter,  with  cold, 
fleely  (bowers, 

Bade  the  figh  in  the  bofom  of  Niture  a- 
rife ; 


Where  the  Lark,  mounting  high,  hails  the  oft  cheerful  Spring,  mildlyblufliing  in 

dawn’s  opening  lizht,  r  j  i  •  j 

And  the  Tl.ri.lh  welcome.  Evening  with  G:mm  d  the  fweet-f  ented  plains,  and  to 


mild,  melting  fong  : 

There  flood  the  lone  Cottage,  thatch’d, 
humble,  and  low. 


joy  gave  the  hours. 

Since  the  Theme  of  my  numbers  firll  o- 
pen’d  her  eyes. 


Which  Grandeur  beheld  with  the  rye  of  But  now  the  fad  change,  with  a  tear,  I  fur- 
difilain ;  vey. 


Haughty  Pride  never  (loop’d  o’er  the  thrtf- 
huld  to  go. 


That  bright  beaming  Beauty  in  ruins  is 
laid! 


Nor  Wealth  deign’d  one  favouring  glance  Unfufpedling  She  fell  to  feign’d  pafiion  a 


to  bellow. 

Nor  Art  drove  from  Nature  her  empire 
to  gain ! 


Which,  wrapp’d  in  deceit,  her  young  bo- 
fum  betray’d ! 

Tl.e 


C4  Pcdry, 


The  Father,  tjnable  tiii  forrowi  to  bear, 
Wept  ove  r  his  Daughter  'till  death  brought 
repofe ! — 

The  Daughter,  abandon’d  to  giief  and  de* 
fpair. 

With  her  Babe  in  her  armi,  her  fad  for¬ 
tune*  to  (hare. 

From  the  Cottage  i*  driven  by  the  cau/e 
cf  her  woes! 

Thau  fweet,  lovely  rofe-bud!  thus  cropp’d 
in  thy  prime. 

Companion  to  brighten  thy  fcrrowi  a- 
waits ! 

*Twas  fure  thy  misfortune,  but  fcarcely  thy 
crime ; 

And,  weeping,  the  Mufe  thy  fad  Rory 
relates  !— 

But  thou,  barbarous  Riifhan  !  whofe  merci* 
lef;  eye 

Beheld  her  misfortunes,  and  Ried  not  a 
tear, 

May  want,  grief,  and  mifery  thy  dwelling 
be  nigh  ! 

IMiy  Pity  refufe  to  thy  forrows  a  figh  ! 

Nor  Beauty  or  Love  deign  thy  boi'om  to 
cheer  ! 

Inwrieitken.  J.  N. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

CM  AN  UXFORTOSATE  ■yOUNG  WOMAN. 

IS  here, — the  Village  legends  fay — 
When  funk  the  bright  eyed  l.ord  of 
day 

Into  his  billowy  bed  ; 

Will  Mary’s  troubled  fpirit  come. 

And  fright  who  violates  the  glrom, 

With  rode  unhallow’d  tread. 

Poor  Mary !  now  no  heart  is  near, 

'i'hat  will  not  pay  kind  pity’s  tear 
To  thy  difaRrou*  fate  ; 

That  will  not  weep  thy  mould’ring  bones 
Prefs’d  down  by  rude  and  namelets  Roues, 
With  Rich  ungentle  weight. 

What  then,  is  macchlcfs  beauty  laid 
Beneath  a  common  woodland  fliade  ? 

Ah  beauty,  art  thou  vain  ! 
Alas!  thy  bright  heav’n  kindled  glow 
Oft  moves  feme  mind,  fair  honour’s  foe. 

To  plunge  thee  into  pain. 

Was  there  no  friend  tofoothe  thy  woe, 

At  leaR  to  ward  the  frantic  blow 

AgainR  thyfeif  defign’d  i 
O  no  !  thy  rev’rend  father  dead. 

Thy  tender  mother  alfo  fled; 

Could  heaven  be  fo  unkind  ? 

Dark  was  the  foul,  that  bade  dt  fpair. 

With  rnihlcfs  hand,  thy  bufona  tear 

T  he  feat  of  peace  ere  while- 


poor  lone,  unfliclter’d,  bluflilug  rc.fu  ! 

How  couldR  thou  fawning  fraud  oppolc, 

In  love’s  endearing  fmilc. 

.^las !  thou  thought  not  man  could  be 

But  innocent,  and  true  like  thee  ; 

Nor  thought  thy  glow  ing  heart 

Could  love  th’  accutfed  wretch  too  well. 

Who  triumph’d  when  thy  virtue  fell 
And  none  to  take  its  part. 

If  e’er  defpair  torn,  love  tofs’d  mind. 

Found  him,  who  pities  forrows,  kind. 

Then  thou  art  free  from  pain  ; 

If  orphans  bitter  cries  are  heard  ; 

If  treach’iy  meets  his  flern  regar.l, 

Thy  viiRor  vaunts  in  vain. 

7-‘r. 

Far  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
I.OVF.  ELEGY. 

HERE  careful  Love  has  rear’d  the 
happy  bower 

By  winding  waters  that  for  ever  flow’, 

I  fat  with  Delia  at  the  noontide  hour, 

And  wove  the  wreath  that  waves  upon 
her  brow. 

The  Village  virgin  fmil’d  upon  her  Twain, 
The  birds  Ring  fpoufaU  in  the  ncighb’ring 
grove; 

And  oft  was  heard  when  Zephyr  dropt  the 
flrain. 

The  woodman’s  ballad,  fond  and  full  of 
love. 

In  Delia’s  car  I  Ring  the  feene  of  joy, 

To  Delia's  heart  I  bade  each  objeJt 
fpeak, 

“  Behold  the  beam  of  Blifs  in  every  rye, 

"  Behold  the  rofe  of  health  on  every 
cheek! 

“  Oh  fee  yon  Black-bird  on  the  poplar 
plac’d ! 

“  Soft  is  hii  note,  and  foothing  is  the 
Rraiii; 

“  Joy  plumes  his  wing,and  rapture  Arcs  his 
breaR. 

“  He  WOOS  his  fair- one’s  love— nor  wo(>es 
in  vain. 

And  hark  !  what  raptures  vibrate  down 
the  vale ! 

“  What  fufteu’d  airs  breathes  Eului  be¬ 
tween  ! 

“  Where,  led  enamour’d  down  the  grafly 
dale, 

“  The  happy  Riepherd  and  hit  nymph 
are  fccn. 

“  Can  Delia  view  this  feene  of  blifs  fu- 
preme  ? 

“  View  all  but  Celadon  with  tranfport 
glow  i 

See 
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'•  'ue  e^cry  eye  but  bu  with  pleafure  beam, 
And  fee— herfelf  the  caufe  of  all  hit 


In  that  fofe  bofum,  like  the  lily  fair, 

“  Suie  cruelty  caa  never,  never  dwell; 
riien  why,  dear  lovely  maid  !  that  fcorn- 
ful  air 

“  And,  vh  !  why  doet  thy  fuowy  bofom 
Iwell ! 


I*  Proud  beauty !  (oh  !  forgive  the  warmth 
of  lave !) 

“  In  yonder  faded  flower  behold  thy 
doom ; 

»'  Then,  lovely  Delia  !  let  u»  fly  and  prove 
“  Youth’s  opening  pleal'urcs  ere  they 
ccafe  to  bloom. 


Yon  clear  flit !  a  happy  omen, 

I  will  Woo,— like  thee,  ’tis  bright. 

I  will  fay  thy  fpirit's  in  it. 

And  intreat  a  while  thy  flay; 

To  infpire  this  happy  minute 
While  1  ling  my  Ample  lay. 

Here,  tho*  blufhlng,  I  can  thank  you 
For  your  fwert,  but  flatt’ring  praife; 
Ah !  could  yon  with  poets  rank  me, 

I  would  try  your  fame  to  ratle. 


You  and  I  can  tafte  a  pleafure 
In  each  alpcA  of  the  year, 
Ev’ry  view  can  yield  a  treafure 
To  us,  who  hold  Nature  dear. 


•'  But  if  my  charming  Delia  heaves  the 

f'ijh 

“  For  pomp,  for  honour,  fliadows  with  a 
name ! 

“  Know,  that  no  joys  with  virtue’s  meed 
can  vie, 

“  And  nought  fo  fwcet  as  well- won,  hon- 
eft  fame. 


Lovely  night,  without  a  mtirrov, 
Shortcli  of  the  rolling  year. 
We’ll  enjoy  thee  till  to-morrow. 
Till  the  fun-rife  find  us  here. 


Here  we’ll  ftray,  compos’dly  mufin^ 
On  the  changes  wc  have  feen. 

Had  we  the  whole  world  in  chufing, 
Could  we  form  a  fweeter  feene. 


•'  What  tho’  thr-fe  fields  no  loxtiries  fMpply, 
**  Nor  ocean’s  wave  for  us  propitious 
flows  ? 

"  Yet  (hall  the  fmiling  morning  dawn  with 
joy. 

“  And  ev’ning  grey  bring  foft  and  fwcet 
lepofe. 


“Then  triille  not,  my  Delia,  with  thy 
fwain : 

That  infedl  fluttering  in  the  genial  ray, 
“  How  Ihort  its  hour  ot  fun.lhine  1  then 
how  vain 

“  To  trifle  life  (precarious  life}  away  !” 


J^EAR  y.  N.  thy  fp’rit  I  funimon 


Here  to  walk  with  me  to  night, 


See  the  Iky,  fo  lately  glowing 
With  the  fun’s  departing  ray. 
Its  fine  tints  now  languid  growing 
To  dark  twilight  fade  away. 


See  the  filver  moon-beams  Hiding 
O’er  the  gently  curling  brine, 
Whilll  along  its  furface  gliding. 
The  keen  filhers  draw  their  line. 


See  behind  yon  diflaut  mountain, 
Unextinguilh’d  day-light  (leal, 
Liflen  to  that  trickling  fountain 
Twinkling  thro’  the  grafly  dale. 


“  Oh  ceafe,  fond  Celadon !”  my  Delia  cried, 
'*  Oh  ceafe,  dear  yoath,  this  foud  impaf- 
Hon’d  fl:ain !” 

And  turn’d  (oh  heav’ns!)  a  falling  tear  to 
hide. 

Then  flew  like  light’ning  o’er  th’  caa- 
mcll’d  plain. 

Unchanting  Delia  !  come  and  give  relief, 
I'o  this  fad  heart  that  only  lives  for  thee  : 
And  as  I  pity  thee  for  unknown  grief, 

Oh  pity,  lovely  Delia!  pity  me. 
Arbroath.  C. 


See  yon  (hadybank  of  afh-es, 

Quiv’ring  to  the  midnight  breeze  ; 
Near,  the  green  wave  ccafclefs  daihes. 
Echoing  iaintly  thro’  the  trees. 

Lovciieft  night,  without  a  marrow, 
Sweeteft  of  the  fleeting  year, 
Banifii'd  be  each  thought  of  forrow. 
Peace  and  calm  content  is  here. 


Ah  !  y.  N.  thy  fp’rit  is  foaring 
To  the  loundiefs  realms  of  light, 
Yet  you  leave  me  half  adoring 
Tho’  you’ve  left  me  here  in  night. 
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Ceafe,  pale  moon-fhine,  ceafe  contending 
With  the  pearly  peeping  dawn, 

In  the  W’efl  thy  orb  defeending. 

Has  her  fairy  beams  withdrawn. 


Now  the  glorious  fun  appearing 
Streaks  yon  ruby  cloud  with  gold  ; 
Birds;  trees,  flow’rs,  and  water  cheating, 
Ah  !  my  thoughts  cannot  be  told. 


Blefled,  blefled,  great  Creator  * 

Heaven  and  earth  thy  love  proclaim, 

Gracious 
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Gracious  fource  of  beiuteoui  nature, 

£vcr  bl<  fTcd  be  thy  u.une. 

Aliena. 

F'jr  tlx  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

Tke  adieu. 

SAYjIr  vely  UcKa,  when  from  thee 
I'hy  lover  is  coriitrain’d  to  p.rt, 

V'him  h»  ftiall  croU  the  llorniy  fta, 
h.y,  vhat  fhzll  fuoihe  his  aching  i.eart  ? 
O’er  (iiftaiit  miiuntaiiis  when  he  drays, 

*ir  pi. ins  where  late  thy  form  was  fetn, 

1  low  trilious  hall  he  pufs  the  days, 
h'lccc  thou  no  more  c.'iiicar'ft  the  Iceoc. 


BOOK?,  See.  PUELISHED  1 

jiitiaK')my.— Agriculture.-— Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences. — Anati.iny. 

■'HE  platiilpheric  (Iirciy;  exhibiting, 
by  fiinple  Movement,  the  varices  Pc- 
iitians  of  the  Pianeit  of  the  Solar  Syftem, 
as  they  relate  to  the  Son.  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  principal  fixed  liars  in  the  Vi- 
cluity  of  the  Ecliptic.  With  a  particular 
Elucidation  of  the  joint  Revolution  of 
the  Earth  and  Moon,  in  their  refpedlive 
Orbits  round  the  Sun  ;  pointing  out  the 
llaufes  of  the  vaiioua  Phalcs  ol  our  Itinar 
Satellite,  as  welt  as  her  Influence  upon 
our  Earth.  With  a  Companion,  con¬ 
taining  a  Diagraph  or  icprefencacion  of 
the  lir.ivcrfc,  biftdltd  in  the  Plane  of  the 
folllitial  Colure;  affording  a  View-  of  the 
Pefition  of  the  Syftem  in  the  Uuiveric, 
with  tlie  Inclinations  of  the  Orbits,  and 
Axes  of  its  conflituent  Planets ;  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  Variety  of  ufcful  and  in- 
ttrelling  Tables;  the  Whole  forming  a 
fimple  and  fcirntific  IntroduiSlion  to  the 
Elements  of  Aflronomy.  !n  a  Frame. 
15s.  Clarke,  New  Boud  Street ;  Wallis, 
l.udgatc  Street  ;  Jenkins  and  Watfbn, 
Maiden  l.cne.  Covent  Gat  den. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  ancient  Greek  Game, 
luppefed  to  have  been  invented  by  Pala- 
mtdis,  antecedent  to  the  Siege  of  Troy  ; 
with  Rtafons  for  believing  the  fame  to 
have  been  known  from  lemote  Antiqui¬ 
ty  In  China,  and  progrelliveiy  improved 
into  the  Chiiiefe,  Irdiaii,  Perfian,  and 
European  Chefs.  Alfotwo  UiiTcrtations, 
I.  On  the  Athenian  Skirophoria  ;  i.On 
the  myftical  meaning  of  the  Bough  and 
Umbrella  in  the  Skiran  Rites.  With 
plates.  4to.  14s.  Beckvt. 

An  IntroduiSIon  to  the  Theory  and  Prac¬ 
tice  of  plane  and  fpherical  Trigonome¬ 
try,  and  ihe  orthographic  and  ftcrograjh- 
ic  Projedlions  of  the  Sphere,  including 
the  Theory  of  Navigation;  illuHratcd 
by  a  Variety  of  pradical  Examples;  to 
determining  tlti;  Eatiiudc  by  two  Alti- 
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O  !  may  thy  form  each  night  appear 
Id  fancy’s  ever  waking  eye  ! 

The  thought  of  thee  his  bteaft  {bail  cheer, 
And  baiiilh  lliil  the  riling  figh. 

Tho*  wealth  and  beauty  fpread  their  lure 
To  tempt  his  ever  conllant  mind. 

His  plighted  faith  elleem  fecure  ; 

Nor  doubt  the  pledge  he  leaves  behind. 

Wilt  thou,  fweet  maid,  implore  a  gale  - 
To  waft  him  o’er  the  diflant  main  ? 

Thy  prayers  will  fill  his  fwclling  fail, 

And  biing  him  to  thy  arms  again. 
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tudes  of  the  Sun,  the  Longitude  by  tbe 
lunar  Oblervations,  and  to  other  import¬ 
ant  Pirihlcms  on  the  Sphere,  and  in  nau¬ 
tical  .\(lronomy.  By  Thomas  Keith, 
private  Teacher  of  MathcuiaHcsand  Geo¬ 
graphy.  8vo.  los.  6d.  Liinginaii  and 
Rees,  Vetnor  and  Hood. 

A  Treatife  on  the  Culture  of  Potatoes; 
fhowing  the  bell  Means  of  obtaining 
produdlive  Crops,  a  Matter  of  national 
Importance.  By  a  Pradical  Farmer. — 
8va.  Is.  Launceilon  printed,  Rich- 
ardfon,  London. 

Letters  from  his  Excellency  General  W  afli- 
ington  to  Atthnr  Young,  Efq.  F.  R.  S. 
containing  an  Account  of  his  Hiitband- 
ry,  with  a  Map  of  his  Faam ;  his  Opin¬ 
ions  on  various  Quellions  in  Agriculture, 
and  many  Partiemars  of  the  rural  econo¬ 
my  of  the  United  States.  8vo.  3$.-- 
Richardfoii,  Hatchard. 

A  DifTertation  on  the  Conftrudlion  and 
Properties  of  Arches.  With  fcven  plates. 
By  G.  Atwood,  Efq.  F.  R  S,  7s.  6d.— 
Egerton,  Lunn. 

Plans  and  Views  in  Perfpedlive,  with  D?- 
feriptions  of  Buildings  eredled  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland  :  and  alfo  an  Elfay,  to 
elucidate  the  Grecian, Roman,  and  Goth¬ 
ic  Archicedlure ;  accompanied  with  De- 
figns.  By  Robert  INIitchcll,  Archited*. 
Imperial  folio.  (In  Englilh  and  French.) 
With  18  plates.  yL  3s.  Coloured,  4I. 
4s.  Taylor,  White. 

Reflexions  on  the  Theory  of  the  infinitefi* 
nial  Calculus  (the  Method  of  Fluxions.) 
By  C  Carnot,  Ex  Dir''flor  of  the  French 
Republic,  Miniller  of  W’ar,  and  Member 
cf  the  National  Inllitute.  Tranflated 
from  the  French,  and  illuflrated  with 
Notes,  by  W’illiani  Dicklon,  L.  L.  D-— 
8vo.  as.  Richanllon,  Cuthcli. 

'Fables,  ufcful  in  Aflronomy  and  Naviga¬ 
tion.  By  Jofeph  dc  Mendoza  Rois,  Efq. 
F  R.  S.  4to.  il.ris.6d.  FauMcr.. 

The  Anatomy  and  Phyfiology  of  the  Horfe’s 

Foot, 


Books ^  l^c,  published  in 

Foot,  concifely  defcribed ;  with  Pradical 
ObfervatioH^  on  Shoeing.  Together 
with  the  Symptoms  of,  and  moft  approv¬ 
ed  Remedies  (nr,  the  Difeafes  of  Horfos. 
With  I4  illuftrative  plates.  By  James 
White,  Veterinary  Snrgcon  to  his  Ma- 
jefly's  Firft,  ot  Royal  Dragoons,  lamo. 
4!.  Chapman. 

Biography- 

Lives  of  Scuttifh  Authors,  viz.  Fergufon, 
Falconer,  and  RufTelL  By  David  Irving, 
A.  M.  Condabic,  Edinburgh  :  Gumming, 
London.  8vo.  4s.  iSd. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Sarah  Shade, 
burn  at  Stoke  Edith,  in  the  County  of 
Hereford  ;  containing  many  well-authen¬ 
ticated  and  curious  Fadls,  more  particu¬ 
larly  during  her  Voyage  to  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  in  the  New  Devonfhire  Indiaman, 
in  the  year  1769  ;  and  in  travrrfing  that 
Country  in  company  with  th*"  Army,  at 
the  Sieges  of  Pondicherry,  Vclore,  Ne- 
gapatam,  &c.  Sic.  Together  with  fome 
eitraordinary  .Accounts  of  the  Ferocity 
of  Tigers,  Jackals,  Piah  Dogs,  Vultures, 
&c.  I'aken  down  by  fome  Gentlemen, 
and  publi.lied  tor  her  Benefit.  8vo.— 
as.  Hatchard. 

Diclionary^'^Grammar. 

An  abridged  Dictionary  of  the  Government 
of  French  Verbs,  Conjunctions,  and  Pre. 
fofitions.  By  M  Lorior,  M  A.  itmo. 
as.  Smart  and  Cuwilade,  Reading ; 
Rivingtons,  London. 

A  compendious  Grammar  of  the  current 
corrupt  DialeCt  of  the  Jargon  of  Hindof- 
tan  (commonly  called  Moors;)  with  a 
Vocabulary,  Englifh  ond  Moors,  Moors 
and  Englifh.  To  which  are  added  fami¬ 
liar  Phrafes  and  Dialogues,  See.  with 
Notes,  deferiptive  of  the  various  Cuftoms 
and  Manners  of  Beag^al.  By  George 
Hadley.  Fifth  Edition,  correded.  4to. 
Bound  los.  6d.  Sewell,  Murray  and 
llighley. 

Eiiueatioii. 

Suggeftions  refprCting  a  Plan  of  national 
Education,  with  Conje&urcs  on  the  pro¬ 
bable  Confrquences  of  nondefeript  Me- 
thodifm  and  Sunday  Schools,  in  a  Let¬ 
ter,  addrefied  to  his  Grace  the  Archbilhop 
of  Canterbury.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Shaw,  B.D.  F.R.S.  and  Redtor  of  Chelvy, 
Somerfet.  8vo.  is.  Cruttweil,  Bath: 
Robinfons,  l.ondnn. 

PraSical  Education.  By  Maria  Edge- 
worth.  Second  Edition.  3  vols.  8vo. 
il.  I*.  Johnfon. 

Hijiory  and  Antiquities.'^Gjvernment- 

The  Hiltnry  of  Guildford,  the  County 
Town  of  Surry;  containing  its  ancient 
and  prefent  State,  civil  and  ccelefiaftical. 
Colledfed  from  public  Records  and  other 
Authorities  ;  with  fome  Account  of  the 
Country  three  Miles  round.  12s.  6d. 
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boards.  J.  and  S.  RufTell,  Cuildfordt 
Longman  and  Rees,  Weftley,  London. 

.^gyptiatica  :  or,  Obfervations  on  certain 
Antiquities  of  Egypt.  In  two  Parts. 
Part  1.  The  Hiftory  of  Pompey’s  Pillar 
elucidated.  Part  II.  Abdollatif’s  Account 
of  the  Antiquities  of  Egypt ;  written  its 
Arabic,  A. D.  1203:  tranilated  into  Eng- 
lifh,  and  illuftrated  with  Notes  by  J. 
White,  D  D.  Profeffor  of  Arabic  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Oxford,  &e.  Part  I.  4to. 
il.  IS.  (See  p.  4.3  Oxford  printed; 
Cadell  and  Davies,  London. 

An  hiflorical  and  critical  Account  of  Win- 
chefter  Cathedral.  With  an  engraved 
View  and  ichnographical  Plan  of  that 
Fabric.  ExtraiSed  fr^m  the  Rev.  Mr 
Milner’s  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Win- 
chefter.  To  which  is  added,  a  Review 
of  its  modern  Monuments.  8vo.  zs.  6d. 
Robbins,  Winchefter. 

The  True  l,over  of  his  Country;  or,  aTrea- 
tife  on  Sovereignty,  with  refpedf  to  its 
Origin,  its  OSjedts,  its  Fundfions,  and  its 
fcveral  Modifications ;  with  a  concife 
Deferiptionof  the  Revolutions  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Republic,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  more  particularly  that  of  France. 
By  M.  Clemence.  izmo.  4s.  Dulau, 
Dartou. 

Lam. 

Reports  of  Cafes  argued  and  determined  in 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery  ;  beginning 
with  the  Sittings  after  Hilary  Term,  and 
ending  with  the  Sittings  after  Trinity 
Term,  40  Geo.  3, 1800  Vol  V.  Part  II. 
Folio,  il.  ts.  Brooke  and  Rider. 

A  View  of  the  principal  Parts  of  the  moft 
important  Statutes  relating  to  Game. 
With  explanatory  Cafes  and  Obfervations. 
8vo.  3s.‘  Lackingten  and  Co. 

Decifions  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty, 
during  the  Time  of  Sir  George  Hay,  and 
of  Sir  James  Marriott,  late  Judges  of 
that  Court.  Vol.  I.  Michaelmas  Term 
1776  to  Hilary  Term  1779.  8'”’-  9*- 
Bickcr.ftaff. 

Inquiries  into  the  Nature  of  Leafehold  Pro¬ 
perty  ;  in  which  the  relative  Situations 
of  Leftoi*  and  Lefiee,  Landlord  and  Ten¬ 
ant,  are  fairly  confidered.  By  a  Gentle- 
man'of  the  Temple.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Bicker- 
ftjff 

An  ElT.iy  on  Contraband :  being  a  ContL 
nuation  of  the  Treatifc  on  the  relative 
Rights  and  Duties  of  belligerent  and  neu¬ 
tral  Nations,  in  maritime  Affairs.  By 
Robert  Ward.  Efq.  Barrifter  at  Law. 
8vo.  3s.  Wright,  Butterwortb. 

A  judicious  Sele&ion  ot  the  moft  interefting 
and  celebrated  Caufes,  &c.  &c.  which 
have  occurred  in  Courts  of  Judicature, 
tac.  and  particularly  fuch  as  relate  to 
Lile,perfonal  Liberty,  Charader, See.  &c. 
divefted  of  fuch  legal  Repetitions  and 
other 
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ether  Matter,  as  fcrvc  on'7  to  lecjfthen  Natural  Hi/lary, 

and  confufe,  without  adding  to  Inter-  Element'!  of  Natural  Hiilory  ;  being  an  Ts- 
niation.  Vol.  I.  lanio.  5*.  Wallis,  trodudlion  to  the  Syflenia  Naturx  o' 

Dulau.  Linnxui,  and  compriiing  a  Tranflatioii 

'rhe  Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  King's  ot  the  CharaAcrs  of  the  whole  Gciwrn, 

Bench,  on  a  criminal  Infurnvation  againll  and  the  moll  rcmaFkahte  Species,  parti- 

Thomas  ArU,  Keeper  of  the  laid  Prifon,  cuiarly  of  all  that  are  Natives  of  Britain 

at  the  Suit  of  John  Herron,  for  cruel,  il-  With  an  Account  of  the  principal  Cir- 

legal,  and  inhuman  Treatment:  with  cumflances  in  their  Manners  and  Hiflory. 

the  Speeches  in  full  of  Mr  Scott,  Mr  Like  wife  an  alphabetical  Arrangemei  t, 

Garrow,  Lord  Kenyon,  &c.  8vo.  is.  with  Definitions  of  the  technical  I'ctnis 

Smith.  ufed  in  the  Science.  Vol.  L  containing 

Colledlanea  Marltima :  being  a  Colic Aicn  the  four  firft  Claflc',  viz.  Mammalia, 

of  public  Inftriimcnts,  &c.  tending  to  il.  Birds,  Amphibia,  and  Fiihet.  With  ev 

luftiate  the  Hiflory  and  Prafiice  Prize  plartatoiy  Copper-piates.  8vo.  9s.  Ca- 

l.aw.  By  Ch  Robinfon,  L.L  D.  8vo.  dell  and  Davies. 

3’*  White.  Butterworth.  Obfervations  on  the  Winds  and  Monfoons,  • 


rile  Names  and  Deferiptions  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  unclaimed  Dividends  on  Bank 
Stock,  and  on  the  public  Funds,  traioter- 
rable  at  the  Bank  of  England,  which  be¬ 
came  due  on  and  before  the  5th  ot  July 
f/97,  and  remained  unpaid  on  the  ift  of 
Oflobtr  tSco  ;  and  alfo  of  fuch  Proprie¬ 
tors  of  5I.  per  Cent.  Annuities  1797,  who 
have  not  claimed  the  laid  Anuuitict  tranv 
ferred  to  them  as  Proprietors  of  Bank 
Stock,  or  received  the  Interefl  due  there¬ 
on.  By  Older  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 
Bunney  and  Gold.  Symonds. 

Profr,  on  various  Occafiuns,  political  and 
literary,  colleSed  from  the  Newfpapcri. 
8vo.  3s.  6d.  boards,  ^urfl. 

A  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Spencer  Percival. 
Second  Edition, with  a  Poflfcript,  contain¬ 
ing  Tome  Obfervations  on  the  reported 
Debates  of  Taylor's  and  Addifon’s  Di¬ 
vorce  BilL  8vn.  IS.  6d  Rivingtont. 

The  Sportfman  and  Breeder’s  Vade  Me- 
cum ;  containing  an  Account  of  the 
plates,  Elatches,  and  SwecpP.akes  run 
for  in  the  Year  1800.  An  alphabetical 
l.ifl  of  the  running  Horfes,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  Index,  with  their  Pedigrees.  A 
l.ifl  of  Scallions  fur  i8co.  Alio  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Swcrpftakcsand  Matches  to 
be  run  for  at  Newmarket,  York,  Ep- 
fum,  Richmond,  Newcaflle,  Stamford, 
DoncaQcT,  Oxford,  &c.  By  W.  Pick, 
York.  Baithuloman,  York;  Chappie, 
London. 

Journals  of  the  Royal  Inflkution  of  Great 
Britain.  Nos.  II.  and  111.  8«o.  is.  Ca¬ 
de  il  and  Davies. 

The  Principles  of  Morality.  By  George 
Enfor,  Efq  8vo.  6f  Jordan. 

A  DifTcrtation  on  Duelling  ;  firft  publifked 
by  .Appointment,  as  having  gained  a 
Prac  (May  1784)  in  the  Uuiverlity  of 
C-mhridge.  By  Richard  Hey,  L.L.D. 
(then  Fellow  ol  Magdalen  College,  Cam- 
bi  idge ;)  republifhed  by  William  Smith 
ofDuih^.  8vo.  is.6d.  Uphill. 


accompanied  with  Notes  geographical 
and  meteorological.  By  Jinies  Capper, 
formerly  Colonel  and  Comptroller  Ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Army  and  Fortification  Ac¬ 
counts  oD  the  Cuaft  of  Coromandel.  With 
a  Chart.  410.  151.  Debrett,  Leigh 

and  Sotheby. 

Novell  ami  Romanret. 

Belinda.  By  Maria  Edgeworth.  3  vols, 
limo.  16s.  6d.  Jobniun. 

Martyn  of  Fenrofe ;  or.  the  Wizard  of 
the  Sword :  a  Romance,  By  Henry 
Summerfett.  3  vols.  izmo.  13s  6d. 
Dutton,  Mdlrr. 

The  Haunted  Palace;  or,  the  Horrors 
of  Ventoliene;  a  Romance.  By  Mrs 
Yorke.  3  vols.  lame.  13s.  6d.  Earle 
and  Hemet. 

Ruthingleune;  or,  the  Critical  Moment : 
a  Novel  By  Ifabclla  Kelly,  3  vols. 
lanio  131. 6d.  Lane. 

"I  he  Hiftory  of  Raflel.'is,  Prince  of  .Abyfli. 
nia :  a  Talc.  By  Samuel  Johnfoi:, 
L.L.D.  New  Edicion.  With  Plates. 
Small  Svo.  5s.  Large  Paper  7s.  Ri- 
vingtons  Mawman. 

Pbyf.c.— Animal  Economy. 

The  Infticucions  of  the  Prxflice'of  Medi¬ 
cine;  delivered  in  a  Courfc  of  lardlures. 
By  Jofeph  Baptift  Burferius  de  Kanifielc^ 
Tranflaied  from  the  Latin,  by  William 
Cullen  Brown,  Vol, ||,  Svo.  8s  Ca- 
dell  and  Davies. 

Oblervatians  on  the  Utility  of  inoculating 
for  the  Variola;  Vaccinz,  or  Cow-pox 
By  Edward  Gardner,  Author  of  Rc- 
fleiftioDS  on  the  high  Price  of  Ptovifions.” 
Svo.  IS  6<L  Carpenter,  Johnfon. 

Ptadical  Obfervatiens  on  the  Nature  an  1 
Treatment  of  fome  ciafp-eiated  Symp¬ 
toms  attending  the  Venereal  Difcafe.  By 
Edward  Geoghegan,  Surgeon  to  the 
Dublin  General  Difpenfary,  Ac.  &c.  31, 
Hughei,  Vernor  and  Hood. 

Obfervations  on  Mr  Home's  Treatife  o; 
Stridurcs  in  the  Urethra,  with  an  im¬ 
proved  Method  of  creating  certain  Cafea 
of  thole  Difeafes  By  Thw.  Whattdy. 

Member 


Boiki,  ^c,  published  in 

T/embcr  of  the  Royal  Collejc  of  Sur- 
jtrotif,  London.  8vo.  a.  6d.  Johnfon. 
Callow. 

A  pr.idical  LfTiy  on  the  Art  of  recovering 
tuTpcndcd  Anim  icion  Together  with  a 
Review  of  the  moil  proper  and  effcAual 
Meant  to  be  adopted  in  Cafet  of  immi* 
nent  Danger.  Tranflated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  of  C.  A.  Struve,  M.D.  12mo.  3s. 
6d.  Murray. 

OnrervatioDt  on  the  Incrcafe  and  Decreife 
of  different  Difeafct.  and  particularly  of 
the  Plague.  By  William  Hebcrdin,  jun. 
M.D.  F  R  S.  4*0.  $*.  Payne. 
Obfervatiunt  on  rhe  medical  and  domefiic 
Management  of  the  Confumptive ;  on 
^he  Powera  of  Digitalis  Parporea ;  and 
on  the  Cure  of  Scrophula.  By  Thomas 
Beddoes,  M.O.  8vo.  yt.  Longman 
and  Rees 

Ptetry  and  the  Drama. 

Thalaba  tne  Deftroyer.  By  Robert  Sou¬ 
they.  1  volt.  Small  8vo.  14s.  Long¬ 
man  and  Rees. 

Juvitiilia;  or,  a  ColleAlon  of  Poems; 
■written  between  the  Ages  of  Twelve 
and  Sixteen'.  By  J.  H.  L.  Hunt,  lace  of 
the  Grammar  School  of  Chrift't  Hofpi- 
tal.  Second  Edition.  With  a  Frontif- 
piece  by  Bartolozzi.  Small  8vo.  5s. 
Printed  by  Whiting. 

alautical  Odes;  or,  poetical  Sketches,  de- 
figned  to  commemorate  the  Achievements 
of  the  Britifh  Navy.  Inccrfpetfcd  with 
occafional  Notes,  intended  to  celebrate 
and  elucidate  fome  of  the  mod  glo. 
rious  naval  Events  of  the  prefent  and 
preceding  Wars.  4to.  I  as.  Williams, 
Symonds. 

The  Sorrows  of  Switzerland :  a  Foem. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Lifle  Bowles.  4:0. 
.;s.  Cadell  and  Davies.  Mawman. 

A  fatirical  Epiffle,  in  Verfe,  addreffed  to 
the  Poet  Laureate,  on  hiv  Carmen  Se- 
culare ;  containing  fome  Strifiures  on 
modern  Times  and  Charaders.  8vo.  3s. 
Ginger. 

The  Millennium;  a  Poem,  in  three  Cantos, 
8»o.  7s.  6d.  Reariley. 

Britannia  ;  an  Epic  Poem, in  twenty  Books. 
To  which  is  prefixed,  a  critical  Diflerta- 
tion  on  Epic  Machinery.  By  John  Ogil- 
vie,  D  D.  F  R.S.  Edinburgh.  4to,  il.  is. 
Rivingtons,  Wright. 

The  poetical  Works  of  the  late  Thomas 
Little,  Efq.  Small  8vo.  7s.  Carpen¬ 
ter. 

Alonzo  and  Cora,  with  other  original 
Poems,  principally  elegiac.  By  Eliza, 
beth  Scott,  a  Narive  of  Edinburgh.  To 
which  are  added.  Letters  in  Verfe,  by 
Blatklock  and  Burns.  8vo.  los.  6d. 
Bunney  and  Gold,  Egerton. 

Taie  Sea  Ride  Story ;  an  operatic  Drama,  in 
cpo  Aiffs;  as  now  performing  at  the 
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Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden.  By 
Mr  Oimond,  jun.  Author  of  “  Petrarch- 
at  Sonnets,’’  fltc.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Barker 
and  Son. 

Beauties  of  modem  Poetry;  feleAcd  from 
the  mod  popular  Authors  ixmo.  3s.  oi. 
Fine  Paper  ss.  Scott,  Carlifle. 

Barker's  Continuation  of  Egerton’s  Thea¬ 
trical  Remembrancer,  Baker's  Biographia 
Dramatica,  &c.  containing  a  complete 
Lid  of  all  the  dramatic  Performances, 
their  feveral  E<litiuas,  Dates,  and  Sizes  ; 
together  with  thofe  which  are  unpubhfh- 
ed,  and  the  Theatres  where  they  were 
Arlginally  performed,  1787  to  i8oi ;  in¬ 
cluding  feveral  Omiflions,  .-Vdiitioiu,  and 
Ciirredions :  all'o  a  Continuation  of  the 
Noticia  Dramatica,  with  confide  table  Im- 
provemenu.  To  which  is  added,  a  com¬ 
plete  Lid  of  Plays,  the  earlied  Date, 
Size,  and  Author’kName  (where  known) 
from  the  Commencement  (o  I  Sot.  The 
Whole  arranged,  &c.  by  Walley  Cham¬ 
berlain  Oultun.  iimo.  5s.  Baikerand 
Son. 

Talcs  of  Terror,  with  an  introduiftory  Dia¬ 
logue;  containing  feventy  Tales.  With 
Engravings.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  BclL 
Selim  and  Zaida :  with  other  Poem*. 
Small  8 VO.  With  Pla*es.  6s.  Conftable, 
Edinburgh ;  Longman  and  Rees,  l.ondoii. 
Clalfical  Eiiglilh  Poetry,  for  the  Ufe  of 
Schools  and  young  Perfons ;  felcded 
from  the  bed  Authors:  with  fome  ori¬ 
ginal  Pieces.  Compiled  and  written  by 
Dr  Mavor  and  Mr  Pcatt.  izmo.  4s.  fid. 
Phillips. 

A  poetical  Epidle  to  Sir  George  Beau¬ 
mont,  Bart,  on  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Britilh  School  of  Painting.  By  William 
Sotheby,  Efq.  F.R.S.  and  A  S.3.  8vo. 
IS.  fid.  Wright. 

Politier,  Politifal  Economy. 
Subftanee  of  Earl  Temple’s  Speech,  deliver¬ 
ed  in  the  Houfeof  Commons  on  Monday, 
May  4,  1801,  on  the  Subje.3  of  Mr  John 
Horne  Tooke’s  Eligibility  to  a  S:at  in 
Parliament.  8to.  zs.  Wright. 

A  Mizimum;  or,  the  Rife  and  Progrefs 
of  Famine.  Addrcfied  to  the  Britilh 
People  by  the  Author  of  “  A  Refi- 
dcDce  in  France,  during  the  Years  179^* 

•  79.L  *794i  i79J»” 

Wright.  , 

The  fifteenth  Report  of  the  Society  for 
bettering  the  Coq,dition,  and  increafing 
the  Comforts  of  the  Poor.  8vo.  tt- 
Hatchard,  Rivingtons. 

General  Opinions  on  the  ConduA  of  Mi- 
niders  with  refped  to  the  pad  and  pre¬ 
fent  State  of  Ireland,  and  inculcating  the 
Judice  and  Policy  of  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation  By  Thomas  Townihend,  Efq, 
Barrider  at  Law,  and  a  Member  ot  the 
liifli  parliament.  8tu.  3%  Debrctt. 

The 
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Books f  published  in 

The  political  Inferetts  of  Great  Britain ;  in 
which  are  included  the  necelTarjr  Mea- 
fures  for  procuring  an  advantageous  and 
permanent  Peace  with  France  and  her 
Allies ;  for  terminating  our  Differences 
with  the  Not  them  confederate  Powers, 
concerniug  the  Freedom  of  neutral  ma¬ 
ritime  Commerce ;  and  reftoring  Plenty 
to  the  United  Kingdoms.  By  (Jeorge 
Edwards,  Efq.  8vo.  78.  Johnfon. 

A  comparative  View  of  the  public  Finances 
at  the  Beginning  and  the  Clofe  of  the 
late  Adminiftrafion.  By  William  Mor¬ 
gan,  F.R.S.  8vo.  as  6d.  Dcbrett. 

The  Trial  of  Republicanifm  ;  or,  a  Series  of 
political  Papers,  proving  the  injurious 
and  debafing  Conlequences  of  republi¬ 
can  Government  and  written  Conflitu- 
lions.  With  an  introduAory  Addrefs 
to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Erlkine,  Efq.  By 
IVter  Porcupine.  8vo  as.  Cobbett  and 
Morgan. 

Sermons  and  Theology. 

Sclcft  Sermons  and  Funeral  Orations.tranf- 
lated  from  the  French  of  Boffuct,  Bilhop 
of  Ivleaux.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Ef- 
fay  on  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit  in 
England,  confijerably  augmented.  Third 
Edition.  Small  8vo.  6s.  Clarke,  New 
Bond  Street. 

Semioiis  on  various  Subjedls.  By  Thomas 
Rennell,  D.D.  Mailer  of  the  Temple. 
8vo.  Ss.  Rivingtons,  Hatchard. 

Sermons  by  the  Rev.  John  Wightwiekes, 
M.A.  domcllic  Chaplain  to  his  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  8vo. 
8s.  Carpenter,  Rivingtons. 

A  Charge  to  the  Rev.  the  Clergy  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Bedford,  delivered  at 
the  Eafler  Vifitation  l8oi.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  Shepherd,  D.D.  4to.  as.  Maw- 
man. 

Sermons  on  pradlical  Subjects  By  the  late 
Rev.  Samuel  Carr,  D.D.  Vol.  IV.  8vo. 
8s.  R’vingtons,  Robfon. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Oiftagon  Chapel, 
Bath,  on  Sunday,  April  26,  t8oi,  on  re¬ 
turning  Thanks  for  his  Majefty’s  Reco¬ 
very  from  a  dangerous  Sicknefs.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Gardiner,  D,D>  8vo.  is.  6d. 
Rohiiifons. 

Sermons  on  the  CharaAer  and  profeflional 
Duties  of  Seamen,  preached  in  the  wef- 
tern  Sq:i.-ulron  during  its  Service  off  Bred, 
on  board  his  M-jeily’s  Ship  impetueux, 
foho  Willett  Payne,  Efq.  Commander. 
By  James  Stahicr  Clarke,  F.R  S.  domef- 
tic  Chaplain  to  the  Prince,  Morning 
Preacher  at  P.irk  Street  and  Trinity  Cha¬ 
pels.  Small  8vo.  5s.  P  ynt. 

EltraAs,  Moral  and  Sacred ;  or,  a  few 
Hints  lekAed  from  the  Writings  of  the 
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Wife  and  Good,  in  fupport  of  the  Caufc 
of  Religion  and  good  Order.  By  the 
Rev.  Duke  Yonge,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Corn- 
wood,  Devon.  limo.  3s.  Rivingtons, 

^  Hatchard. 

Thoughts  occafioned  by  the  Perufal  of  Dr 
Parr’s  Spital  Sermon,  preached  at  Chi  ill 
Church,  April  15,  ifco.  Being  a  Reply 
to  the  Attacks  of  Dr  Parr,  Mr  Mackin- 
tolh,  the  Author  of  an  “  Effay  on  Popu¬ 
lation,’’  and  others.  By  William  God¬ 
win.  8vo.  38.  6d.  Robinfons. 

Divine  Authority  of  the  Bible ;  or.  Reve¬ 
lation  and  Reafou  oppofed  to  Sophillty 
and  Ridicule ;  being  a  Refutation  of 
Paine’s  Age  of  Reafon  Parts  I.  and  II. 
By  Robert  Thomfon.  1  anio,  as.  High- 
am,  Mathews.  g 

A  Developemcnt  of  remarkable  Events, 
calculated  to  rellore  the  ChriAian  Reli¬ 
gion  to  its  original  Purity,  and  to  repel 
the  ObjeAions  of  Unbelievers.  By  John 
Jones.  3  vols.  Large  8vo.  i8s.  John¬ 
fon. 

Travels. 

A  Tour  from  Downing  to  AlAon  Moor. 
By  Thomas  Pennant,  Efq.  410.  With 
Plates,  il.  ns.  6d.  E.  Harding,  Pall 
Mall,  WeA  and  Hughes. 

Remarks  on  local  Scenery  and  Manners  in 
Scotland,  during  the  Years  1799  and 
1800.  By  John  Stoddart,  L.L.B.  3 
vols.  Large  8vo.  With  Plates.  3I.  8s, 
(Seep,  ao.)  Miller. 

Travels  in  Portugal,  and  through  France 
and  Spain ;  with  a  Differtation  on  the 
Literature  of  Portugal,  and  the  Spanilh 
and  Portuguefe  Languages.  By  Henry 
Frederick  Link,  Profeffor  at  the  Univer- 
fity  of  RoAock,  and  Member  of  various 
learned  Societies.  Tranflated  from  the 
German,  by  John  Hinckley,  Efq.  With 
Notes  by  the  TranAato;.  8vo.  9s.  (See 
p.  30.)  Longman  and  Rees. 

Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Morocco,  through 
Caffraria  Sic.  and  acrofs  the  Great  De- 
felt  of  Sahara,  and  the  northern  Parts  of 
Barbaty,  performed  during  the  Years 
1781  and  1797.  With  a  map  and  three 
Plates.  By  ChriAian  Frederick  Dam- 
berger.  iznio.  6s.  boards.  Chappie, 
Wallis. 

KearAcy’s  Traveller’s  entertaining  Guide 
through  Great  Britain  ;  or,  a  Defeription 
of  the  Great  and  principal  Crnis  Roads ; 
marking  the  DiAances  of  Places  from 
i.ondori,  and  from  each  other;  with  a 
cuucife  topographical  HiAory  of  the  Ci¬ 
ties,  Towns,  chief  Villages,  Antiquities, 
Seats,  6cc.  With  a  Mao.  Svo.  6s. 
Halt-toutd  65.  6d.  KtarA^y. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

WednrJdaj  June  17,  1801. 

IRISH  MaHTIAL  Law  bill. 

ORD  Hobart  moved  the  order  of  the 
day,  for  the  fccond  reading  of  this 
hill.  He  touched  upon  t  lie  prtl’ent  circum- 
Itances  of  the  rebellious  and  difaffc^led 
in  Ireland,  and  the  defigns  entertained 
l)y  them  ;  obferving,  that  though  they 
inivrht  not  Ihow  themfelves  in  open  re¬ 
bellion,  ffill  the  meafure  in  queftioa  was 
highly  neceflar)',  in  order  to  countcraft 
their  practices  and  defigns,  and  for  the 
I'ecurity  of  the  loyal  and  well-alTetled 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  united 
iiiugdom. 

Earls  FitziviUiam  and  Suffolk  fpoke 
againft  the  bill. 

Vt/count  Limerick,  in  an  eloquent  and 
animated  fpeech,  defended  the  bill. 

Lord  Holland,  in  a  fpeech  of  confider- 
able  warmth,  argued  againft  the  bill, 
of  which,  he  laid,  he  not  only  entertain¬ 
ed  I'entiments  of  difapprobation,  but  c- 
ven  of  difguft  and  abhorrence. 

Vifeount  Carletan  (one  of  the  Irifli  re- 
prefentative  Peers,  and  late  chief  jultice 
01  the  Court  of  Common  pleas  in  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom)  argued 
with  great  ability  in  favour  of  the  bill, 
and  exhibited  a  detail  of  ftrong  fadls  to 
eftablilh  its  neceflity. 

The  Archbi/hop  of  Cajhel  gave  his  de¬ 
cided  approbation  to  the  bill :  he  laid, 
that  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Houfe 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Se¬ 
crecy,  proved  the  abfolutc  neceQity 
of  the  meafure.  There  was  nobody 
who  would  objeft  more  ftrongly  than 
he  would  to  the  introdudlion  of  Martial 
Law,  but  when  noble  Lords  faw  in  the 
rejHjrt,  and  had  heard  from  every  noble 
Lord  who  came  from  Ireland,  that  it 
was  utterly  impoflible  for  the  municipal 
law  to  be  put  in  force  in  that  country, 
unlefs  under  the  protection  of  the  mar¬ 
tial  law,  the  neceifity  of  this  bill  muft 
be  obvious. 

The  Duke  of  Leinjler  faid,  that  not- 
withilanding  what  bad  fallen  from  the 
noble  Peer  who  fpoke  lafl,  he  was  one 
«f  thofe  men  who  would  alfert,  that  the 
prefent  fituation  of  Ireland  did  not  re¬ 
quire  martial  law.  He  knew  that  tran¬ 
quility  was  in  a  great  degree  reftored  ; 
and  he  knew,  that  the  afikes  had  been 
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held  in  perfedl  fafety,  and  at  one  of  the 
aftize  towns  he  knew,  that  above  sco 
prifoners  had  been  tried,  many  cf  whom 
were  convicted  and  executed. 

Lord  Hobart  faid,  a  noble  Duke  had 
ftated,  that  at  one  of  the  alfizes  in  Ire¬ 
land  a  great  number  of  prifoners  had 
been  tried  and  convicted,  but  what  was 
that  owing  to  ?  It  was  to  the  protections 
which  was  afforded  by  martial  law,  for 
it  was  well  known  that  without  it  wit- 
nelTes  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
give  their  evidence,  nor  would  juries  do 
their  duty,  becaufe  if  they  did,  they 
would  inevitably  be  either  murdered  or 
driven  from  the  country.  It  had  been 
faid,  that  means  ought  to  be  ufed  to 
conciliate  the  people  of  Ireland,  inftead 
of  pairing  aCis  of  this  kind  ;  but  if  noble. 
Lords  would  read  the  United  Irithmen’s 
Oath,  they  would  perceive  that  they 
were  bound  in  the  moft  folemn  manner 
to  drive  every  Proteftant  of  every  dc- 
feription  out  of  the  country,  and  to  fup- 
port  the  French  if  they  (hould  invade  it. 
He  wilhed  to  know  what  kind  cf  mea- 
fures  would  fatisiy  men  of  that  defetip- 
tion  ? 

On  a  divifion,  the  numbers  were. 

For  the  fee.  reatog,  56  Proxies  10—40 
Againft  it,  -  10  Proxies  5 — 13 

Majority  33 

Friday,  July  19. 

INDEMNITY  BILL. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  fe- 
cond  reading  of  the  Treafon  Indemnity 
Bill,  a  divifion  took  place. 

For  the  fecond  reading  of  the  bill. 

Contents  40  Proxies  14 — 54 

Noa-Contents  lo  Proxies  7—17 

•  Majority  37 

Friday,  June  16. 

NOX-RESIDESCL  OF  THE  CLERGY. 

On  the  motion  for  the  fecond  reading 
of  the  bill  for  I’ufpending  the  proceedings 
by  information  now  at  illue  againft  Pa¬ 
rochial  Clergy  for  Non- re  fide  uce. 

The  Bijhop  of  Rochejier  exprclled  in 
the  ftrongelt  terms  his  utter  reprobation 
to  a  fpccies  of  crimes  every  year  ac¬ 
quiring  greater  extent ;  a  crime  dif- 
graccful  !o  the  Reformed  Church  in 
this  country,  and  a  fcandal  to  the  times 
in  which  we  lived — a  crime  which,  if 
not  timely  checked,  mull  ultimately  go 

to 
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to  t!ie  eradication  of  Chriflianity  from 
the  kingdom. — He  faid  that  the  bill  did 
rot  go  to  fufpend  the  Statute  nf  Henry 
VIII.  it  merely  ftayed  the  proceedings 
under  it,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  fet  forth  in  the  bill,  the  Clergy 
would  be  liable  to  be  I'ucd  as  hereto¬ 
fore. 

The  Lord  Chaneethr  fully  co-incided 
with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  both 
as  to  the  object  of  the  Jiill,  and  the  juf- 
tice  of  punilliing  thofe  of  the  Clergy 
who  had  lhamefully  rendered  themfe'.ves 
obnoxious  to  the  laws ;  but  he  lamented 
that  by  the  letter  of  the  law  as  it  now 
flood  (and  he  had  witneffed  many  cruel 
and  grievous  inltances  of  the  kind,)  the 
very  fame  penalty  for  non-rciidence,  at¬ 
tached  upon  a  meritorious  Clergyman, 
often  encumbered  with  a  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  who  though  without  a  houfe  af- 
figned  him  to  fhelter  his  head,  upon  a 
Imall  unproductive  living,  with  an  in¬ 
come  fcarceiy  enabling  him  to  place  a 
fcanty  meal  upon  bistable  once  a  week, 
though  labouring  night  and  day  among 
his  parifliioners,  in  the  holy  avocations 
cf  his  facred  duty,  as  upon  the  rich  I’lu- 
ralilt,  who,  with  a  living  of  locol.  or 
,eool.  a  year  in  one  part  of  the  country, 
fcarceiy  once  in  twenty  years  vifits  his 
minor  pari(t\  in  another,  from  the  day  of 
his  induction. 

The  nijhop  of  Rochejler  explained  that 
he  v’as  by  r,o  means  adverfe  to  the  bill, 
which,  under  the  circumftances  in  which 
it  was  introduced,  he  thought  a  wife  and 
a  good  meafure,  but  he  was  only  anxi¬ 
ous  to  have  the  extent  of  its  operations 
f  ally  explained. 

Lord  AhanUf  agreed  in  thefe  fenti- 
ments. 

The  bill  was  read  thefecond  time. 

•Adjourned. 

The  Speetb  of  the  Lordt  Commi^ioners  to 

both  Hoof  ft  of  Parliament  f  on  TburJ- 

day,  July  2,  iSor. 

Mf  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

“  We  have  it  in  command  from  his 
Majcity  to  acquaint  you,  that  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  advanced  period  of  the  fea- 
fon,  and  the  Hate  of  public  bufmefs,  he 
::  induced  to  relieve  you  from  a  longer 
attendance  in  Parliament. 

“  H  is  Mcjefty  highly  commends  the 
■•vifdom,  temper,  and  diligence,  which 
Inve  marked  all  your  proceedings  ;  and 
carticularlv  acknowledges  the  aflTiduity 
and  zeal  with  which  you  have  purfued 


the  invelligation  of  the  important  ful;* 
jeCts  brought  under  your  confide  rat  ion, 
m  eonfequence  of  the  fevcrc  preflure 
occafioned  by  the  high  price  of  corn. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  the  mcafurcs 
you  have  i'uggelted  for  the  alleviation 
of  this  calamity,  have  afforded  his  Ma- 
jefty  great  couiulatiun,  and  he  has  the 
utmofi  fatisfadtion  in  indulging  the  hope 
that,  under  the  favour  of  Providence, 
the  blelTings  of  Plenty  will  be  rcflorcd 
by  the  produce  of  the  enfuing  llarvelt. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 

**  Ills  Majefty  has  direifed  us  to  re- 
ttirn  you  his  particular  thanks,  fur  tlie 
liberal  provifion  which  you  have  made 
for  the  various  branches  of  the  public 
fervice.  While  he  regrets  the  necefnty 
of  fupplies  fo  large,  it  is  a  relict  to  his 
Majeljy  to  obferve,  that  the  rtfoutces 
and  continued  I’rofperity  of  the  country 
have  enabled  you  to  dillribute  the  pub¬ 
lic  burdens  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  prefs 
w  ith  as  little  feverity  as  poffiblc  on  his 
faithful  fubjefts. 

“  Mf  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

“  The  brilliant  and  repeated  fucceffes 
of  his  Majefty’s  arms  by  fea  and  land, 
important  as  they  are  in  their  immediate 
confequences,  are  not  lefs  fatisfa6lory  to 
his  Majefly’s  mind,  as  affording  frelh 
and  dccifive  proofs  of  that  vigorous 
Exertion,  undaunted  Valour,  and  Heady 
Ferfeverance,  which  didinguifli  the  Na¬ 
tional  Charader ;  and  on  which  the 
chief  reliance  muit  be  placed  for  refpedt 
abroad,  and  fur  confidence  and  fecurity 
at  home.  Events  fo  honourable  to  the 
Britifh  Name  derive,  at  the  prefent  mo¬ 
ment,  peculiar  value  in  his  Majefty’s 
eftimation,  from  their  tendency  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  attainment  of  the  great  objefl 
of  his  unceafing  folicitude,  the  Reftora- 
tion  of  Peace  on  fair  and  adequate  terms. 
They  furnilh  at  the  fame  time  an  addi¬ 
tional  pledge,  that  if  the  fentiments  of 
moderation  and  juRice,  which  will  ever 
govern  his  Majefty’s  conduct,  ftiould  be 
rendered  unavailing,  in  this  inftance, 
by  unreafonablc  pretcnfions  on  the  part 
of  his  enemies,  the  Spirit  and  Firmnefs 
of  his  people  will  continue  to  be  mani- 
fefted  by  fuch  efforts  and  facrifices  as 
may  be  neceftary  for  alferting  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  his  Majefty’s  Crown,  and  for 
maintaining  the  permanent  Intercfts  of 
the  Empire.” 

Then  a  commilfion  for  proroguing 
the  Parliament  was  read.  After  which 
the  Lord  Chaucellor,  by  virtue  of  hi* 
Majefty’s 
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Majcfty’s  commiflion  under  the  Great  ing  land  to  its  utmoll  advantage,  to  be 
fee  d,  prorogued  the  Parliament  to  the  defeated,  by  humouring  a  weak  and  bi- 
fixth  dav  of  Auguft  next.  gotted  prejudice,  that  the  Sacerdotal 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.  by  acts  of 

^  rratucal  Good  r  W  as  it  dilgraccful  for 

June  to,  iBOi.  2  Clergyman  to  devote  to  Induitry  and 

CLVR<rr  non-Resii>ence  bili.  National  Improvement  thofe  leifjre 
Mr  Blliinn  oppofed  it,  and  read  a  hours  which  may  be  devoted  to  Dronifh 
quotation  from  Jofeph  Andrews,  rela-  Inadion  and  Self-enjoyment  ^  Whether 
tive  to  the  various  avocations  puii'ued  was  it  better  for  a  Clergyman  to  exert 
by  Parfon  Trulliber,  for  the  purpofe  of  himfelf  in  benefiting  his  country  by 
ridiculing  the  Bill  before  the  Houfe,  pradical  effort  and  wcll-diredted  fkill, 
which,  he  contended,  went  to  make  or  to  confult  merely  his  own  amufe- 
Parfon  Trullibcrs  of  all  the  Clergy  in  ment,  his  own  benefit  and  gratification, 
the  kingdom.  He  could  not  confent  in  riding,  fox-hunting,  Stc.^  Was  it  not 
to  allow  the  Clergy  to  become  Jobbers  rather  meritorious  and  highly  laudable 
and  Fanners,  nor  could  he  cunfent  to  in  a  Clergyman,  whofe  education  and 
difpcnfc  with  their  rcfulence.  learning  mult  naturally  expand  andcul- 

Mr  Sheridan  laid,  this  was  not  a  qiief.  tivate  his  mental  energies  and  faculties 
tion  which  ought  to  be  compromifed  to  in  a  more  varied  and  fuperior  degree 
popular  prejudice  and  clamour.  As  the  than  thole  whofe  lot  was  call  in  a  more 
law  at  prefent  flood,  a  Clergyman  was  circumferibed  fphere  of  intellcdual  ef- 
authorifed  to  cultivate  his  glebe,  aad  to  fort,  inflead  of  burying  his  talent  in  a 
rlifpofe  of  the  furplus  produce.  Gen-  napkin,  to  put  it  out  to  that  ufury 
tlemen  mull  be  avrare  that  this  was  a  which  benefited  the  Community  and 
very  vague  and  undefined  privilege,  himfelf?  He  would  not  alk,  whether 
Not  only  the  extent  of  the  glebe,  but  there  could  be  any  objedion ;  but  whe- 
the  number  of  the  Clergyman’s  family,  ther  it  w  as  not  praifew  oithy  in  a  Cler- 
came  into  the  confideration.  A  Cler-  gyman  to  fet  the  firfl  and  befl  example 
gyman  with  a  large  family,  and  an  or-  of  Induftry,  of  Skill,  of  Utility  ?— To 
dinary  portion  of  glelie,  might  have  beftow  his  attention  on  that  objed, 
very  little  furplus  produce  to  difpofe  of.  which,  in  Primeval  Ages,  had  occupied 
But,  fuppofing  him  to  have  no  children,  the  care  of  Patriarchs  and  of  IMonarchs, 
or,  fuppofing  him  to  be  unmarried ;  the  purfuits  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Was  it  not  his  right  and  molt  undoubt-  means  of  rendering  his  fellow  creatures 
ed  privilege  to  turn  his  glebe  to  its  full  happy  and  comfortable  ?  In  the  Church 
advantage  ?  Could  he  do  this,  to  its  full  of  Scotland,  the  Clergy  ia  the  Country 
extent,  without  poflefling  agricultural  were  to  a  man  Farmers ;  and  he  felt 
knowledge?  In  the  cafe  of  Inclofure  bold  to  challenge  the  Ecclelialtical  Efla- 
Bills,  which  of  late  had  multiplied  ex-  bliihment  of  any  country  of  Europe  to 
ceedingly,  there  was  always  a  certain  produce  a  clafs  of  men  more  Zealous, 
proportion  of  land  allotted  to  the  Cler-  more  Pious,  more  Efficient  Allies  of  the 
gyman.— Was  the  Clergyman  to  make  State.  Indeed,  many  of  them  could  not 
uic  of  his  fliare  ? — Was  he  to  fuffer  the  fupport  their  Families  with  decency, 
land  to  lie  wafte  ?  Was  he  to  ncgledl  at  without  having  a  Farm.  As  reference 
once  his  own  right,  and  the  national  be-  had  been  made  to  an  individual  cafe, 
nefit  ?  Yet,  as  the  law  at  prefent  Hands,  and  that  cafe  hypothetical  and  fuppofi- 
he  was  liable  to  penalties  if  he  difpofed  titious,  he  ffiould  take  the  liberty  of 
of  the  produce.  Was  this  confifient  contrafting  it  with  one  drawn  from  ac- 
with  common  fenfe— confillent  with  the  tual  life. 

national  good  ?  At  a  time  when  the  ne-  Let  the  Ho”Xc  piflure  to  itfelf  the 
celTaries  of  life  were  at  fuch  an  eiior-  calc  of  a  Clergyman  coming  into  a  wild 
mods  price,  when  the  produce  of  the  and  uncultivated  diftrift,  coming  into  a 
country  was  Hated  not  to  he  adequate  place  deprived  of  all  comfort,  and  pre- 
to  its  conlumption,  was  this  a  time  to  fenting  nothing  but  caufe  for  dii'content 
pally  the  energies  of  mind,  and  to  throw  and  alarm  1  a  church  in  ruins,  a  parfon- 
ubHacles  in  the  way  of  improvement  ?  agc-houl'e  in  a  Hate  of  delapidation  and 
Were  a6ls  of  Parliament  to  be  rendered  decay  I  the  inhabitants  rude  and  uncul- 
futile  and  nugatory,  and  Bills  intro*  tivated— the  foil  itfelf  ambiguous — and 
duced  for  the  avowed  purpofe  of  turn,  from  local  circumHances,  calculated 

folely 
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fokly  for  the  rendezvous  of  Smugglers 
and  Plunderers.  The  ri>ads  impallable — 
the  country  at  large  walle,  del'crt,  and 
negleded.  This  one  individual  man, 
tliis  Clergyman,  gifted  with  i'uperiur 
powers  of  mind,  with  energies  which 
defy  even  the  common  operations  of 
human  agency,  reveries  the  whole  face 
and  complexion  of  things.  Blending 
iiil'rudioa  with  example,  he  civilizes 
the  inhabitants ;  forms  their  minds  to 
s  irtuous  purfuits  ;  builds,  at  his  own 
charge,  a  Church,  where  he  inculcates 
by  precept  what  he  illullrates  by  exam¬ 
ple  ;  reciaiir.s  the  foil,  and  forces  Ocfnn 
to  rf/liiuti07i;  treds  and  perfeds  the 
roads ;  plans,  and  carries  into  execution, 
meafures  for  the  public  I'ecurity  ;  ren¬ 
ders  man  the  friend  of  man  ;  and  from 
aggrelTors  converts  them  into  brethren  ; 
convinces  them  that  pri\ate  good  is 
confentaneous  and  dependent  on  public 
benefit ;  that  individual  intereft  mult 
give  place  to  general  happinefs  ;  and 
transfornes  the  whole  charattcr  and  fi- 
taation  of  the  place  to  which  he  is  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  fervices  of  this  man  are 
fo  important,  fo  confpicuous  and  exalt¬ 
ed,  and  have  fuch  an  imperious  claim 
upon  acknowledgment,  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  tl  e  county  feels  it  his 
duty  pubiicly  and  oiTicially  to  thank 
him  ;  the  Magiltrates  fecond  and  echo 
back  the  vote  of  praile  ;  the  J  udges,  in 
their  ofheial  capacity,  bear  evidence  to 
his  worth  and  merit ;  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  feel  themfelves  called  upon 
to  pay  him  homage.  Is  not,  he  begged 
leave  to  aik  the  Houle,  the  cafe  of  a 
man  like  this  more  than  a  counterpoife, 
more  than  a  fet-ofF  againft  the  fidlitious 
charadler  of  I’arfon  Trulliber?  But  he 
was  not  now  oppofing  hypothefis  to  hy- 
pothefis;  not  contralling  one  idle  cha¬ 
racter  with  another.  No  1  his  defcrip- 
ticn  was  given,  not  from  the  pages  of 
a  Novel,  but  from  hiflorical  fad.  He 
was  fpeaking  of  a  man  adually  exifiing, 
a  man  known  to  the  world,  and  efleem- 
ed  by  all  the  good,  the  virtuous,  and  the 
inteliigent.  How'ever  unneccflary  it 
might  be,  pfr  ft,  to  point  out  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  whom  every  Gentleman  mull 
immediately  recognize — a  man  whofe 
merits  were  their  own  herald,  and  need¬ 
ed  not  panegyric — it  might  be  proper, 
in  the  prefent  inftance,  to  oppcife  name 
to  name,  and,  as  a  fiditious  clerical  cha- 
xader  had  been  introduced,  he  would 
meet  and  cor.t.'aft  it  with  a  reality,  by 


exhibiting  the  Rev.  Mr  Dudley  a*.  Tru!-. 
liber. 

Mr  Gregor  moved  a  claufe  for  per. 
mitting  Clergymen  to  occupy  farms  to 
a  certain  extent. 

Mr  IVindbam  fpoke  againft  it ;  and 
rccoraroeudcd  the  Hon.  Member  who 
brought  the  Bill  forward,  to  adhere  to 
what  had  been  firft  propofed  to  the 
Houfe,  namely,  to  relieve  Clergymen 
from  vexatious  profecutions.  He  thought 
the  prefent  claufe  was  taking  the  Houle 
by  furpnfe. 

Mr  Dickinfon,  Mr  Gregor,  and  Mr 
Courtney  fupported  the  caufe. 

Mr  Sheridan  then  moved  to  leave  out 
the  bufinefs  of  licences,  &.c.  fo  that 
it  fhouid  be  merely  a  bill  to  fufpend 
all  adinns  already  brought,  and  to  flop 
any  others  until  the  iclh  cf  .March  i3c.a. 

This  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  other  claufes  of  the  Bill  were 
then  gone  through,  and  the  Houfe  ad¬ 
journed.  June  »6. 

A  Committee,  confifting  of  MefTrs 
Steele,  Yorkc,  Corry,  and  Alexander, 
were  appointed  to  manage  the  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  Lords,  reipeding  the  a- 
mendments  made  bv  the  former  in  the 
bill  for  the  relief  of  infolvent  debtors. 
Mr  Steele  reported  that  the  Lords  had 
agreed  to  the  firft  and  fecond  amend  ¬ 
ments,  but  dilTcntcdfromthe  third,  which 
required  that  4-5ths  of  the  creditors 
Ihould  agree  to  the  bankrupt’scertificatc. 
After  a  Ihort  converfation,  Mr  Steele 
was  ordered  to  report  that  the  Commons 
did  not  inlift  upon  the  amendment.  The 
bill  was  then  returned  to  the  Lords. 

Tburfday,  July  s. 

Mr  Dent  gave  notice,  that  he  fhouid 
take  an  early  opportunity,  in  the  courfc 
of  the  enfuing  Selfion,  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  place  Country 
Banks  ift'uing  their  Notes,  under  certain 
reftridtions. 

The  Speaker,  after  paying  a  high  com¬ 
pliment  to  Mr  Lee,  Clerk  of  the  Houfe, 
laid  it  would  be  necelVary  on  account  of 
the  great  increafe  of  bufinefs,  to  allow 
him  a  third  Clerk.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  feconded  the  motion, 
and  Mr  Tierney,  though  he  faid  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  watch  over  the 
Tublic  money,  perfedlly  agreed  in  the 
propriety  of  the  appointment. 

Sir  H'ihiam  Grant,  Maftcr  of  tlie 
Rolls,  took  his  feat  for  Banftlhire— 
Parliament  was  then  prorogued  to  the 
fixth  day  of  Augull  next. 

MONTHLY 
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Interesting  Intelligence  from  the  London  Gazettes. 

From  the  iMtidan  Gazette  Extraordinarj,  in  it ;  and  the  hard  cafe  of  Lieut.  Ma- 

Jme  i^th,  1801.  ther  being  obliged  to  relinquilh  the 

Downing.Strttt,  June  i^tb.  after  three  hours  pofleflion,  will 

A  DISPATCH,  of  which  the  follotv..  1*'^  opinion  of  their 

A  ing  is  a  copy,  has  been  this  day  the  merit  of  the  enter- 

received  from  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  by  the 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Hawkelbury,  his  Ma-  ^  ’  Rogers. 

jelly’s  Principal  Secretary  ut  State  for  Mercury,  off  Ancona^  xbtb 

foreign  Affairs.  Mr  Lord,  May,  1801. 

Copy  of  a  Utter  from  Lord  Elgin,  to  ^  having  received  information  by  a 
Lord  Ha<wkejbury,  dated  Confuntino-  ^”“>1  ^elTel  I  captured  yelterday  from 
pU,  May  *3,  1801.  Ancona,  that  his  Majelty  s  late  Hoop 

My  Lord  *  Iving  in  the  Mole  of  that 

An  Officer  is  arrived  from  the  Capi-  H  ‘‘“PP'*"* 

tan  Palha  with  the  intelligence  that  Ge-  Anoj  m  Egypt ; 

neral  Hutchinlon  had  marched  from  Ro-  \  ° 

fetta  on  the  8th  inft.  with  Four  Thou-  deftroy  her  with  the  boats  ot 

liiiid  Britilh  troops,  in  company  with  a  the  Mercury :  and  as  our  fuccefs  dc- 
Corps  of  Turks  of  equal  force  under  the  “PO“  the  enemy,  who 

command  of  the  Cajitan  Pallia,  and  on 

the  9th  attacked  the  French  near  Rah-  forufications  about  the  Mole 

manich.  The  enemy  were  driven  in  ;  ^'‘=‘"8  formidaWe  to  juftify  the  at- 

and  in  the  courfe  of  the  night  thev  re-  ^ 

tired  towards  Cairo,  having  left  a  imall  tail  diredly  for  Ancona,  and  came 

garrifon  in  the  entrenchments  of  Rah-  °  T  f f 

manich.  On  the  loth,  the  Fort  furren-  •'if;* 

dered,  and  the  Combined  Force  then  prepa^d,  and  left  the  Hup  at  Wf  pall 

proceeded  towards  Cairo,  having  con-  °  t 

certed  their  movements  with  the  Grand  "L*  r  i  A  .V  p 

Vi-zir,  who  was  at  El  Hanka,  a  pofition  condua  the  Bull  Dog  was 

four  leagues  from  Cairo,  in  a  north-eaft  f  f  ,"’“‘•”1?^*’ 

diredion.  Our  lofs  at  Rahmanich  is  f f 

Rated  not  to  exceed  Thirty  Men.  being  hailed  by  the  lei.tinels ;  the  alarm 

ITie  Turkilh  Officer  reports  that  a 
reinforcement  of  Three  Thoufand  Bri-  7  ^*7;- 7^7 

till!  troops  had  arrived  at  Aboukir  about  7°  *1  ,7k  7 

tfe  6th  f  Mav  cable,  and  three  cablet  outa-head,  thefe 

Vhave  the  honour,  &c.  7"  *7  P'7"  a^ointf 

Elir'n  purpolc,  and  the  boats  began  to 

’  ■  row,  expofed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon 
Admeraliy-Offce,  July  It,  mulketry  from  the  Mole;  but  as 

Copf  of  a  Letter  from  Captain  TbomaS  there  was  a  favourable  light  breeze,  the 
Rogers,  Commander  of  bis  Majejly’s  fails  were  fet,  and  in  lets  than  an  hour 
fldp  Mercury,  to  Evan  Nepean,  Esq.  the  ihip  got  without  reach  of  the  bat- 
daied  in  Triejle  Road,  the  zitb  May  teries,  and  was  completely  ours ;  but  un- 
*801.  fortunately  it  fell  calm,  and  a  current 

Sir,  letting  her  along  the  coaR  near  the 

1  beg  leave  to  inclofe  for  their  Lord-  Ihore,  a  crowd  of  boats,  (Ibme  of  which 
Hiips  information,  a  copy  of  my  letter  of  were  gun-boats,)  filled  with  men  came 
the  26th  inil.  to  Lord  Keith,  giving  a  out  to  attack  her.  Mr  Mather  now 
detail  of  a  very  gallant  fervice  perform-  found  his  fituation  extremely  critical, 
cd  by  the  boats  of  his  Majelly’s  Ihip  un-  having  the  hatchways  to  guard  to  pre- 
der  my  command,  which  refleds  great  vent  the  enemy  from  rifing  below,  the 
credit  to  the  officers  and  men  engaged  boat's  crews  fatigued  with  fowing  all 
Ed.  Mag.  July  i8oi.  n>Sbt> 
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night,  and  the  gun-boats  approaohing  juft  reached  me  in  a  private  letter  fro:” 
Jditand  raking  the  ihip,  he  had  there-  Lord  Keith,  dated  i  id  Aiay. 
fore  the  mortitication  of  feeling  himl'clf  The  enemy,  after  ([uitting  Rahmania, 
obliged  to  relinquilli  hispiizc,  after  be-  made  a  wonderful  march,  and  reached 
ing  in  pofl'elTion  of  her  above  three  Cairo  on  the  nth  of  May.  Itisl'up* 


hours,  and  unfortunately  faded  in  I’eve- 
ral  attempts  before  he  retreated,  to  fet 
her  on  tire. 

The  moment  I  could  difeover  the 
Bull  Dog  was  out  of  the  Mole,  I  gat 
the  Mercury  under  weigh,  but  it  was 
almoft  a  calm,  and  impoftible  to  get 
near  her,  as  Ihc  had  drifted  with  the 
current  to  a  confidcrab'e  ddlance  from 
where  the  Mercury  lay,  and  we  experi¬ 
enced  the  mortifying  difappointment  of 
feeing  her  towed  back  to  the  very  fpot 
from  whence  Ihc  had  been  fo  gallantly 


pofed  they  then  advanced  to  attack  tHc 
Vizir  at  lielbeis. 

Gen.  Hutchinfon,  who  was  in  his 
progrefs  from  Rahmania  tow  ards  Cairo, 
had,  by  the  aid  of  the  Arabs,  taken  a 
convoy  of  Five  Hundred  Camels,  with 
their  efcort  of  Six  Hundred  men.  It 
was  deftined  for  Alexandria,  which  was 
underftood  to  be  in  great  want  of  Ibm; 
articles  of  provifions  and  of  water.  Gen. 
Hutchinfon,  in  his  march  up  the  coun  ¬ 
try,  ohferves,  that  the  inhahitams  are 
in  the  highett  degree  incenfed  againil 


taken ;  it  is  neverthelefs  fomc  degree  of  the  French,  putting  to  death  every  one 
fatisfadion  to  know,  that  her  voyage  that  falls  into  their  hands. 


mull  be  at  lead  delayed  for  a  confider- 
able  time,  if  not  quite  defeated,  her 
mafts  and  yards  be-ng  lliot  quite  thro’ 
and  dilable  J  in  many  places,  and  ihe  has 
received  confiderable  damage  in  her 
hull  and  rigging. 

'Fhe  gallant  comludt  of  the  officers 
and  men  employed  upon  this  little  en- 
terprif.  will,  1  truft,  meet  their  Lord- 
iliip’s  approbation  ;  and  it  is  from  a  de- 


Aumiral  Blanket,  in  his  letters  to 
Lord  Keith  of  the  6th,  acejuaints  him 
with  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements 
from  India,  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Baird,  Col.  WelleQey,  Col.  Murray, 

&.C. 

After  the  furrendering  of  Damittta, 
a  corps  of  Seven  Hundred  men  embark¬ 
ed  on  the  Lake  Burlos  for  France,  and 
w’ere  taken  by  Loid  Keith. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &.c. 

Ehin. 


lire  of  doing  juftice  to  their  merits,  that 
I  have  been  drawm  into  this,  otherwife 
unnecefl'arily  long  detail.  I  have  to  re-  E'sht  Hon.  I.erJ  Havjk'Jburj, 
gret  the  lofsof  two  brave  fellows  killed, 
and  four  wounded  upon  this  occafion. 

The  enemy  had  above  twenty  killed, 
wounded,  and  drowned.  I  am.  Sec. 

T.  Rojrerj. 


<Sc.  (Jjc.  £s’c. 

ConJlantinopU,  June  8,  i8or. 


Namrs  o  f  the  men  killed  and  -wounded. 
_1ohn  Gray,  feaman  ;  Morgan  Davies> 
marine, killed — William  Haines,  Tho¬ 
mas  Guillain,  William  Morris,  Hen¬ 
ry  Mew,  wounded. 

From  the  London  Gazette  Extraordinary, 
July  IS,  i8or. 

Downing  Street,  July  i^. 
Difpatches,  of  which  the  following 
are  copies,  have  been  this  day  received 
from  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Hawkefbury,  his  Majefty’s 
I’rincipal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 


My  Lord, 

A  meflenger  is  this  moment  come  in 
from  Lord  Keith,  whole  private  letter 
I  beg  leave  tc  tranfenbe. 

“  OJf  Alexandria,  May  ji,  i8oi. 

“  By  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
“  the  Capitan  Pall.a,  dated  at  Keme- 
“  Iheriff,  on  the  19th,  his  Excellency 
“  informs  me,  that  the  Secretary  of  tlu; 
“  Grand  Vizir  had  arrived  with  the  a- 
“  greeable  intelligence  of  the  French 
“  and  Cophts  having  moved  forward! 
“  from  Cairo,  to  attack  the  Vizir’s  ar- 
“  mv,  but  that  his  highnefs  advanced 
“  with  his  artillery  and  camlry,  defeat - 
“  ed  the  enemy,  and  forced  them  to  rc- 
“  treat.” 


aftairs. 

Conjlantinople,  June  5,  1801. 

My  Lord, 

An  opportunity  for  writing  to  Eu¬ 
rope  having  occurred,  I  avail  myl'elf  of 
it  to  mention  to  your  Lordfliip  fomc 
further  details  from  Egj  pt,  which  have 


Lord  Keith  appears  to  have  had  no 
further  details  of  this  important  atlion. 
1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &.c. 

Elgin. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Hawkefbury, 
l^c.  lef.  ief. 

'  (  End  of  the  Gazettes.) 

LONDON. 


I’aricus  A^s  ■ 
LoynON 

\Vestminster,  June  44. 

This  day  the  Royal  AiTent  was  given 
jjy  virtue  of  a  CoinmiTion,  to  an  Aft 
/or  granting  to  his  Maielty  the  Turn  of 
Two  Hund  cd  Thouland  Pounds  to  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  the  Commit- 
V.oners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Debt  of  Great  Britain. — An  Acl 
to  indemnify  fuch  perfons  as,  lir.ee  the 
ift  day  of  February  1793,  h.ivc  acted  in 
the  apprehending,  iniprilbning,  or  de¬ 
taining  in  cultody  in  Great  Britain,  of 
perfons  f»ifpeflcd  of  High  Treafoa  or 
treafonable  practices. — .An  Aft  to  amend 
leveral  Afts  for  railing  a  Militia  force  in 
Scotland. —  An  Act  for  altering  the 
Laws  now  in  force  relating  to  the  Im¬ 
portation  and  Exportation  of  Copp'r; 
and  to  three  Englilh  Road,  and  two 
Private  A6ts. 

Westmivster,  June  47. 

This  day  the  Royal  AITent  was  given 
to  an  Aft  for  enabli«g  his  Majelty  to 
/aife  the  fum  of  Two  Millions  for  the 
ufes  and  purpol'es  therein-mentioned. — 
An  Act  for  railing  Six  Millions  Five 
Hundred  Thouland  pounds  bv  Loans  or 
Exchequer-Bills. — .An  Act  for  raifiiig 
Three  Millions  by  Loans  or  Exclie- 
quer-Bills. — .An  Aft  for  dlrecling  the 
application  of  feveral  I'ums  granted  by 
Parliament  to  the  Dublin  Society,  and 
to  the  Fanning  Societies  in  Ireland. — 
An  Aft  for  granting  to  his  Ma,’efty  cer¬ 
tain  lums  of  money  out  of  the  Conloli- 
dated  Fund  of  Great  Britain. — An  Aft 
ior  extending  the  period  of  preference 
granted  and  continued  by  feveral  Acts 
to  Bodies  Corporate  and  Perfons  for  the 
Redemption  of  the  Land  Tax ;  and  to 
amend  an  .Act  for  granting  an  aid  to  his 
Majelty  by  a  Land  Tax. — .\n  .Aft  for 
regulating,  until  the  loth  day  of  May 
iSoa,  the  allow  ance  of  drawback  on  the 
exportation  from  Ireland  of  Britilh  plan¬ 
tation  fugar,  Stc.— .Vn  Aft  to  permit 
the  Exportation  of  Tea  to  Ireland  with¬ 
out  payment  of  any  duty,  under  certain 
reftriftions. — .An  Act  for  transferring 
the  receipt  and  management  of  certain 
duties  on  certificates  for  wearing  Hair- 
power,  or  ufing  Armorial  B<;arings,  from 
the  Commiflioners  of  Stamps  to  the 
CommilTioners  for  the  Affairs  of  Taxes. 
— An  Aft  for  transferring  the  receipt 
and  management  of  the  Duties  on  Li¬ 
cences  for  ufing  or  exercifing  the  trade 
*nd  bufiiicfs  of  an  Horle-dcaler  from  the 
Commiffiouers  of  Stumps  to  the  Com- 
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ir.iffioners  for  the  Affairs  of  Taxes.  An 
Act  to  authorile  the  iffuing  of  Coir.ir.if- 
llons  and  Letters  of  Marque  and  Repri- 
ials  againft  his  Majelty’s  enemies  to  futh 
Ihips  and  veffels  belonging  to  his  Ma- 
jefty  as  are  or  may  be  employed  in  the 
Icrvice  of  the  Boards  of  Cuitoms,  and 
Excil'e,  and  other  Public  Boards  in  this 
Kingdom. — An  Aft  for  allowing,  until 
the  lit  day  of  .Auguft  iSoi,the  Impor¬ 
tation  of  certain  Filh  from  N«w  founil- 
land  and  the  coaft  of  Labrador,  and  for 
granting  a  Bounty  thereon. — .An  .A<^ 
for  enabling  Matthias  Kcops,  to  afiigtt 
the  Benefit  of  an  Invention  of  maki  g 
Paper  from  Straw'  and  other  Subltances 
to  a  greater  number  of  perfons  than  is 
at  prefent  limited  by  the  Letters  Pa¬ 
tent  ;  and  to  feveral  CDgliih  Road,  and 
Eleven  Piivafe  Acts. 

WinrFHALL,  Junr  3c. 

The  King  has  been  pleafed  to  grant 
the  dignity  cf  a  Baronet  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire. and, 
unto  Tames  Montgomery,  of  Stanhope, 
Fifq.  late  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  and  the  Heirs 
Male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten. 

The  King  has  aifo  been  fleafed  to 
grant  the  dignity  of  a  Baronet  of  the 
faid  United  Kingdom,  to  William  Doug¬ 
las  of  Caftlc  Douglas,  in  the  Stewartry 
of  Kirkcudbright,  and  cf  New  ton- Dou¬ 
glas,  in  the  lliire  of  W’igton,  Fif<|,  and 
the  Heirs  Male  of  his  body  law  fully  be¬ 
gotten. 

BI-.XCKHEATH  SWIVSIFR. 

Ciurt  of  King's  Bench, 

Tuesday,  fidy  14. 

Sittings  hf'jre  Lord  Ken  yon  and  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Jury,  in  Guildhall,  London. 

H.aycr.aft  V.  Creasy. 

This  was  an  adlion  to  recover  a  fum 
of  money  which  the  Phinliff  had  Iclt, 
by  the  credit  he  gave  to  Elizabeth 
Frances  Robertfon,  in  coniequence  and 
upon  the  faitli  of  the  Charatler  which 
the  Defendant  gave  to  that  perfon  :  the 
liim  demanded,  being  the  amount  of 
that  credit,  was  485I.  4s.  Sd, 

Mr  Erjkine  opened  the  cafe  on  the 
part  of  the  Plaintiff,  and  faid,  it  arofe 
out  of  the  adventures  of  a  Female 
Swindler,  who  had  latelv  refided  at 
Blacklieath,  and  whole  hiilory  had  been 
made  known  to  the  Public  through  the 
medium  of  the  Newfpaperi.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  law  was  this— If  al’crfonwai: 

applied 
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applied  to  for  the  Characler  of  another, 
to  whom  a  third  perfon  was  about  to 
give  credit,  the  perfon  applied  to  was 
not  bound  to  give  any  Character  at  all, 
for  one  perfon  was  not  bound  to  give  a 
Characler  of  anothef  ;  but  if  he  did  fo,  he 
Ihould  take  care  to  tell  the  truth.  In  a 
word,  as  he  had  formerly  defcribed  it, 
and  as  the  defcription  had  been  adopted 
by  Lord  Kenyon,  “  that  a  man,  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  muft  either  tell  the  truth  or  hold 
his  tongue.”  No  very  violent  reftraint 
on  a  moral  perfon.  If  he  went  beyond 
this,  he  was  anfwerable  for  any  lofs 
which  the  character  he  gave  might  oc- 
«afion.  The  Plaintiff  was  an  Ironmonger 
at  Deptford.  The  Defendant  a  Currier 
at  Greenwich. 

In  May  iSco,  the  Plaintiff  had  occa- 
fion  to  go  to  Bath  ;  he  left  his  fon,  a 
djfcreet  young  man,  in  the  care  of  his 
bufmefs,  at  his  Ihop.  An  application 
was  made  to  this  young  man,  to  fumilh, 
i;.  he  way  of  trade,  feveral  articles  for 
a  lioufe  at  Blackheath,  in  a  very  ele¬ 
gant  llyle,  then  belonging  to  Mifs  Ro- 
bertfon.  In  confequence  of  this,  a  mef- 
i  ige  was  fcnt  to  the  houfe  of  the  De¬ 
fendant,  wilhing  to  know  what  the 
charaCler  was  of  Mifs  Robertfon.— -The 
Tfefendant  anfwered,  “That  he  might, 
■with  perfect  fafety,  truft  her— that  Ihe 
had  already  received  a  confiderable  fum, 
and  w  as  in  expeftaticn  of  a  larger  fum 
at  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  ftill 
greater  at  the  death  of  her  grandfather.” 
Another  converfation  was  had  between 
the  Defendant  and  Plaintiff’s  fon,  when 
the  Defendant  faid  of  Mifs  Robertfon, 
“  that  fhe  was  a  Lady  of  great  fortune, 
and  much  greater  expectation,” — and 
he  added,  “  I  affiire  you,  if  you  rely 
upon  my  credit,  Mifs  Robertfon  is  a 
perfon  you  may  trull  to  anv  amount, 
wfth  perfefl  fafety. — That  ific  was  al¬ 
ready  in  pofieffion  of  a  large  fortune,  and 
would  foon  be  in  a  much  larger ;  that  he 
did  not  fpeak  this  merely  on  rumour, 
but  from  his  own  knowledge  ;  that  this 
Lady  was  related  to  to  Mr  Dundas,  the 
late  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  her  lif¬ 
ter  was  married  to  Lord  Paget.”  Mr 
Creafv  was  aiked  this  queition  of  the 
Plaintiff’s  brother; — “Do  you  fpeak 
this  from  ycur  own  knowledge?”  faid 
Mr  Haycraftjthan  which  nothing  could 
■put  a  man  more  upon  his  guard ;  to 
\vhi:h  he  anf.vcrei. — “I  can  aufweryou 
of  my  own  knowledge,  you  nvay  give 
r.cr  credit  to  any  arr.ount  v.ith  perfcil 


Swindler, 

fafety.”  Upon  the  ftrenglli  of  this  cha- 
radler,  this  Mifs  Robertfon  had  this 
credit  of  the  Plaintiff’s  fon,  which  cre¬ 
dit  was  entirely  thrown  away,  as  Mifs 
Robertfon  turned  out  to  be  a  petfedl 
fwindler. — Nor  was  this  all;  another 
meeting  took  place  between  the  Plain¬ 
tiff  and  Defendant,  for  the  fum  which 
Mifs  Robertfon  wanted  credit  for  was 
near  500I.— The  Defendant,  on  that  oc- 
cafion,  faid  that  Mifs  Robertfon  w  as  not 
only  the  relation  of  Mr  Dundas,  and 
that  her  filter  had  married  Lord  Paget, 
but  alfo  that  Ihe  was  connected  with 
the  family  of  Gen.  Walhington  ;  and 
alfo  that  Lord  Kenyon  had  decided  that 
file  was  intitled  to  a  large  eltate  at  Faf- 
cally  in  Scotland.  That  the  Defendant 
was  in  the  habit  of  fumilhing  this  wo¬ 
man  w'ith  bills  of  Exchange,  6tc.  but 
finding  that  the  creditors  were  com¬ 
ing  about  her,  he  took  a  Warrant  of 
Attorney  to  confefs  Judgment,  which 
was  for  all  fums  of  money  advanced  by 
him  to  her,  Stc.  and  on  which  judgment 
was  entered  up  accordingly;  and  the 
Defendant  took  what  care  he  could  of 
himfelf ;  but  Mr  Oakley,  an  Upholder, 
who  was  alfo  a  creditor  cf  this  woman, 
was  beforehand  with  the  Defendant ; 
he  took  a  greet  deal  of  the  projicrty 
which  he  had  furniihed  ;  the  remainder 
left  by  Mr  Oakley  was  taken  by  the 
Defendant.  Such  was  the  outline  of 
this  cafe,  and  when  proved,  he  fiiuuld 
be  entitled  to  the  Verdidt  of  the  Jury, 
on  the  principle  which  had  long  been 
eftabliihed,  “  That  if  a  man  gives  to 
another  a  charader  of  a  third  iierfon, 
which  he  does  not  know  to  be  true,  he 
fliall  be  anfwerable  for  the  conftquence 
which  may  refult  from  the  credit  which 
was  given  on  the  ftrength  of  that  cha- 
radter.”  Although  the  Defendant  was 
really  himfelf  deceived,  it  was  no  de¬ 
fence  to  this  adion  ;  but  that  he  could 
believe  fuch  romantic  abfurdities,  was 
not  within  the  bounds  of  credulity. 
WTiile  the  lady  was  laying  out  this 
magnificent  palace,  (lie  lived  for  feveral 
weeks  under  his  roof,  and  he  mult  have 
had  ample  opportunities  of  deteding 
her.  Nay  more,  he  efcovted  her  to 
Margate,  when  Creafy  w  idled  to  w  adi 
his  hide.  P.lifs  Robertfon  travelled  with 
her  ufual  equipage,  a  coach  and  four 
with  feveral  out-riders.  In  a  corner  of 
a  coach,  which  was  on  the  mod  fadiion- 
able  conitrudion,  and  elegantly  lined 
with  leather,  fat  the  little  Currier.  At 
Greenwich 
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(Jiecn  .vn;B  he  had  been  of  confiderable  ary  laft,  by  Min  RoLerticn  the  day  bo- 
life  to  her  in  alluring  game  to  her  toils,  fore  Ihc  went  otf,  in  favour  of  Mr  Creal'y, 
but  Ihe  began  to  fear  that  he  might  not  for  4C00I.  to  cover  all  the  lums  of  money 
curry  favour  with  her  guelts  at  a  fa-  he  had  advanced  for  her,  or  had  become 
ihionable  watering  place.  As  they  I'ocurity  to  pay. 

were  going  up  Shooter’s  Hill,  there-  The  Attorney  General  addrefled  the 
fare,  Ihe  made  the  coachman  (tup,  and  Jury  for  the  Defendant.  The  outline  of 
defired  him  by  no  means  to  mention  the  defence  was,  that  the  Defendant 
Creafy’s  name  at  Margate.  He  was  laid,  of  this  artful  and  wicked  womac, 
ftridlly  to  oblerve  this  injunction  him-  who  had  fwindled  every  body  who  ever 
lelf,  and  to  communicate  it  to  all  his  gave  her  credit,  no  more  than  what  he 
fellow  fervants.  Mr  Creafy  remained  himfelf  believed  to  be  true,  for  he  had 
filent,  perhaps  wrapt  up  in  contemplat-  himfelf  been  her  dupe,  and  had  loit  a 
ing  the  figure  he  Ihould  make  under  large  fum  of  money  by  his  credulity,  as 
fume  highly  founding  title.  After  re-  well  as  all  the  neighbourhood  of  lilack- 
maining  together  tome  time  at  Margate,  heath.  As  to  the  fine  eltate  of  h'afcally, 
they  proceeded  in  this  manner  to  Brigh-  (he  laid  the  opinion  of  the  Tord  Chitt 
tjn.  Their  adventures  on  this  tour  Juftice  of  England  (Lord  Kenyon,)  had 
were  highly  amuling.  From  Mr  Crealy’s  been  taken  upon  it,  and  he  was  clear 
conduct  at  the  conclulion  of  the  piece  that  (lie  was  intitle J  to  recover  tie 
iikewife,  it  might  be  fairly  conjeCtured  arrears  of  rent  for  the  lait  forty  year:, 
that  he  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  She  told  a  (lory  about  the  fufferings  of 
the  nature  of  the  machinery  which  had  her  father,  for  making  a  fooliih  marriage, 
made  it  go  off  with  luch  eclat.  When  that  he  had  gone  to  America,  and  had 
the  talifman  %vas  broke,  and  this  magic  been  received  by  her  Ccu.in  Gener.»l 
caltle  had  dilTolved  into  air,  he  (hewed  AVafliingtou  at  Mount  V’ernon,  and  th:  t 
that  he  had  known  how  to  guard  him-  fomc  of  her  brothers  and  filters  were 
felf  againft  the  fpells  of  the  inchantrcis.  bom  there.  She  had  a  brother  who  had 
No  I'ooncr  was  Mil's  Robertl’on’s  credit  been  in  the  army,  and  had  died,  and 
at  an  end,  no  fooner  from  the  impor-  that  his  widow  svas  lately  married  t.) 
tunity  of  her  creditors  had  (he  taken  Mr  I.eiceiler,  an  eminent  Counfcl  at 
to  flight,  than  Mr  Creafy  produced  a  the  Bar,  though  that  Learned  Gentle- 
warrant  of  Attorney,  dated  (ome  time  man  had  aiTured  him  he  went  out  of 
before,  and  which  fecured  the  repay-  town  la(t  Monday  an  unmarried  man, 
ment  of  all  the  money  he  had  advanced  and  had  declared  to  him  upon  his  ho- 
her,  or  fliould  advance  to  her  in  future,  nour,  that  he  would  never  marry  a 
up  to  a  very  great  amount.  He  imme-  w  idow,  and  conl’e  'lUeiitly  would  not 
diately  entered  up  judgment  upon  this,  marry  her.  She  had  another  lifter, 
and  levied  an  execution  upon  her  goods,  which  was  ftill  moic  brilliant,  w  ho  had 
A  circumltancc  no  lels  fufpicious  Ihould  been  married  to  a  Mr  Pigot,  in  the  V>  eit 
be  proved  than  this — that  he  ordered  a  Indies,  who  had  been  unfortunately  (hot 
polt  chaife  to  Mil's  Robertfon’s ;  that  he  in  a  duel,  and  that  Mrs  Pigot  locked  fo 
put  two  hampers  into  it  fo  heavy  that  beautiful  in  her  weeds  that  ihe  did  not 
the  poft-boy  could  with  difficulty  lift  long  remain  a  widow,  but  had  lince 
them ;  that  he  then  drove  to  town  ;  that  been  married  to  Lord  Paget,  h  u  of  the 
he  ihifted  them  into  a  hackney  coach  ;  Earl  of  Uxbridge.  W  hen  Mil's  Robert- 
that  he  remained  away  for  feveral  hours,  (bn  heard  of  the  pretended  death  of  her 
and  that  afterwards  re-entering  the  polt-  dear  mother  ihe  was  bathed  in  tears,  and 
cliail'e,  he  returned  home  to  Greenwich,  in  the  utm.oft  dlltrefs,  fo  as  to  excite 
He  actually  feized  the  grcatelt  part  of  the  commiferation  of  all  around  her. 
the  furniture,  and  took  the  leafe  of  the  Her  mother  was  to  be  brought  to  town 
houl'e,  fo  that  while  thofe  whom  he  had  to  Dr  Letilum's,  and  (he  conlulted  a 
milled  were  ruined,  he  himfelf  was  com-  MrWheatly,  an  Apothecary,  v  hctliev 
pletely  indemnified.  there  would  be  any  thing  improper  in 

Thefe  circuinftances  were  fully  prov-  her  going  to  town,  to  prottrate  herfeif 
ed,  and  alfo  feveral  particulars  of  the  at  the  net  of  this  d<.ceafed  mother. 
Arts  of  Swindling  made  ufe  of  by  Mil's  They  with  great  diflficulty  perl'aade.l 
Robertl'on.  her,  that  this  would  be  a  iieedlels  (hoc'tv. 

Mr  Erskine  produced  a  Warrant  of  to  her  nerves. — After  giving  orders  lor 
Attorney,  executed  on  the  :d  of  l  et:::-  the  fitting  up  of  her  villa  ihe  began  to 
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t-jrn  her  attention  to  her  feat  in  the 
North. — She  rel’olved  to  make  a  great 
manv  alterations  at  Fafcally.  The  Go¬ 
thic  manfion  in  which  lur  renowned  an- 
ceftors  had  dwelt  for  fo  many  genera¬ 
tions  was  not  at  all  to  her  liking  ;  and 
its  ttately  battlements,  together  with  the 
long  avenues  leading  to  it,  and  the  deep 
moat  by  which  it  was  furrounded,  mult 
difappear,  to  make  way  for  an  Italian 
houie  placed  in  the  midll  of  a  modern 
park.  She  therefore  lent  for  an  eminent 
li.irveyor,  and  ihewed  him  a  map  of  the 
whole  domain.  Here  were  green  hills, 
there  Itately  forefts,  and  a  little  further 
on  a  majeHic  river,  the  fiiheries  upon 
which  were  an  inexhanftible  fource  of 
richts.  She  pointed  out  the  different 
improvements  flie  had  projected,  and  ac¬ 
tually  engaged  this  Gentleman  to  ac¬ 
company  her  to  Scotland.  Here  Ihe 
■was  to  have  a  new  Villa  cut  through  the 
woods — there  a  Ruined  Abbey  built — 
here  a  Lawn  extended — and  here  a 
grotto.  In  a  w'ord,  flie  gave  fuch  a  de- 
feription  of  this  Terreftrial  Faradile,  as 
turned  poor  Creafy’s  brain.  Having 
made  an  acquaintance  with  Mr  Creafy 
■while  at  Groom's  Hill,  Hie  now  renewed 
it ;  and  he,  an  unexperienced  man, 
moving  in  an  humble  fpherc,  was  greatly 
flattered  with  the  attention  of  a  woman 
of  falliior.  While  flie  told  Mr  Creafy 
all  the  marvellous  ftories,  he  flared  witli 
amazement ;  but  fwallowed  every  word 
that  Hie  uttered.  His  feelings  were 
exactly  thofe  of  a  child  reading  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights.  She  frequently  received 
bafkets  of  fruits,  peaches,  neftarincs, 
grapes,  &.c.  which  Hie  faid  were  prefents 
from  her  grandfather,  who,  after  their 
mother’s  death,  had  become  recom  iled 
TO  her  and  her  fillers.  To  this  Ihe  li- 
beraliy  helped  hcrguell,  and  the  palate 
of  poor  Creafy  was  fo  highly  gratified 
that  the  complete  ufe  of  his  faculties  was 
fafpended.  She  pretended  that  her  rents 
did  not  come  in  fo  fall  as  Ihe  expected, 
and  that  flic  feared  Ihe  fliould  not  re¬ 
ceive  much  money  from  her  lleward 
hefsre  Julv.  Creafy  immediately  took 
the  hint,  and  advanced  her  as  much 
monev  as  ihe  co'uld  defive.  But  poor 
CrealV  was  not  the  only  man  taken  in ; 
the  clifeafe  of  credulity  was  epidemic, 
rn  l  fcarcelv  anv  one  about  Green"  ich 
f leaped.  At  length  llie  told  him  her 
grandfather  died,  and  had  left  her  <)4,oool. 
that  Sir  Ldward  Law,  (the  prefent  At- 
t  ■>rney  General)  was  her  Lxecutor,  and 


was  to  pay  hdr  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
but  he  obferved  with  much  humour, 
that  he  believed  it  would  be  fomc  con- 
fiderable  time  before  that  the  money 
would  be  forthcoming.  She  was  nearly 
related  to  Mr  Dundas,  and  to  the  Noble 
Lord  on  the  Bench  (Lord  Kenyon)  who 
probably  had  never  heard  of  her  till  ihe 
was  taken  up.  He  concluded  by  laying 
that  a  heavy  calamity  had  fallen  upon 
them  all,  but  there  was  no  reafon  why  a 
Scape  Goat  Ihould  be  made  of  Mr 
Creafy,  hecaui’e  he  had  ihewn  more  in¬ 
nocence  and  fimplicity  than  all  the  reft, 
and  had  allowed  himfclf  to  be  more 
completely  gulled,  held  up  more  con- 
Ipicuoufly  to  ridicule,  and  reduced  near¬ 
er  to  ruin. 

Mrs  ^ea!e  faid  fhe  had  known  Mifs 
Sharpe  17  or  18  years.  She  kept  a 
Boarding-fchocl  at  Croom’s  hill. 
had  heard  her  fpeak  of  her  father  and 
mother,  and  of  the  fortune  lliecxpeclcil. 
Her  mother,  as  llie  faid,  died  in  Oftober 
1799.  She  feemed  to  be  very  much  af- 
fedled.  The  witnefs  was  called  into  the 
room  when  the  news  came.  She  feemed 
to  be  fainting  away,  and  fome  water  was 
brought  her.  She  expefled  the  fortune 
flie  would  get  by  her  mother  would 
amount  to  io,oool.  She  was  to  be 
brought  to  town  to  be  buried,  and  the 
corple  was  to  reft  at  Dr  Lettlbm’s  in  its 
■way.  She  wilhed  to  go  to  Dr  Lettfom’s, 
to  pay  her  laft  refpetts  to  the  remains 
of  her  beloved  mother,  but  (he  was  per- 
fuaded  by  Mils  Sharpe  and  the  Apothe¬ 
cary  not  to  do  it,  as  Ihe  was  in  fuch  dii- 
trefs  that  it  11  ight  prove  fatal  to  her. 
She  however  inliiled  as  an  alleviation 
to  her  fuffegings,  to  give  away  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Mourning  Rings  out  of  refpeft 
to  her  Deceafed  Mother.  The  witnefs 
faid  flie  had  lent  Mifs  Robertfou  500!. 
flock,  which  was  loll. 

A  card  was  handed  about  in  Court 
with  thele  words,  “  Mifs  Robertfou,  of 
Fafcally,  and  Blackbeath.” 

Michael  Starles  faid,  he  was  a  Sur¬ 
veyor  at  Greenw  ich,  and  w  as  applied  to 
by  Mifs  R.obertfon  to  go  down  to  Faf¬ 
cally  in  Scotland,  to  furvey  her  eftate. 
She  faid  feveral  of  the  leafes  were  out, 
and  he  was  to  put  a  value  on  the  timber, 
and  give  his  opinion  of  the  rents.  He 
faw  a  drawing  of  this  ellate  at  Mr 
Crealy’s  houfe.  Mils  Robertfou  ihewed 
him,  he  faid,  the  model  of  a  dead  child 
in  wax,  which  llie  faid  Ihe  had  received 
from  Lord  Paget,  which  was  the  likc- 
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liefs  of  her  f.fter’s  child,  Lady  Paget,  Mr  Wthjltr  faid  he  kept  an  Academy 
and  Tvhich  (lie  was  weeping  over  iii  on  Blackheath,  and  about  the  middle  i.t 
tears.  Auguft  lall  he  had  the  honour  of  diniKg 

Mr  James  Dobie,  a  relpedlable  attor-  at  Mr  Creal'y’s,  to  partake  of  Ibme  vc- 
nev,  laid  that  in  July  i8co.  Mils  Ko-  nifon.  Mr  Searles,  the  lurvcyor,  was 
bertlbn  had  applied  to  him  for  what,  in  alfo  prel'ent.  Previous  to  going  to 
the  Law  of  Scotland  is  called  a  Padory,  dinner.  Mil’s  Sharpe  produced  a  uraw- 
to  enter  upon,  and  take  polVcfllon  of  the  ing,  and  oblcrved  to  him  it  was  a  draw- 
ellate,  and  to  receive  the  rents,  &c.  She  ing  of  the  elf  ate  of  ?>lil's  Robertlon  iu 
I'.iid  the  name  of  the  eltate  was  Fafeally.  Scotland.  lie  ntade  I'ome  obfervations 
When  he  wilhed  her  to  be  more  parti-  on  it,  which  brought  forward  Mifs  Ko- 
cular,  llte  had  I'ome  dilliculty  in  del’crib-  bertfon,  w  ho  pointed  out  all  the  beauties 
ing  it.  She  laid  it  was  in  Perthihire,  and  and  advantages  of  it. 
afterwards  Ihe  informed  him  it  w  as  ten  Mr  Erjkme  alked  him  if  he  fwallowed 
miles  above  the  town  of  Perth,  on  the  all  that  Itory  as  he  had  done  the  veni- 
river  Tumel.  There  was  a  bond  pre-  fon.  He  rejplied  he  certainly  did  believe 
pared,  which  the  Stew'arJ  was  to  exe-  it ;  he  never  refleded.  Mr  Erlkinc  laid, 
cute  to  her  in  io,oool.  David  Robertlon  he  had  an  excellent  appetite,  and  could 
was  the  name  of  the  Steward.  She  de-  iw'allow  any  thing. 

I’cribed  the  ellatc  as  of  very  confiderable  Lord  Kenyon  adhered  entirely  to  the 
value.  It  was  not  an  extenlive  eltate,  opinion  he  had  uniformly  maintained  on 
Ihe  laid,  but  it  was  very  productive,  this  fort  of  action.  He  was  clear  that 
])articularly  on  account  of  a  tilhery  that  the  Plaintiff’s  cafe  was  perfedly  made 
belonged  to  it.  She  reckoned  the  va-  out  in  this  inflance.  He  approved  of  the 
lue  of  it  to  be  liool.ayear.  She  came  condud  of  the  young  man  who  had 
to  it  in  conl’equence  of  the  death  of  her  given  his  evidence  in  this  caul'e,  the 
*  uncle,  and  there  were  Forty  Years  of  Plaintiff’s  fon.  He  had  aded  with  un- 
Rent  due,  which  Lord  Kenyon  liad  de-  common  prudence  and  propriety.  His 
cided  ihe  was  clearly  intitled  to.  Lordihip  read  the  words  which  that 

The  Rev.  Mr  Good  faid  he  was  a  Dif-  young  man  had  fworn  to,  as  having  been 
fenting  Minilter  at  Greenwich,  and  delivered  by  the  Defendant  with  regard 
knew  Mifs  Robertfon  when  Ihe  was  a  to  this  irapollor,  IMifs  Robertfon,  “  fay- 
teacherat  Mifs  Sharpe’s  boarding-fehool,  ing  that  ihe  was  a  perfon  of  large  for- 
and  afterwards,  when  Ihe  appeared  to  be  tune,  and  of  great  expedation  from  her 
a  woman  of  fortune.  She  pretended  to  mother,  and  Itill  greater  from  the  death 
be  very  religious,  and  talked  of  building  of  her  grandfather,  fitc.”  The  words 
a  Chapel.  He  could  not  help  fufpeding  ufed  by  the  Plaintiff’s  brother  were  fo 
fomething.  There  were  femething  very  emphatic  that  they  were  abfolutely  de- 
myfterious  in  her  friends  dying  in  fuc-  cifive  of  the  caufe,  “  I  t'  Id  him  the 
celVion  in  the  extraordinary  manner  they  fituation  which  I  Itood  in,  that  Ifup- 
did,  and  her  putting  her  fervants  fo  often  poled  he  did  not  Itate  tome  what  he 
in  mourning.  On  crofs-examination  by  had  on  rumour  or  hear-fay,  but  on  his 
Mr  Erlkine,  whether  if  Ihe  had  alked  ow  n  knowledge  of  the  fads.”  The  an- 
him  to  lend  her  loool.  he  would  have  fwer  was,  “  My  friend  Haycraft,  I  know 
been  a  Diffenter  ?  Mr  Good  readily  an-  that  your  brother  may  truft  Mifs  Ro- 
fwered  in  the  affirmative.  bertfon  to  any  amount  with  perfed 

Mr  Oakley  faid  he  had  fold  Mifs  Ro-  fafety.”  Now,  whatever  he  thought,  he 
bertfon  furniture  eight  or  nine  months  had  no  right  to  fay  this,  if  it  was  not 
ago.  He  then  believed  her  to  be  a  wo-  true  ;  for  if  he  thought  fo,  he  might 
man  of  confiderable  property.  He  be-  have  faid,  “  I  think,”  or  “  I  believe  you 
gan  to  fufpedl  her  before  the  whole  of  may  truft  her  w  ith  perfed  fafety.” — A 
his  order  was  executed,  and  fortunately  lofs  had  here  arifen  by  this  unfounded 
had  got  back  his  goods  again.  If  the  charader,  that  is,  a  charader  that  w  as 
whole  of  his  order  had  been  executed,  not  true,  the  confcquence  was,  that  the 
it  would  have  amounted  to  between  3  perfon  who  was  the  caufe  of  it  was 
and4oool.  From  the  manner  in  w  hich  bound  to  repair  that  lofs ;  the  Plaintiff 
fhe  was  going  on,  he  took  it  for  granted  had,  in  foro  ton/cientia  and  in  faro  ciiilt, 
that  Die  was  a  woman  that  had  fo  much  made  out  his  cafe — Verdid  for  the 
money  that  ihe  did  not  know  what  to  Plaintiff,  damages  48 5I.  Ss.  4d. 
do  with  it,  or  that  Ihe  had  none  at  all.  INlrfs  Robertfon,  the  fair  fwindler  of 
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BlacklicatV,  is  to  take  licr  trial  at  the  one  of  them  brought  forth  a  young  one, 
enfuing  atVi7.es  of  Maitlftone,  to  the  goal  which  ioiinediately  on  its  birth  appear- 
of  which  i-lace  (he  has  lately  been  re-  ed  very  active,  and  clung  to  the  mo 
moved,  by  Habeas  Corpus  from  that  of  thcr’s  breatt.  This  incident  proves  bc- 
lluntingdoii.  yond  a  doubt  that  the  bat  is  not  ovipa- 

Lately,  at  Bruncepath,  tw  o  bats  were  rous,  as  has  been  fometimes  thought ; 
accidentally  caught  in  the  hollow  of  an  and  though  it  flics  as  a  bird,  it  has  been 
ancient  oaK  ;  and  being  brought  into  the  properly  ranked  by  Naturaliils  aroongH 
callle  as  a  curionty,  were  put  under  a  the  clals  of  Quadrupeds.  It  forms  the 
glafs  cafe  for  aii  an  hour  or  two ;  when  link  betwixt  Birds  and  Animals. 

EDINBURGH. 

SCOTS  PSNSIOX  LIST. 

FrtSihied  So  the  Home  of  Commons,  of  all  pensions  charged  upon  Lis  Majesty  *  civil 
establishment  of  Scotland,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Tilrs  C.  Campbell  f.xocs  Lady  M.  Cochrane  J.  and  Elir.  Mercer  jC-4o 

a\nn  Mary  Baronels  Lady  Wallace  150  Mrs  A.  Forrclt  6.^ 

I’orrefter  600  Lady  Am  Gordon  150  Maria  Marg,  Lady  Na- 

J.ieut.  J.  Sutherland  10c  Mrs  H.  Falconer  45  pier  aco 

Walter  laird  Alton  loo  Fran.  Anderlon,  Efq.  ico  Wm-  Lord  Gray  200 

Mrs  Marion  M‘K.ay  100  Ifa.  Countefs  Dow.  of  Mrs  G.  Hamilton  50 

Col.  J.Seton  150  Errol  300  Mrs  J. Cockburn  *&o 

John  Lord  Colvill,  of  Eliz.  Jane,  Marg.  and  G.  Home,  Efq.  in  truft 
Culrois  200  Ann  Watfon  100  for  J.  and  C.  Telfer  100 

Lady  Elgin  300  Mrs  A.  Grant  10c  J.  and  Lil.  Stewart  50 

Eliz.  Norris  50  Lady  A.  Lindfay  300  Ann,  Jean,  and  Ch. 

Marg.  W'incheller  20  Mrs  A.  F.  Rofs  100  Seton  60 

Ladv  Borthwick  too  Lady  M.  Home,  for-  Mils  M,  Campbell,  ico 

Sir  Peter  lr.glis,truflee  merly  Lady  M.  Hay  ico  Mrs  E.  Dalrjmple  ico 
for  behoof  of  the  chil-  Mifs  J.  Keith  100  J.  Lord  Torphichen  300 

dren  of  Sir  A.  Prim-  Mifs  A.  Keith  ico  Mrs  Jane  Carre  loo 

role  200  Mils  D.  Dalrympic  100  Mrs  S.  W'illiarofon  100 

Dr  J.  Beattie  200  F.  M,  Murray  150  Mifs  Ann  Colvill  100 

Lord  Kirkcudbright  200  Lady  H.  Boyce  200  Mil's  Kath.  Colvill  100 

Mrs  E.  Stewart  50  Ifa.  Kirkpatrick  50  Mrs  1.  Gardner  50 

Mrs  Luev  Kennedy  160  Mrs  Pen.  Maitland  170  Margaret,  Katherine, 

Allan  M'Dougall,  Efej.  Mrs  Margaret  Stewart  Ann,  Har.  and  Car. 

writer  to  the  fignet,  Gordon  50  Grant  100 

in  truft  for  the  willow  Katharine  Don  50  Mil's  M.  Dalrymple  100 

and  childrenofJ.Hay,  James  Rochcad,Efq. of  MrsB.  Dicklon  30 

ofNewhall,  Efq.  ^  4C0  Invcrleith,andothers,  Mr  Wm.  Baron  100 

Mrs  J.  Campbell  ico  truft ees  for  behoof  of  Mifs  Joh.  Fergufon  70 

Lord  Cathcart  and  other  the  widow  and  chil-  Mils  Eliz.  A.  Marg. 

truftees,  for  behoof  of  dren  ot  G.  M'Kay  of  and  Robert  Cullen  200 

Lord  Napier’s  chil-  Reay  315  Mrs  Eleon.  Ruffell  100 

dren  300  Mils  Sophia  J.  Grant  50  Dame  M.  Maxwell  100 

Kath.  Lady  Morton  200  Mifs  C.  Grant  50  Eliz.  Sutherland  100 

Mrs  E.  Sinclair  1 50  Mary  Cockburn  60  Mrs  Eliz.  W’ardlavv, 

John  Stirling  loc  Marg.  Kath.  and  E.  for  behoof  of  her  four 

Marg.  and  Jean  Law  50  Buchanan  100  children  too 

Alex.  Burnet,  Elq.  200  Ann  and  E.  Forbes  20  Mrs  Ann  Hall  35 

Eliz.  Dunlar  20  Mar.  M.  Nimmo  50  Lady  Ifa.  Sinclair  150 

Wm.  Muir,  Efq.  300  Mrs  Ann  Burnet  50  Mrs  Jane  Currie  40 

T.  P'ran.  Erikine,  Efq.  200  Mrs  J.  Tait  ico  Mrs  A.  Simplon  30 

Mifi'es  J.  and  A.  Dick  100  J.  Leilie  B.  Lindores  150  P'.Norton  andAd.  Pear-, 

C.  St  Clare,  lifq.  200  J.  Dundas,  Efq.  for  Mr  fon,  Efqrs.  in  truft  for 

M-^  M.  Mansfield  150  Pirlkine’s  truftees,  for  behoof  of  Mrs  Balmain 

Lady  Ann  p'rlkine  of  behoof  of  Ch.  J.  Gar-  and  children  ico 

Buchan  ico  diner  eo  Mrs  H.  Hay  100 
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J.  Robertfon,  Efq.  for 
behoof  of  the  four 
younger  children  of 
Capt.  G.Robertfon£.ioo 
Kirkpatriclc  William- 
fon,  Efq.  in  truft  for 
Eliz.  and  H.  William- 
fun  lOO 

Ann  Bar.  Elphinftone, 
and  Ann  and  Cle.  £1- 
phinftone,  her  daugh¬ 
ters  300 

Ann  Stewart  50 

Mary  A.  Hamilton  70 
Lady  L.  Kerr  soo 

Lady  S.  Kerr  200 

Lady  Eliz.  Kerr  200 
Agnes  Lumfden  30 
Wm.  Lord  Home  300 
Lady  Foulis  100 

Mifs  I.  Kirkpatrick.  100 
Mifs  A.  Cramond  60 
Mifs  Eliz.  Fleming  50 
Mifs  Kath.  Fleming  50 
Mifs  Jean  Fleming  50 


Agnes  Maxwell  jC'SO 
David  Cathcart,  and  o- 
thers  in  truft  for  J. 
Wylde,  Efq.  1 50 

Mary  H.  Erlkine  400 

Wm.  Cuthill  and  H.  S. 
Alves,  for  the  child  or 
children  of  A.  Wilfon, 
by  her  hulband  R. 
Wilfon  300 

A.  Drummond,  Efq. 
for  Lady  Dunmore  200 
Lady  V.  Murray  200 

Lady  £.  Murray  100 

C.  Tait,  for  Mrs  H. 
Lindley  50 

Charlotte  Murray  50 
Dr  Adam  Ferguffon  100 
Ifa.  Mary  and  Marga¬ 


ret  Ferguifon,  his 
daughters  200 

M.  C.  Lady  Elibank  300 
Mrs  Bar.  Hay,  and  fix 
daughters  600 

J.  Countels  of  Caith- 
nefs  200 

J.  Baron  Elphinfton  300 
Agnes,  J.  Grace,  and 
M.  Campbell  200 

Mrs  M.  Swinton,  and 
Marg.Mary,  Ifo.Har. 
and  A.  Swinton,  her 
daughters  300 

Mrs  E.  Elder,  and  at 
her  death  to  her  fon  300 
Dr  T.  Sommerville  100 
D.  H.  Dalrymple  200 
Mary,  Jo.  Amelia,  and 
Janet  Campbell  200 
I^dy  £.  £.  Dundas, 
and  at  her  death  to 
her  fix  daughters  300 
Robt.  and  C.  Trotter, 
Efqrs.  for  Mifs  M. 
Cochrane  200 


Ilfs  H.  Mackenzie  100  Mifs  H.  Leflie  60 

Ilfs  Ann  Houfton  100  A.  Shaw,  wife  of  G. 

Irs  C.  Cunningham  100  Shaw,  50 

liffes  Sufan  and  G.  Charlotte  Simpfon  luo 

Sandilands  100  Car.  M.  Cooper  200 

tifs  Marg.  Haldane  66  Eliz.  Ann  Cooper  200 
lifs  £.  Haldane  66  Jean,  Bar.  and  Char, 
nifs  Eliz.  H.  Car-  Legertwuod  100 

negie  100  Lady  M.  Martin  200 

Irs  Maxwell  100  Lady  E.  Cook  aoo 

ilifs  £.  Orr  100  Eliz.  Maxwell  100 

drs.  M.  Sutherland  100  Jean,  Marg.  and  D. 

>1ifs  M.  Sutherland  100  Moncrieffe  200 

>Iifs  L.  Sutherland  100  J.  Lord  Forbes  too 

Urs  Marg.  Haldane,  Lady  Forbes  300 

and  Eliz.  Haldane  JohnCampbell,ofStone- 

her  daughter  100  field,  Efq.  300 

f.  Drummond,  Efq.  in  H.  Woodcock,  and  o- 
truft  for  Lady  Irvine  ther  truflees  of  E. 
and  her  two  daugh-  Woodcock,  fur  behoof 
icrs  100  of  Lady  M.  Fordyce  150, 

'  Total  charge  /.24,8(4  xo 

Examined  and  Certified  by  Fxaxcis  Anderson,  Deputy  Aud. 
Exchequer  Chambers,  Edinburgh , June  13th,  1801. 


yu/jf  3.  A  moft  beautiful  phenomena  like  what  we  are  told  of  the  face  of  the 
was  obferved  at  Hull,  from  the  S.W.  re-  moon,  afterwards  in  five  circular  balls, 
icmbling  an  immenfe  moon,  with  a  and  laftly  like  feveral  fmall  ftars,  which 
black  bar  acrufs,  on  its  firft  appearance  ;  gradually  faded  away,  leaving  the  whole 
It  teemed  then  gradually  to  form  itfelf  atmufphere  beautifully  illumined.  In 
into  feven  fniall  diftini’I  moons,  or  globes  the  time  of  its  lieing  vifible,  a  faint  blue 
of  fire,  which  difappeared  for  the  fpace  light  fell  upon  the  furroundhig  objects 
of  a  few  feconds.  Its  re-appeatance  was  likethatofdiftanttorches,and  whep  gone 
equally  brilliant,  at  firft  (hewing  itfelf  the  appearance  was  beautifully  ferene. 

£J.  Juljt  i8?i.  J'<fy  10. 
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'July  I-).  The  Degree  of  DoClor  of  of  £nglilli  li»  Eiiiuhurgh.  to  be  Teacl.e/ 
Medicine  was  coni  rred,  at  tlic  Univcr-  of  one  of  the  eltablilhed  Liigliih  Schools 


lity  f  Cilalgow,  on  the  Kev.  Mr  Cal- 
bris,  A.M  after  having  publicly  defciid- 


01  this  city  under  their  patiouage. 
Upon  the  relignatioii  of  Kob.rt  Da 


cd  his  Thclis  on  “  the  Courfe  of  the  vidfon  and  David  Douglas,  i-hjrs  ;  tli; 
Blood  and  Lymph  in  the  lliiman  Body.”  Faculty  of  Advocates  iiave  nominated 
II.  The  Gold  Medal,  given  by  the  John  Hay  Forbes  and  John  Jardinc, 
Hon.  Edinburgh  Company  of  Golfers,  Ef>]rs  ;  to  be  Colleclors  for  the  Faculty 
was  played  for  on  Leith  Links,  and  won  of  the  Decilions  of  the  Court  of  SelVion. 
by  Mr  Dliphant.  MelTrs.  Davidl'ou  ana  Douglas  luccccded 

1.?.  His  Majeftv’s  Prize  was  fliot  for  Meflis.  Stewart  and  Craigie  as  the  Fa- 
by  tue  Royal  Company  of  Archers,  on  culty  Collectors  at  the  beginning  of  th« 
Burnt'fi  Id  Links,  and  won  by  James  w  inter  feflion  1792,  and  have  continued 
Hopt’,  Elij.  Writer  to  the  Signet.  to  hold  that  appointment  till  their  pre- 

EnisBCRGH  RACKS.  fcnt  refignatiou.  They  received  the 

13.  The  City  of  Edinburgh's  Plate  of  thanks  of  the  Faculty  for  the  alhduity 


sol.  was  run  for,  and  won  by 
Mr  Butes’s  bay  liorle,  by  Drone  i 
Mr  Brown’s  bay  mare  -  i 
3Mr  Kincaid's  brown  chefnut  by 
Overton  -  -  dr. 

Sir  J .  Scott’s  brown  horl'e  dr. 


and  ability  with  which  they  difclsarged 
the  duties  of  their  fituation. 

HIGH  COURT  OK  1USTICIARV. 

July  17.  James  tbimsen  tenant  in 
Bettany,  parilh  of  AthelUaneford,  and 
county  of  Haddington,and  Janet  Wlitgg- 


14.  His  Majelty’s  Purfe  of  One  Hun-  ham,  late  fervant  to  the  laid  James 


died  Guineas  was  won  by 
Mr  Fletcher’s  horl'e  Aza 
Blr  Kincaid’s  horl'e  Obi 


Thomloii,  were  brought  to  the  bar,  on 
a  charge  of  child-rnurder.  The  libel 
recites  part  of  an  a6l  of  the  hrit  Parlia- 


Duke  of  Hamilton’s  horfe  Walnut  ran  ment  of  William  and  Mary,  entitulcd, 
off  the  courfe.  “  ACl  refpeCting  Murdering  of  Chil- 

15.  ’ The  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen’s  dren.”  James  Thomfon  pleaded  Not 
Subfcriptioii  of  Fifty  Guineas  was  won  Guilty.  A  petition  was  givtn  in  for 


jMrFletcher’s  LogieO’Buchan  3 
Duke  of  Hamilton’s  b.  h.  J.ittlc 
Bob,  ...  I 
]Mr  Kincaid’s  cliefnut  horfe 
Sandy-  -  -  -  ^ 


Janet  Whiggham,  Hating,  in  the  ufual 
terms,  that,  as  the  fiifpicron  of  being 
concerned  in  fuch  a  crime  would  injure 
her  charadcr  in  this  country,  flie  would 
V.illingly  content  to  be  baniihed  Scot¬ 
land  tor  life,  or  anv  other  time  llicir 


16.  Mr  Kincaid's  Irrownhortc  Chance  Lordlhins  would  think  proper. 


walked  over  the  courfe  for  the  Fluuters 
Purfe  of  Fiftv  Guineas. 


Mr  Burnet,  on  the  part  of  the  profe- 
cution,  obfert'ed,  that  when  two  pri- 


17.  Mr  Fletcher’s  Logie  O'Buchan,  loners,  in  the  fituation  in  which  the 
T\Ir  Kincaid's  Brian  O’Lin,  and  Mr  prefent  ones  Hood,  appeared  at  the  bar, 
'Pate’s  Betty,  fianed  for  the  Ladies  there  was  rcafon  to  believe  that  one  of 
Purfe  of  Fifty  Guineas.  Betty  being  them  might  have  influence  over  the 
(iihanced,  and  Brian  O'Lin  drawn,  otheT;furthisreafun,andfomefavour- 
Logic  O’Baclian  carried  the  prize  at  one  able  circumftances  w  hich  appeared  in 
heat.  the  cafe  of  Janet  Whiggham,  the  profe- 

iS.  A  purfe  of  50’.  for  the  beaten  cUtor  waS  induced  to  confent  to  the 
horfes,  was  run  for  and  won  by  prayer  of  her  petition.  \V  ith  regard  to 

Mr  Law’s  chefiiut  horfe  -  i  1  James  Thomfon,  as  he  was  led  to  think 
Mr  Tate’s  bay  mare  Betty  i  dr.  tlierewouldbeafailureiatiicprcxifa- 
'Phe  Stew  ards  for  the  Edinburgh  races  gainft  him,  the  Lord  Advocate  had 
iSoz  are.  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  agreed  to  defert  the  diet  pro  /oco  c/ /c/«- 
Lcrd  Montgomery,  and  Robert  Hep-  pore\  referring  to  hinifelf  the  power  of 
burn  of  Cierkington,  Efq.  bringing  on  his  trial  at  any  future  period. 

The  King  has  been  pleated  to  appoint  After  a  very  fuitable  admonition  from 
IMr  James  Gray,  watch  and  clock-  Lord  Juftice  Clerk  Janet  Whiggham 
ina'Rer,  Edinburgh,  to  be  his  H.ijefty’s  was  baiiifiied  Scotland  for  life,  with  the 
watch  and  ciock-maker  for  Scotland.  ufual  certifications  ;  to  be  committed  to 
'Fhe  Lord  Provoft  and  Magillrates  prifon  till  next  day,  then  to  be  fet  at 
have  apfoiateJ  William  Brown, 'I'eachtr  liberty,  and  allow  ed  fourteen  days  to 

leave 


I 
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kave  the  country.  The  diet  was  de-  milTed  early  next  morning,  and  llendcr- 
k'rted  againlt  James  Thuinlbn,  and  he  fon  and  his  I'on  went  dittcrent  roads  to 
was -I’et  at  liberty.  the  northward  in  purfuit  of  them,  but 

'Jamtt  Alexander,  of  about  15  without  lucccl's.  At  the  fame  time  a 

years  ot  age,  convicted  at  the  Circuit  Kobert  Willonwas  employed  to  go  to 
Court  held  at  Ferth  in  Apnl  lalt,  of  the  fouthward,  and  when  palling  St  Ni- 
tVitfid  Fire  -  Rnijin^,  was  afterwards  nian’s  toll-bar,  he  heard  that  a  man  and 
brought  to  the  bar.  Alexaniler,  along  a  boy,  w  ith  two  liorfes,  had  pafl'ed  there 
with  Mary  Hutciiifun,  his  motlier,  hav-  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  of 
ing  liood  trial  for  the  above  crime  at  the  the  14th.  \\  ilfon  alio  heard  of  them  at 

Terth  Spring  Circuit,  the  jury,  by  their  'I'orwood  and  Lauriefton  toll-bars,  at 
verdicl,  found  the  libel  againlt  him  Pro-  whico  lalt  they  had  turned  up  the  hills 
ven  ;  but  found  the  libel  againlt  Mary  to  the  h.uthward.  H-  Hill  continued 
Hutchiion  Not  Proven;  upon  which  the  purfuit,  and  at  Lochhead.  near 
flic  was  dilinilled  from  the  bar.  The  Camwath,  he  fow  a  perfon  who  iiiform- 
judges,  Lords  punfinnan  and  Methven,  ei!  him  the  man  on  one  of  the  horles 
on  account  of  Alexander’s  vouth,  certi-  lived  .it  Newhoufe.  On  con.ing  to 
fied  the  cafe  to  the  Hign  Court  of  jul-  Bnugehoufe  he  call' d  the  allillance  of 
ticiary  at  Ldmburgh.  There  was  p.'c-  Mr  Williamlon,  and  along  with  him  and 
Icnted  to  the  Court  a  peiition  from  the  three  other  men,  proceeded  to  New- 
g'.-ntlcmen  of  the  Jury,  fubferibed  by  all  houle,  where  the  pannel  dwelt.  This 
tiieir  names,  (fating,  that  on  ac-count  of  was  on  the  Sunday  morning,  (the  15th,) 
tiie  youtli  of  Alexander,  they  intended  and  on  palling  the  Carlops  loll-l  ar,  they 
recommending  him  to  inercv,  A  peti-  were  informed  Walker  and  his  Ion  pal- 
tion  was  alfo  prclented  by  his  counfel  fed  there  with  two  horfes  on  the  preced- 
on  behalf  gf  the  boy,  Hating,  that  he  ing  iiiglit.  On  their  arrival  at  New- 
acted  under  the  inHuence  of  his  mother,  houle,  Wilfon  and  one  of  the  men  went 
and  praying  for  a  mitigation  of  punilh-  to  the  (fable,  where  they  found  Hender- 
ment.  I'hc  Counfel  for  the  Crown  con-  Ion’s  horfes,  and  Walker  was  apprehend- 
feiiting  to  tranfportation,  he  w.as  accor-  ed,  after  having  liid  himfolf  in  a  ditch 
dingly  ordained  to  be  tranfported  be-  behind  his  houle.  He  was  firft  carried  to 
youii  leas  for  14  years,  under  the  ulaal  Mt  W'illiamfon’s  at  Eridgehcule,ther.  to 
certifications.  *  Linton,  where  he  was  examined  *  tfore 

July  zi.  Vefterday  the  Court,  pro-  a  Juft iee  of  the  Peare.  I'rom  Linton 
cjcded  to  the  trial  of  George  lVaiirr,ac-  he  was  Cent  to  Peebles  jail,  on  the  road 
cufed  of  Healing  a  horfc  and  a  marc  to  which  he  twice  attempted  to  make 
Irom  a  (table  in  the  parilh  of  Loeie,  his  efcape,  hut  was  retaken  e  ich  lime, 
county  of  Stirling  on  the  night  of  the  Wilfon  returned  with  the  (tolen  horlcs 
13th  of  March  lalt.  The  trial  Ihould  to  l.ongcraig  on  the  Monday, 
luve  taken  place  on  the  13th,  but  the  In  his  defence,  the  prifoner  endea- 
]iannel  having  prefented  a  petition  to  vournl  to  account  for  his  having  thole 
the  Court,  Uating,  tnat  if  he  were  per-  horfes,  by  alltdgmg  they  were  bought 
initted  to  go  iu  cultody  of  a  Meil'enger  from  a  ’('homes  iVfiller,  at  a  houl'e  a  little 
to  a  houfe  which  he  would  point  out  in  to  the  calf  of  Falkirk  ;  but  one  of  the 
(’eeblcs  lliire,  he  would  thereby  prove  witnelTes  for  the  Crown  (wore,  that  on 
that  he  lodged  in  that  houle  on  the  night  the  road  fro.m  the  panr.el’s  liuufe  to 
the  robbery  was  committed.  'Phis  was  Bridgehoufe,  the  pannel  admitted  lie 
allentcd  to  by  the  Lord  .Advocate  ;  but  had  tryfted  to  meet  iVlillar  at  a  houiir 
inougli  a  Mcfl'cngcr  waited  uixm  him  between  Falkirk  and  Linlithgow,  to  re- 
lepeatedly  for  that  purpofe,  he  never  ceive  the  horfes,  which  he  knew  were 
would  confent  to  go,  evading  doing  fo,  not  honellly  come  by.  He  ailo  endea- 
liv  faying  he  was  not  certain  whether  voured  to  prove,  by  three  witrelb  r, 
the  houfe  was  in  Pecblcs-lliire  or  Lin-  that  he  llcpt  on  the  i3lh  of  I\jai«.h  ia 
litligowlliire.  'I'orpbiclien  ;  but  two  of  thel'c  wil  eiTcs 

It  appeared  by  the  evidence  led  by  did  not  know  the  jiaunel ;  and  the  third, 
the  profecutor,  that  on  thd  night  be-  when  dclired  by  the  Court  to  point  out 
tween  the  13th  and  14th  March  lalt,  a  the  perfon,  fixed  on  one  of  the  audience 
gelding  and  a  mare  were  llolcn  out  of  as  tiie  perfoa  who  ilept  in  her  houle. 
tl,'.e  (table  of  George  Hendcrfoii,  farmer  Being  dclired  again  to  examine  the  bar, 
at^Longeraig,  Stiriuijli urc.  ’i'hey  were  (he  at  lall  found  out  the  pannel,  who. 
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flic  faid,  along  with  a  young  boy,  lodged 
with  her  one  night  in  the  beginning  of 
March  lalt. 

The  Jury  were  charged,  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown,  by  the  Lord  Advocate, 
and  by  Mr  Archibald  Bell,  for  the  pan- 
ncl.  Lord  Jufticc  Clerk,  fummed  up 
the  whole  with  his  ufual  accuracy  ;  and 
at  four  o’clock  the  Jury  were  inclofed, 
and  appointed  to  return  their  verditt 
this  day  at  ten  o’clock,  which  they  ac¬ 
cordingly  did,  all  in  one  voice  finding 
the  pannel  Guilty.  The  Court  then  pro¬ 
nounced  fentencc,  ordaining  Walker  to 
be  hanged  at  tl.e  common  place  of  exe¬ 
cution  on  Wednefday  the  »6th  of  Aug. 

Counfel  for  the  Crown,  the  Lord  Ad¬ 
vocate  and  John  Burnet,  Efq.;  agent, 
Mr  Hugh  Warrendcr.  For  the  pannel. 
Arch.  Bell,  and  — —  Frafer,  Efqrs.  a- 
gent,  Mr  Alex.  Grant,  junior. 

BRIDGE  AT  ABERDEEV. 
y>Jy  7.  The  Foundation  Stone  of  the 
Bridge  over  the  Denbum,  Aberdeen, 
was  laid  by  John  Dingwall,  Efq.  Provoft 
of  the  city,  and  Mailer  of  the  Lodge  of 
Aberdeen.  The  procelTjon  confifled  of 
the  different  Lodges,  according  to  their 
feniority. 

The  Regimental  Band  of  the  Fifediirc 
Militia. 

The  Principals  and  Profeffors  of  King's 
and  Maril'chal  Colleges,  preceded  by 
their  Sacriils,  carrying  their  lilver 
maces. 

A  great  number  of  the  principal  inha¬ 
bitants. 

The  Magidrates  and  Council, 

And  the  other  Truftees  of  the  New 
Streets. 

The  Lodge  of  Aberdeen. 

The  procelfion  then  formed  a  large 
circle,  the  whole  being  guarded  by  the 
corps  of  Royal  Aberdeen  Light  Infan¬ 
try  Volunteers,  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Dauney.  The  vials  contain¬ 
ing  the  Coins  of  his  prefent  Majefty, 
and  feveral  papers  refpeding  the  Bridge 
and  the  City  of  Aberdeen,  and  a  hrafs 
plate,  with  tht  inlcription,  and  the 
names  of  the  prefent  truftees,  were 
handed  to  the  Depute-mafter,  (Mr 
Gavin  Hadden)  who  placed  them  in  the 
cavity  of  the  ftone  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pofe. 

Mr  Carnegie,  Secretary  and  Clerk  to 
the  Truftees,  read  the  Inlcription  in 
^atin : 


Anno  Chriili  nati 
MDCCCI. 

Artis  vero  Architetlonicie  5801, 
Serenifllrao  Principe  Georgio  Tertio  an¬ 
num  XLI  Regni  agente, 

Carolo  Abercrombie  Machinatore, 
Davide  Hamilton  Architedo, 

Quod  felix  fauftumciue  fit  faxit  Deus 
Opt.  Max.  Hujufee  Pontis  Fundamenta, 
Ipfis  Nonis  Julii, 

Pofuit 

Joannes  Dingsvall  de  Ardo,  Urbis  Abrc- 
donia:  Praetor,  atque 
Sodalitatis  Architedorum  Aldis  Sti. 
Joannis  ibidem  Magifter. 

Opus  hocce  perutile 
Duabus  viis  pubiicis, 

Alteri  a  Mcridie,  Union  Street, 

Alter!  a  Septentrione,  King  Street, 
Nominandis, 

Ad  mediam  Urbem  perducentibus, 
Originem  daturum. 

In  Decus  Commodumque  Patrix 
Ingcnio  excogitatum.  Studio  provedum, 
Lege  tandem  fanciente, 

Feliciter  inftituit : 

Thomas  Leys  de  Glafgowforeft, 
Prsefedus  nuperrime  Abredonenfis. 

In  Englifi : 

In  the  XLIst  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
Moll  Gracious  Sovereign,  George  the 
Third, 

On  the  Seventh  day  of  J  ulv,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  MDCCCI. 

And 

Of  the  JEra  of  Mafonry  5801. 

The  Foundation  Stone  of  this  Bridge, 
Forming  the  firft  part  of  Two  Streets, 
Now  opening  to  the  centre  of  the  City 
of  Aberdeen, 

That  from  the  South  to  be  named 
Union  Street, 

The  other  from  the  North,  King  Street, 
Was  laid  by  the  Honourable 
John  Dingwall,  Efquire,  of  Ardo, 
Ix>rd  Provoft  of  Aberdeen, 

And  Mafter  of  Saint  John’s  Lodge  of 
Free  Mafons  in  that  City. 

Mr  Charles  Abercrombie,  Engineer. 
Mr  David  Hamilton,  Archited. 

RJay  the  Undertaking  profper  by  the 
blcfling  of  Almichty  God  1 

This  great  and  ufeful  work  was  be¬ 
gun  under  the  aufpices,  forwarded  by 
the  zeal,  and  brought  to  maturity ,by  the 
unremitting  perfeverance  and  attention 
of  Thomas  Leys,  Efq.  of  Glafgowforeft, 
late  Provoft  of  the  laid  city. 
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Th:  Rev.  Dr  Gordon,  Chaplain  to  of  my  colleagues,  to  return  you  our  belt 
the  Lodge,  delivered  a  molt  appofite  thanks,  for  the  polite  and  obliging  no¬ 
prayer,  when,  the  Hone  being  laid  in  its  ticc  you  have  been  pleafed  to  take,  on 
bed,  the  Mailer  applied  tlie  Stiuare,  the  prel'ent  occaHon,  of  anv  icrviccs  \vc 


Level,  and  Tlumb,  and  having  given 
three  knocks  writh  the  Mallet,  ti.e  Bre¬ 
thren,  as  well  as  the  I'urrounding  multi¬ 
tude,  gave  three  hearty  dicers — the 
band  at  liime  time  playing  God  feme  the 
King — followed  by  a  Royal  falute  from 
the  held- pieces  attached  to  the  Royal 
Aberdeen  Lighr  infantry  Volunteers. 

Mr  Allardycf 'afterwards  laid  : 

“  My  Lord  Provost, 

“  Having  the  honour  to  be  a  Citizen 
and  Rcprelentative  in  Parliament  of  the 
City  of  Aberdeen,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
congratulating  your  Lordlhip  and  the 
Public,  on  the  commencement  of  this 
great  work.  Aberdeen  has  long  been 
one  of  the  moft  coiifiderable  of  the 
towns  of  Scotland,  fur  Arts,  Sciences, 
Trade,  Manufadure  and  Commerce ; 
it  will  now  foon  become  one  of  the  moil 
beautiful  and  elegant  towns  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  It  is  to  the  public  I'pirit  and  zeal 
of  your  worthy  predeccflbr  in  office, 
Provoil  Leys,  of  yourfelf  and  colleagues, 
that  the  community  are  indebted,  for 
having  given  form  and  fubflance  to  this 
grand  improvement ;  the  promoters  of 
which,  with  that  confidcration  which 
has  marked  every  point  of  their  condud, 
have  bellowed  their  attention,  in  giving 
appropriate  names  to  the  new  ilreets. 

To  commemorate  the  ACra  of  a  long- 
willied  for  event,  which  fortunately 
took  place  the  hril  day  of  this  year  and 
century,  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  magnificent  approach  to 
the  city  from  the  Ibuth  is  to  be  dillin- 
guilhed  by  the  name  of  Union  Stret.t. 
— With  that  loyalty  and  love  for  the 
Conllitution  which  have  evercharader- 
ifed  Aberdeens-men,  and  as  a  teftimony 
of  their  happinefs  under  a  Government 
regulated  by  a  King,  Lords,  and  Com¬ 
mons,  the  grand  entry  from  the  North 
IS  dedicated  to  the  highclt  branch  of 
that  Conllitution,  and  docorated  with 
the  name  of  Kino  SxERji t.  May  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Aberdeen  long  enjoy,  with 
God’s  blcfiing,  the  comfort  and  conveni¬ 
ence  which  this  great  addition  to  their 
prel'ent  accommodation  will  fo  amply 
afford  1” 

To  which  Provoil  Dingwall  anfwer- 
cd: 

“  Mr  Allardyce, 

I  beg  leave,  for  mylelf,  and  in  name 


may  have  had  in  our  power  to  render 
to  this  city  and  community,  by  bring¬ 
ing  to  maturity,  the  great  and  ufeful 
improvemeut,  of  which  we  have  this 
day  had  the  happinefs  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion.  And  we  trull,  that  it  will  greatly 
tend  to  promote  the  convenience  and 
ornament  of  the  city  itfelf,  as  well  as 
the  accommodation  of  all  its  inhabitant-;, 
and  the  public  at  large.  1  have  only  to 
add,  that  it  aff.rds  me  the  greateh  plca- 
fure  to  have  this  opportunity  of  offering 
you  the  thanks  of  myl'elf  and  colleagues, 
as  well  as  of  the  whole  community,  for 
your  able  and  zealous  attention  to  every 
matter  in  Parliament  wherein  this  city 
has  been  any  wife  concerned;  particu¬ 
larly  in  forwarding  and  obtaining  the  act 
by  which  this  great  and  ul'efuT  under¬ 
taking  has  been  fandlioned  by  the  Le- 
ghlature.  Before  concluding,  1  cannot 
omit  this  opportunity  of  joining  you  (as 
I  am  fare  all  prefent  will)  in  the  jull 
eulogium  you  have  beffowed  upon  th: 
exertions  of  my  worthy  predeceffor  Mr 
Leys,  who  has,  by  his  perfevcrancc  and 
zeal,  contributed  fo  ell'entially,  to  bring 
this  work  to  its  prefent  advanced  Hate.” 

HAMILTON  RACES. 

H’ednesdaj,  July  si. 

The  fubfeription  of  so  guineas  each, 
feven  fubferibers,  was  gained  by  Mr 
Fletcher’s  Otranto.  Thurfday,  a  fub. 
feriptton,  to  guineas  cash,  fix  fubferi¬ 
bers,  was  gained  by  a  horfc  belongir.g 
to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.-^ 
Same  day,  a  match  betwixt  Captains 
Maxwell  and  Fletcher,  for  looc  guineas, 
w  as  gained  by  Captain  Fletcher. — The 
race  on  F'riday,  for  50I,  was  gained  by 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

The  Mule  Race,  on  Wednefday,  for 
5C0  guineas,  was  gained  by  Mr  Baker. 

The  following  melancholy  accident 
occurred  on  Friday,  at  Hamilton.  While 
a  Pod  chaife  fnim  Glafgow,  with  three 
Ladies,  was  entering  the  avenue  to  the 
race  ground,  the  end  of  the  pole  gave 
way,  and  the  chaife  linking  the  heel  of 
the  horfes,  they  took  fright,  and  ran  off 
with  the  utmoft  fpr  ed  down  the  hill, 
when  the  driver,  endeavouring  to  turn 
them  into  the  avenue  leading  to  the 
palace,  the  chaife  fiiddcnly  and  fo  com¬ 
pletely  overfet,  as  to  light  on  the  very 
top,  and  burning  to  pieces,  as  if  c.xplo- 
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dcd  by  gurpowder,  threw  the  Ladies  on  the  Ihorteft  notice,  at  their  ufual 
in  dili'erent  directions  at  a  conliderable  place  of  rendezvous,  in  the  event  of  ac- 
diftance  on  the  ground.  One  of  the  tual  invafion.” 

J.adies  had  her  thigh  bone  broken,  her  yuJj  38.  This  day  there  were  500 
arm  diflocated,  and  her  head  and  other  bolls  of  Oatmeal  in  Edinburgh  market, 
jiarts  of  her  body  dreadfully  bruifed.  which  ibid  at  from  37s.  to  jos,  per  boll. 
Another  was  alio  much  bruited  and  Retail  price,  belt  as.  id.  fecond  zs.  per 
cut,  but  was  able  to  walk  to  a  I'urgeon’s,  peck. — Alfo  zoo  bolls  of  Pealc  and  Bar¬ 
as  was  the  third  Lady,  who  was  feverely  ley  Meal,  which  fold  at  from  aos.  to  zas. 
,cut  on  the  temple  and  under  the  chin,  per  boll.  Peafe  is.  6d.  and  is.  5d. ; 
The  Lady  who  was  lb  much  hurt,  was  Barley,  is.  pd.  and  is.  7d.  per  peck, 
carried  to  the  lurgeon’s  in  a  blanket,  BIRTHS, 

whither  (he  was  accompanied  by  Lord  Dumfries,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.  Col. 

Archibald  Hamilton,  who  remained  with  Wight,  of  the  Edinburgh  Militia,  a  fon. 
the  Ladies  tor  fome  time,  and  whole  the  Adelphi,  the  Lady  of  D  Robert- 

fympathetic  attention,  with  that  of  the  fon.  Efq.  a  fon, 

whole  of  that  noble  family,  now  at  Ha-  In  Upper  Gower  Street,  the  Lady  of 
railton,  merits  the  higheft  commenda-  William  Moffat,  Efq  jun.  a  fon. 
tion.  At  Hornby  Caftle,  Yotklhire,  the 

yuljr  25.  This  morning,  Thomas  Duchrfs  of  Leeds,  a  daughter. 

Spence,  chairman  in  Pailley,  the  famous  At  London,  the  Lady  of  Dr  Crichton, 
Pedeftrian,  for  a  confiderable  bet,  ran  of  Clifford  ftreet,  a  daughter. 


r.xteen  miles,  on  the  road  between  Glal- 
gow  and  raillcy,  in  one  hour  and  fifty- 


Mrs  Shaw,  of  Guildford-place,  a  fon. 

Ac  London,  the  Lady  of  Capt.  Scott 


I'even  minutes ;  winning  the  bet  three  R-  Na’Tt  *  daughter. 


minutes  within  the  time  allowed  him.  At  Shru 

From  the  London  Papers,  yuly  15  th,  1 80 1  • 

IMPRESS  IN  LONDON.  Leys, a  fon 

Mr  Vanfittart,  one  of  the  Secretarie*  35.  At  1 
of  the  Treafury,  was  deputed  to  the  lean,  a  fon 


At  Shrub-hill,  near  Dorking,  the  Right 
Him.  Lady  Leflic,  a  daughter. 

yune  ai.  At  Lcy»i  Lady  Burnet  of 
l.eys,  a  fon. 

35.  At  Branzton,  Lady  Margaret  Mac- 


Manfion-houfe  on  Wednefday  afternoon,  36.  At  Barrock-houfe,  Caithnefs,  Mrs 
to  explain  to  the  Lord  Mayor  the  wiflies  Sinclair  of  Barrock,  a  daughter, 
of  his  Majelty’s  minillers,  to  ftatc  their  yuly  4.  At  Stamford,  the  Lady  of  James 
opinion  upon  the  lubjecl  of  invafion,  Raymond  Johnftoiie,  Efq,  of  Alva,  a  fon 
and  to  requeft.  that  be  would  recom-  heir. 


mend  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  to  au- 


At  Ayr,  Mrs  Captain  Alexander 


thorife  the  iffue  of  Prcls  Warrants  in  the  Campbell,  of  the  Perthlbire  Militia,  a 
city ;  a  permiflfion  which  has  not  been  daughter. 

obtained  for  many  years,  and  which  the  ?•  Leven  Grove,  Lady  Charlotte 
citv  IS  verv  cautious  in  granting.  The  “iH'c,  a  daughter.  ^ 

Lord  Mayor  returned  for  anl'wer  that  !»•  I  he  Lady  of  Lieut-Col.Dnnkwa- 
he  would  immediately  confult  the  Court  ,  ,  ,, 

of  Aldermen.  The  Court  accordingly  ^  Ochtertyre. Lady  Mary  Murray, 


of  Aldermen.  The  Court  accordingly 
met  on  Thurfday  morning,  and  in  con- 
iidcration  of  the  ftate  of  atfairs,  and  the 


31.  Lady  Helen  Hzl1,a  daughter. 


luicr^uo.i  u.  auau.,  auu  u  e  Nafmyth , 

neceflity  of  tiling  every  exertion  to  call  ,  fon  ' 


forth  the  whole  Itrcngth  of  the  country,  ’j 

agreed  to  back  thele  warrants  for  one  Dune  a  fon 
7nonth,  and  accordingly  a  great  number 
of  perfons  were  imprefled  on  the  fame 
evening,  and  the  prefs  continued  very  Londi 

artiv'e  throughout  Friday.  * 


26.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Chriftie,  of 


MARRIAGES. 

At  London,  Mr  John  Bellamy,  jun.  of 
the  Hnufe  of  Communs,  to  Mifi  Kier,  of 
Bridge -ftreet. 

Ac  Loiidiin,  Caprain  Archibald  Camp- 


The  following  letter  has  been  lent  by  regiment,  to  Mif,  Mar. 

T.ord  Eufton.Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  of  Dcvonfture- ftreet,  Portland- 

county,  to  the  Clerk  ot  the  Peace  :  place. 

“  London ,  July  33d  1801.  At  London,  Benjamin  Bond,  Efq  bank- 
“  The  Volunteer  Corps  in  Suffolk  are  er,  to  Mifs  Shaw,  only  danghtcr  of  John 
requeiled  to  be  in  rcadiuefs  to  aP.lmble  Shaw,  £fq.  King-ftrcct,  Chcapfidc. 
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At  l.ondon,  G.  A.  FiOlcrton,  Efq  of 
Ijipcolii’t  Inn,  to  Mif(  M.  A.  Pe;tcuck, 
Chancery  lane. 

Ac  Lambrth  pahee.  Lord  Pelham  to 
Lady  Mary  Olborne. 

At  Glafgow,  the  Rtv  Dr  William  Ru¬ 
therford,  minifter  of  Muirkirk,  in  Mif* 
Video  Srott,  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Scott  of  Knockenflob,  Efq. 

Mr  George  Bell,  i'urgeon  in  Edinburgh, 
to  .Villa  Ifabella  Rora.eldeft  daughter  of  the 
late  Lieut.'Cul.  Andrew  Rofa,  of  the  aift 
regioicNt  of  font 

Apr'l  17.  At  Berhampore,  James  Rat¬ 
tray,  Efq.  of  the  civil  fervice,  to  Mifs 
Charlotte  Vaughan,  third  daughter  of 
Thomas  Vaughan,  Efq.  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
fur  the  city  and  liberty  of  WcAminfter. 

yune  a  a.  At  beanridge,  the  Rev.  James 
Taylor,  Earlfton,  to  Mifs  Ann  Mills, 
daughter  of  Mr  George  Mills  of  Bean- 
ridge. 

—  At  London,  Mr  John  Daiafon,  at 
Morehattle  Tofts,  to  Mifs  Katherine  Hoop¬ 
er,  eldefl  daughter  of  Mr  James  Hooper, 
of  Bond-fireet. 

13.  Ac  Scotflonn,  James  Dennifloun, 
younger  of  Colgrain,  Efq.  to  Mifs  Mary 
Ramfay  Ofwald,  daughter  of  George  Of- 
wald,  Efq.  of  Auchini  ruive. 

15.  At  Ballibeg,  Lochow-fide,  Mr  Do¬ 
nald  M’Keilar,  Glafgow,  to  Mifs  Chritlian 
M'Kellar,  daughter  of  the  lace  Mr  Duncan 
M'Kellar,  of  Jamaica. 

16.  At  Nether  Hotfburgh,  Peebles-fhire, 
Mr  Nicol  Milne,  Philiphaugh,  to  Mifs 
Betfy  Bell,  third  daughter  of  Thomas  Bell, 
Efq.  cf  Nether  Horlburgh. 

ay.  Ac  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Shaw, 
Efq  Delnavert,  to  Mifs  Mary  Ann  Mac- 
Lean,  daughter  of  Alexander  MacLtan, 
£'q.  of  Shuna. 

yuiy  6.  At  Edinburgh,  Dr  Robert  Lori- 
nier,  one  of  the  minifVers  of  Haddington, 
to  Mifs  Elixabeth  Gordon,  eldefl  daughter 
i>f  the  deceafed  John  Gordon  of  Balmour, 
Efq.  Writer  to  the  Signet. 

7.  .At  Kiikmichael,  Ayrihire,  the  Rev. 
Mr  John  I'homfoii,  minifter  at  Daily,  to 
Mif,  Ifabella  Ramfay,  eldefl  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  Mr  John  Ramfay,  uiiniflcr 
at  Kirkmichael. 

9.  At  l.ondon,  Thomas  Forfyih,  Efq. 
Tipper  Wimpole  Street,  to  Mils  Jane 
Marfh,  of  the  fame  place. 

13.  At  Glafgow,  Mr  George  Harper 
merchant,  Paiflty,  to  Mifs  Elixabeth  Clark, 
daughter  of  Mr  Donald  Clark,  Glafgow. 

.  At  Scichili  Houfe,  George  Baillie, 
i^fq  of  Jervifwoode,  to  Mifs  Mary  Pringle, 
youBgell  daughter  of  Sir  Jiiucs  Pringle, 
of  Sticbill,  Bart. 


yuly  13.  At  Elgin,  Wr  Innes,  Efq.  oC 
Demerara,  to  Mifs  Elixa  Donaliif«n,|daugti- 
tcr  of  the  late  William  Doualdfon,  Efq 

14.  At  London,  William  Alves,  Elq  o£ 
Springfield  to  Mifs  Davidfon,  eldefl  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Duncan  Davidfon,  Efq.  of 
Tullock. 

15.  Ac  Edinburgh,  William  Murdoch, 
Efq  of  Gartincaber,  to  Mifs  Sally  Mur¬ 
doch,  fourth  daughter  to  Mr  James  Mur¬ 
doch,  Uulate,  V*crthfbite. 

16.  At  Dundee,  Mr  A.  M'Kenzie,  mer¬ 
chant,  to  Mifs  Helen  Cray,  youngefl 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Gray,  Efq.  of 
Balledgarno. 

%i.  Anthony  Tod  Thomfon,  Efq  fur- 
geon.  of  Sloane  Street,  London,  to  Mifs 
Chriftian  Maxwell,  youngeft  daughter  of 
Mr  Francis  Maxwell,  writer,  Dumfries. 

DEATHS. 

On  his  paftage  from  Antigua,  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  his  health,  on  the  lath  May  laft, 
Mr  Thomas  Frafer,  only  fan  of  the  late 
Mr  James  Frafer,  Water  of  Leith,  near 
Edinburgh. 

Accidentally  by  lightning,  in  America, 
Mifs  Burr,  the  daughter  of  Mr  Burr,  late 
candidate  fur  the  Prcfideucy  of  the  United 
States. 

At  London,  Richard  Huddlefton,  Efq.  of 
Gray's  Inn.  His  death  was  occafioned  by 
his  hurfe  carrying  him  with  great  violence 
againft  the  (hafts  of  a  chaife,  by  which  his 
leg  was  fo  dreadfully  fradlurad  as  to  ren¬ 
der  amputation  neceffary. 

At  London,  Francis  Wheatley,  E  q.  R. 
A.  whole  diftinguiftied  talents  as  a  painter 
have  been  long  known. 

Mr  Pawfry  of  Haverill  He,  from  fome 
unknown  caufe,  for  feveral  weeks  previous 
to  his  dilTulucion,  refufed  every  kind  of 
fuftcnance,  and  literaliy Jlurved  bimjeij t9 
deutb  ! 

At  Enfield  Chace,  General  Flower  Mo¬ 
ther,  Colonel  of  the  9th  regiment  of  dra¬ 
goons. 

At  Kenfington,  Mr  Wheeble.  Tallow- 
chandler.  He  has  left  an  only  fon,  and  a 
property  of  aoo.oool- 

At  Bellegrove,  Major-General  R.  Bet- 
tefworth,  late  Colonel  Commandant  of  the 
fccond  battalion  of  Royal  Irifti  Artillery. 

At  Saltcoats,  Mr  Juhn  Tafiie,  writer  in 
Glafgow. 

yune  16.  William  Richardfon,  Efq.  of 
Finden.place,in  SulTex. 

18.  .At  Keltie,  John  Drummond,  Efq.  of 
Kellie. 

»a.  At  Brechin,  Mr  George  White, 
methodill  minifter. 

34.  At  Dee  Caftle,  where  be  bad  gone 

for 
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for  tli«  recovrry  of  hi»  health,  Mr  George  dear  to  hii  nutneroni  relation  and  friends. 
Kinloch,  in  the  a  ill  year  of  hi*  age.  The  Volunteers  attended  his  funeral  From 

June  14. At  her  hoiife  nii  LeithWalk,  Mrs  his  known  aifedion  to  the  corps,  and  an- 
Stevenfon,  widow  of  Mr  Allan  Stesenfon,  xicty  for  their  welfare,  the  tear  of  friendlhip 
merchant  in  Glafgnw.  and  efleem,  in  performing  the  lail  office, 

— .  The  Rev.  George  Campbell  Brod-  defeended  as  a  juft  tribute  to  his  memory, 
belt,  of  l.ondwater.  i.  At  Falmouth,  Robert  Richard* 

45  At  his  houfe,  Edinburgh,  Mr  Wil-  fon,  Efej.  of  Perth, 
liani  Lurn,  merchant.  — At  Nethermuir,  Mrs  Gordon  of 

— .  At  Aberdeen,  Mils  Catharioi  Ran-  Nethermuir. 
kin.  —* .  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  8.ld  year  of 

— .  At  Coats,  near  Edinburgh,  the  Right  her  age,  Mrs  Marjory  Reid,  reliA  of  the 
Hon  Elizabeth  Countefs  Dowager  of  late  Rct.  Mr  William  Hutton,  Dalkeith. 
Glencairn,  ill  the  77th  year  of  hrr  age.  — .  AtDund.ee,  Mr  Peter  Kirkwood, 

.  At  Hopetoun  Houfe,  Mr  James  merchant. 

Thomas  Cochrane  Jnhnftone,  fon  of  the  4.  Mr  Collinfoll,  of  Barton,  grocer. 
Honourable  Govcriior  Andrew  CocI.ranc  .As  he  was  walking  by  the  fids  of  a  loaded 
Johofione.  waggon,  not  far  from  that  place,  he  un* 

— .  At  .^yr,  Mr  Robert  Eall.irtype,  fortunately  ftumbled  agairfl  a  (lone,  and 
Preacher  of  the  Got'pel  in  the  cuuia)u.iiou  being  unable  to  recover  binilelf,  fell  under 
vf  the  Burgher  Seceders.  the  wheels  of  the  waggon,  which  going  o- 

16.  At  his  houfe  in  Hanover  (Ireet,  £•  ver  him  killed  him  on  the  fpot. 
dinburgh,  Mr  John  Young^  Architcift.  — .  Mr  John  Greenwood,  of  Colne  in 

— .  lo  Ixsndoii,  Sir  Thomas  Hope  of  l.ancaihire:— For  fcveral  years  he  had  liv- 
Craighall,  Barr.  ed  in  the  open  avowal  of  Atheifm ;  but  in 

19.  In  the  88th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  his  lad  ficknefs  he  declared  himfelf  fully 
59th  of  his  minifliy,  the  Rev.  Robert  convinced  of  the  Horrors  of  Atheifm,  and 
'Turnbull,  niinider  of  the  gofpel  at  Spruuf-  of  the  New  French  Philofophy.  A  few 
IOC.  days  before  his  dea'h.  he  ordered  four  cle- 

-\t  I.ondcn,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Petre.  gant  volumes  on  Atbeiflical  fubjeds.  to  be 
jO  .\t  his  houfe  in  Edinburgh,  Patrick  brought  to  him,  which  he  iromediately 
Campbell,  i'.fq  of  Atdhatron.  committed  to  the  flames.  He  died  with 

— .  At  Montrofe.  Mifs  Hope  Renny,  every  mark  of  a  true  penitent,  proft  fling 
daughter  of  the  deceafed  Robert  Renny  of  hit  firm  belief  in  the  Chriflian  Rciiginu. 
llfan,  Efq.  6-  At  Edinburgh,  aged  76,  .Mr  William 

—  At  Ballaniyle  houfe,  Ayrfliire,  Mr  Richardfon.  Solicitor  at  Law  ;  the  nidcfl 
John  Graham,  Uudent  of  Divinity,  fon  of  member,  and  formerly  prefes  of  that  fucie* 
Air  William  Graham,  merchant.  Olafgow.  ty. 

July  I.  At  Gilloch  hall,  Mifi  Cecilia  — At  Kerfield,  John  Robortfon  of 
Craigie,  rldclt  daughter  of  the  late  John  Acrefield,  Efq.  Silvcrfmith  in  Newcaftle. 
Craigie,  Efq.  of  Kiigrafton.  7.  At  Freeland  of  Erficine,  David  Bry* 

s.  At  Ediiibuigh,  Mr  John  Bruce,  die,  Efq. 

Brewer  at  K-.-ifo,  and  Senior  l.ieutcnant  of  8.  At  Smithficid,  Ayrfljire,  Robert  Pa* 
the  Keifu  Volunterrs.  He  was  a  man  of  terfon,  Efq  of  Smithfield. 
pleating  manners,  of  the  ilridlefl  integrity,  — .At  Greenock,  Hugh  Moody,  Efq. 

and  of  the  moil  benevolent  difpnficioos.  10.  Mifs  Ann  M'Brair,  daughter  of  the 

In  artachmrnt  to  his  King  and  Country  he  late  Mr  Archibald  M'Brair,  merchant  iu 
was  fecund  to  none  ;  an  ardent  zeal  foi  the  Glafgow. 

welfare  of  fuciety  deeply  imprclVed  his  1 1.  At  Nairn,  of  a  (hort  illnefs,  Mifs  Ifa* 
mind  with  contempt  and  abhorrence,  at  bella  Farqiiharfon,  eldeft  daughter  of  Dr 
the  fehemes  of  the  unprincipled  abettors  of  Charles  Farquharfon,  phyflcian  there;  a 
(^mfuEon  and  anarchy.  Every  event  that  young  I.ady  of  the  mnfl  amiable  dirpofi- 
ii;creifed  the  public  fafety,  that  tended  to  tioo,  and  dear  to  all  who  had  the  pleafure 
g^ive  additional  dignity  and  importance  to  of  her  acquaintance. 

Great  Britain  among  the  nations  of  £u-  13.  At  her  houfe  at  Terreglcs,  near 

rope,  communicated  a  pleafure  to  hisbeart  Dumfries,  the  Right  Hon.  I.ady  Winified 
which  a  true  patriot  alone  can  feel.  He  Maxwell  Conflable,  the  only  remaining  if- 
envied  no  man’s  comforts  ;  he  was  no  fue  of  William  Earl  of  Nithfdale. 
man's  enemy.  The  poor  refpei5tod  him  as  19.  At  his  houfe  neat  Bath,  Vifeount 
their  benrfadlor,  and  the  wealthy  as  a  gen-  Barrington. 

tlcmau  of  honour  and  worth.  The  reccl-  ai.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Frafcr,  fpnufe  of 
I'.dion  of  fuch  a  chara&cr  mufl  belong  Mr  John  Frafer,  merchant. 


